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EPISTLE DEDIOATOKY. 



The cheerful breeze aets fair; we fill our sail, 
And scud before it. When the critic starts. 
And angrily unties his bags of wind, 
Then we lay to, and let the blast go by. 

HUBDIS. 



WOBTHY AND GENTLE EeADEB, 

I dedicate this little book to thee with manj 
fears and misgiyiiigs of heart. Being a stranger 
to thee, and naying neyer administered to tkj 
wants nor to thy pleasures, I can ask nothing 
at thy hands, saving the common courtesies <? 
life. Perchance, too, what I have written will 
be little to thy taste; — for it is little in accord- 
ance with the stirring spirit of the })resent age. 
If so, I crave thy forbearance for having thou^t 
that even the busiest mind might not be a 
stranger to those moments of repose, when the 
clock of time clicks drowsily behind the door, 
and trifles become the amusement of the wise 
and great. 

Besides, what perils asrait the adventurous 
author who launches forth into the uncertain 
current of public favour in so frail a bark as 
this ! The very rocking of the tide may overset 
him; or peradventure some freebooting critic, 
prowling about the great ocean of letters, may 

B 
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descry his strange colours, bail him thronffh a 
gray goose-miill, and perhaps sink him without 
more ado. Indeed, the success of an unknown 
author is as uncertam as the wind. " When a 
hook is first to appear in the world/' says a 
celebrated French writer, "one knows'notwnom 
to consult to learn its dertiny. The stans pre- 
side not orer its nativity. Their influences have 
no operation on it; and the most confident 
astrologers dare not loFetell the diverse ri^ of 
fortune it must run." 

It is from such considerations, worthy reader, 
that I would fain bespeak thy firiendly offices 
at the outset. But, in asking ukesQ,! would not 
forestall thy ffood opinion too far, lest in the 
sequel I should disappoint thy kind wishes. I 
ask only a welcome and God-speed; hoping, 
that, when thou hast read these pages, thou wut 
say to me, in the words of Nick Bottom, the 
wearer, "I shall desire of you more acquaJntaBoe^ 
good JiCaster Cobweb." 

Yeiy oBoerely thine, 

Tss AUXHOB. 



tOOB 

PILGRIM OJF OFTEE-MER 



I un a PAlmei^ aa jb-so, 
Whieh of my lyfe mache jmrt bare 4pent 
In many n fajcre cnti fstre contrie, 
Ab p{|0riaa8 do of ^ood istteat. 

The Tour P§, 



" Lystentth, ye godeiy gentyhnen, and all 
tkat ben bjerejn! I am a pilgrim benighted on 
my way, and crave a shelter tiU the stoim is 
over, and a seat by the fireside in this honourable 
OBUsptaay. Ab h stneoger I claim this conrtesy 
itt your hands; vnd \m i«pay your hospitable 
wdoome with tales -of iihe conntiies 1 have 
passed through in my ptlmmage. 

This TB a custom of &e olden time. In the 
days of ckavtAr^ axid romance, every baron bold, 
peroihad aloof m his jfendal castle^ welcomed liie 
Gfbnoiger to his halk, imd Bstened with deH^ht 
t» the pilgrim's tale and the sotig of the tronoa- 
door. JBoth pilgrim and tronbadour had Iheir 
tales of wonder nrom a distant land, embellished, 
^vith the magic of Oriental exaggeration. Their 
salutation was, 

•( Xordlyng lysakh'to my 4ale, 
That ia menrer than the nightingale.** 

b2 
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The soft luxuriance of the Eastern clime bloomed 
in the son^ of the bard ; and the wild and 
romairtic t^es of regions so far off as. to be 
regarded as almost a faiiy land were well suited 
to the childish credulity of an age when what is 
now called the Old World was in its childhood. 
Those times have passed away. The worl4 has 
grown wiser and less credulous ; and the tales 
which then delighted delight no longer. But 
man has not changed his nature. He still 
retains the same curiosity, the same love of 
novelty, the same fondness for romance and 
tales by the chimney-comer, and the same desire 
of wearing out the rainy day and the long winter 
evening with the illusions of fancy and the fairy 
sketches of the poet's imagination. It is. as true 
now as ever, that 

** Off talys, and tryfuUes, many man tellys ; 
Sume byn trew, aud sume byn ellis ; 
A man mry dryfe forthe the day that long tyme dwellis 
Wyth harpyng, and pipyng and other mery spellis, 
Wyth gle, and wyth game.** 

The Pays d'Outre-Mer, or the Land beyond 
the Sea, is a name bv which the pilgrims and 
crusaders of old usually designateoi the Holy 
Land. I, too, in a certain sense, have been a 
pilgrim of Outre-Mer; for to my youthful 
imagination the Old World was a kind of Holy 
Land, lying afar off beyond the blue horizon of 
the ocean ; and when its shores first rose upon 
mv sight, looming through the hazy atmosphere 
of the sea, my heart swelled with the deep 
emotions of the pilgrim, when he sees afar the 
spire which rises above the shrine of his devo- 
tion. 

Li this my pilgrimage, " I have passed many 
lands and coun&ies, and searchea many full 
strange places/* I have traversed France from 
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jNTormandj to Navarre;, smoked my pipe in a 
Flemisli inn; floated througli Holland in a 
Trekschuit; tnmmed my midnight lamp in a 
German xmiyersity : wandered and mnsed amid 
classic scenes of Italy ; and listened to the g&j 
piitar and merry Castanet on the borders of the 
blue GuadalquiTur. The recollection of manv of 
the scenes I nave passed through is still fresn in 
my mind ; while the memory of others is fast 
ftHams away, or is blotted out for ever. But 
now I will stay the too busy hand of time, and 
call back the shadowy past. Perchance the old 
and the wise may accuse me of frivolity ; but I 
see in this fair company the bright eye and 
listenmg ear of youth, — an age less rigid in its 
censure and more willing to oe pleased. " To 

gentlewomen and their loTee is consecrated ail 
\ie wooing language, allusions to love passions, 
and sweet embracements feigned by the Muse 
'mongst hills and rivers ; ^ whatsoever tastes of 
description, battel, story, abstruse antiquity, and 
law of the kingdome, to the more severe critic. 
To the one be contenting enjoyments of their 
auspicious desires ; to the other, a happy attend- 
ance of their chosen Muses."* 

And now, fair, dames and courteous gentle- 
men, give me attentive audience : — 

" Lordsrng lyttnith to my tale. 
That is meryer than the nightingale.* 



* Sdden's Frefktory Disoonne to the Notes in Drayton's 
Pdy-Olbion. 



FEANCE. 



THE NORMAN DILIGENCE 



The French guides, otherwise called the postilians, hav« 
one most diabolicall custome in their travelling upon the 
wayes. Diabolicall it may be well called ; for, whensoever 
their horses doe a little anger them, they will say, in their 
Airy, AUontt diaMey — that is, Qo. thou divel. This I know 
by mine own experience. — Cobtat's Cruditiet. 



It was early in the " leafy montli of June" 
tiiat I travelled throngli the beautiful province 
of Normandy. As France was the first foreign 
country I visited, every thing wore an air of 
freshoess and novelty, which pleased my eye, 
and kept my fancy constantly 1>nsy. l4 was 
like a dream. It was a luxury to breathe again 
the free air, after having been so long cooped up 
at sea ; and, like a lon^-imprisoned bird let loose 
from its cage, I revelled in the freshness and 
sunshine of the morning landscape. 

On evefy side, valley and hill were covered 
with a carpet of soft velvet green. The birds 
were singing merrily in the trees, and the land- 
scape wore that look of gaiety so well described 
in the quaint language of an old romance, making 
the " sad, pensive, and aching heart to rejoice, 
and to throw off mourning and sadness." Here 
and there a cluster of chestnut-trees shaded a 
thatch-roofed cottage, and little patches of vine- 
yard were scattered on the slope of the hiUs, 
minglisg their delicate green with the deep h<:ec 

£ 3 



14 THE NOBHAN DILIGENCE. 

of the early summer grain. The whole landscapo 
had a fresn, breezy look. It was not hedged m 
from the highways, bnt lay open to the eye of 
the traveller, and seemed to welcome him with 
open arms. I felt less a stranger in the land ; 
and as my eye traced the dusty road winding 
alon^ througn a rich «ultiyated country, skirted 
on either side with blossoming fruit-trees, and 
occasionally caught glimpses of a little farm- 
house restmg in a green hollow and lapped in 
the bosom of plen^, I felt that I was is. m 
prosperous, hospitable, and hajppy land. 

I had taken my seat on the top of a diligence^ 
in order to hare a better view of the country. 
It was one of those ponderous veliicles which 
totter slowly along the paved roads of France, 
labouring beneath a mountain of trunks md 
bales of all descriptions; and, like the Trojan 
horse, bearing a groaning multitude within it 
It was a curious and cumbersome machine, 
resembling the bodies of three coaches plaoed 
upon one carriage, with a cabriolet on top for 
outside passengers. On the panels of each door 
were uainted the fleurs-de-lis of France, aiad 
upon we side of the coach emblazoned, in golden 
characters, " JSxploitation GSn^ale des Met- 
sageries JRoyalea des Diligences powr le Havre, 
Souen, et Paris" 

It would be useless to describe the motley 
groups tiiat Med the four quarters of this little 
world. There was the dusty tradesman, with 
green coat and cotton umbrella; the sallow 
invalid, in skullcap and doth shoes ; the priest 
in' his cassock ; the peasant in his &ock ; and a 
whole family of squalling children. My fellow- 
teavellers on top were a gay subaltern, with 
fierce mustache, and a nut-^brown. village beauty 
of sweet sixteen. The subidternwore a military 



v&djreBS, and a little bine vdotii cap, in tha shape 
gf a cow-bell, trimmed smartlj with silyer lace, 
and cocked on one side of his head. jDie 
bnmette was decked ont with a staid white 
Norman cap, nicely starched and plaited, and 
nearly three feet high, a rosary and cross about 
her neck, a linseywoolsey gown, and wooden 
ahoes. 

^e personage who seemed to rule this little 
world with absolute sway was a short, pursy man» 
with a busy, 8elf-«atisfied air, and the sonorooa 
title of Momieur U Conductewr, As insignia of 
office, he wore a Httle round for cap andfiir* 
trimmed jacket ; and carried in his hand a small 
leathern portfolio, containing his way-bill. He 
eat with ns on top of the diligence, and witJi 
ocHSiic gx«yity issnea his mandates to the postilioo. 
bdow, like some petty monarch speakmg from 
his throne. In eTery <lingy Tillage we thundered 
Harough, he had a tnousand commissions to exe- 
cute and to receive ; a package to throw out on 
this side, and another to take in on that ; a whis- 
per for the landlady at the inn $ a lore-letter and 
a kiss for her daugnter ; and a wink or a snap of 
his fingers for the chamber-maid at the window. 
Then mere were so many questions to be asked 
and answered, while cmmging horses! Every 
body had a word to s^. It was Montieur la 
Cfonducteur! here; Monsieur le Conducteurl 
there. He was in complete bustle ; till at length 
crying JEn route ! he ascended the dizzj liei^t» 
and we lumbered away in a cloud of dust. 

But what most attracted my attention was the 
srotesque appearance of the postilion and the 
Bones. He was a comical-looking little feUow,. 
already past the heyday of life, with a thin sharp 
coontenance, to which the smoke of tobacco ana 
the fumes of wine had given the dusty look of 
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paiehment. He was equipped in a skort jadsal^ 
of purple yelret^ set on with a red collar, and 
adorned with silken cord. Tight breeehes of' 
bright yellow leather arrayed his pipe-stem legs 
which were swallowed up in a nuge pair -ot 
wooden boots, iron fastened, and armed with* 
long, rattling spurs. His shirt-collar was of vast 
dimensions, and between it and the broad brim •■ 
of his high,>bell*crowned, Tarnished hat orojected 
an eel-skm queue, with a little tufb oi frizzled 
hair, like a powder-puff, at the end, bobbing up 
and down ynih the motion of the rider, and scat- 
tering a white cloud around him. 

The horses which drew the diligenee were har>» 
nessed to it with ropes and leather thongs, in 
the most imoouth manner imaginable. They- 
were five in number ; black, white, and p«y,^ 
as various in size as in colour. Their tails were 
braided and tied up with wisps of straw ; and 
when the postilion mounted and cracked his 
heavy whip, off they » started; one pulling this 
way, another that, — one on the gallop, another 
trotting, and the rest dragging along at a scram- 
bling pace, between a trot and a walk. No 
sooner did the vehicle get comfortably in motion, 
than the postihon, throwing the reins upon his . 
norse's neck, and drawing a flint and steel frcm 
one pocket and a short-stemmed "pipe frcon ano- 
ther, leisurely struck fire, and began to smdce*. 
Ever and anon some part of the rope-harness 
would give way ; Mofuieur le Conducteur from 
on high would Ihunder forth an oath or two $ a 
head would be popped oat at every window i 
half a dozen voices exclaim atonoe^ "What's Utio 
matter?" and the postilion, apostrophirang the 
diable as usual, would thrust his long whip into 
the leg of his boot, leisurely dismount, andt 
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dmAmg a handilil of paoktiiread from Bib pocket, 
quietly set himself to mend matters in t£e best 
wiMT -possible. 

in this manner ve toiled slowly along the 
dasty highway. Occasionally the scene was en- 
lirened by a group of peasants, driving before 
them a httle ass, laden with yegetables for a 
neij^bonrin^ market. Then we would pass a 
solitary she^erd, sitting by the road-side, .with 
a shaggy dog at his feet, guarding his flock, and 
making his scanty meal on the contents of his 
wallet; or perchance a little peasant-girl, in 
wooden shoes, leading a cow by a cord attached 
to her horns, to browse along the side of the 
ditch. Ihen we would all alight to ascend some 
foarmidable hill on foot, and be escorted up by 
a -damoroiLS group of sturdy mendicants,-— 
annoyed by the ceaseless importunity of worth- 
less begffary, or moved to pity by the palsied 
limbs of the aged, and the sightless-eyeballs of 
the blind. 

Occasionally, too, the postilion drew up in 
&ont of a dingy little cabaret, completely over- 
shadowed by wide-spreading trees. A lusty 
grape-vine clambered up beside the door ; and a 
pme-bough was thrust out from a hole in the 
wfU, by way of tavern-bush. Upon the front of 
the house was generally inscribea in large black 
letters, " Id on donne a haire et a manger; on 
lage a piecLei a cheval;" a sign which may be 
thus paraphrased, — "Good entertainment for 
man and beast ;" but which was once translated 
bj a foreigner, "Here they give to eat and 
dxink ; they lodge on foot and on horse-back !" 

Thus one object of curiosity succeeded another; 
bill^ valley, stream, and woodland flitted by me 
like the snifidng scenes of a magic lantern, and 
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0116 tcain of thon^lit gsre place to anotb^ ; iOl 
at length, in the aner part of the day, we entered 
the broad and shady avenue of nne old treet 
which leads to the irestem gate of Eouen, and a 
fefw moments afterward were lost ia the crowds 
and eanfapon of ita naaxo w streets. 



THE GOLDEN LION INN. 



2ioMiewr FinoL Je venx absoliiBient im Lion d'Orj 
parce qu'on dit. Oik aUez^Tom? An Idon d'Or !— I^oii 
▼enez-TOos? Da Lien d*Qrl — 04 irona-Boas I An lion 
d'Qr 1— Oii 7 A-t-il de bon Tin? An Lion d'Or 1 

La Boie Rougt, 



This answer of Monsieur Ymot'must h&Ye 
been running in my head as the diligence stopped 
at the Messagerie; for when the porter, who 
took my luggage, said : — 

" Ou allez-vous, Monsieur T* 

I answered, without reflection (for, be it said, 
with all the veracity of a trayeller, at that time 
1 ^d not know there was a Golden lion in the 
city,)-*- 

^AuLUm^Orr 

And so to the lAcai d'Or we went. 
'. The hostess of the Golden lion received me 
with a courtesy and a smile, rang the house-bell 
for a servant, and told him to take the gentle- 
man's things to number thirty-five. I followed 
him np stairs. One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven! Seven stories high, by Our Lady!^-I 
ooimted them every one ; and when I went down 
to remonstrate, I counted them again ; so that 
there was no possibility of a mistaJce. When I 
asked for a lower room, the hostess told xne the 
house was fiill; and when I spoke of going to 
another hotel, she said she should be so vexy 
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8ony, BO dSsoUe, to have Monsieur learelier, 
that I marched up again to number thirty-five. 

After finding all the fault I could with the 
chamber, I ended, as is generally the case with 
most men on such occasions, by being very well 
pleased with it. 'The only thing I could possibly 
c<9nplain of was my being lodged in the seventh 
story, and in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
genueman who was learning to play the Freneh 
horn. But to remunerate me for these disad- 
vantages, my window looked down into a market- 
place, and gave me a distant view of the towers 
of the cathedral, and the ruins of the church and 
abbey of St. Ouen. 

When I had fully prepared myself for a ramble 
through the city, it was already sunset ; and after 
the heat and dust of the day, tne freshness of the 
long evening twilight was delightful. When I 
enter a new city, I cannot rest till I have satisfied 
the first cravings of curiosity by rambling through 
its streets. Nor can I endure a cicerone, with 
his eternal "This way, Sir." I never desire to 
be led directly to an object worthy of a traveller's 
notice, but prefer a thousand times to find my 
own way, and come upon it by surprise. This 
was particularly the case at Bouen. It was the 
first European city of importance that I visited. 
There was an air of antiquity about the whole 
city that breathed of the Middle Ages ; and so 
strong and delightful was the impression that it 
made upon my youthful imagination, that nothing 
which I afterwards saw could either equal or 
efiace it. I have since passed through that city, 
but I did not stop. I was unwilling to destroy 
an impression which, even at this distant day, is 
as fresh upon my mind as if it were of yesterday. 

With tnese delightfdl feelings I rambled on 
from street to street, till at length, after thread- 
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fng a narrow alley, I unexpectedly came out in 
£ronik of the magnificent cathedral. If it had 
suddenly risen irom the earth, the effect could 
not have been more power^ and instantaneous. 
It completely oyer^'helmed my imagination ; and 
Ijstooa for a long time motionless, gazing en- 
tranced upon the stupendous edifice. I had 
before seen no specimen of Gothic architecture, 
sare the remains of a little church at Hayre ; 
and the massive towers before me, the lofty win* 
dows of stained glass, the low portal, with its 
receding arches and rude statues, all produced 
upon my untrarelled mind an impression of awful 
sublimify. When I entered the church, the im- 
pression was still more deep and solemn. It 
was the hour of veiSpers. The religious twilight 
of, the place, the lamps that burned on the ois* 
tant altar, the kneeling crowd, the tinkling bell, 
and the chant of the eyening service that rolled 
along the vaulted roof in broken and repeated 
echoes, filled me with new and intense emotions, 
TVhen r gazed on the stupendous architecture of 
the church, the huge columns that the eye fol- 
lowed up till they were lost in the gathering 
dusk of the arches above, the long and shadowy 
aisles, the statues of saints and martyrs that 
stood in every recess, the figures of armed 
knights upon the tombs, the uncertain light that 
stole through the painted windows of each little 
chapel« ana the form of the cowled and solitary 
monk, kneeling at the shrine of his favourite 
saint, or passing between the lofty columns of 
the church, — ^aU I had read of, but had not 
seen,— I was transported back to the Dark Ages, 
and felt as I can never feel again. 

On the following day, I visited the remains of 
an old palace, buUt by Edward the Third, now 
ooonpied as the Palais de Justice* and the roiaa 



<f {Imp (^vreh; and numastery of St. Antmne. T 
lanr the hole in th» tower wheare the ponderoos' 
leU of the abbev fefi through ; and took a pe^ 
lit the CBrious iliiiiiiinfited manuscript of Daosid 
Jf Aubonne in ths poUie Kbraay. The remamder 
«f the mominfip was roent in viaiting the ruina of 
fte anoient abbej of dt. Onen^ which is now tnina^ 
famed into the Hotel de Tilie, and in-stroMn^ 
Ihroogh its beanlaful gardens, dreaming of tbie 
fCMent and tiie past» and given up to '^ a meiLaD>* 
diolif of my own." 

At the Tablif (TiS^of the Goldenlaon, I fa^ 
attooonTersaition with; an elderiy gentleman, who- 
fnnred to^ be a great antiquarian, and thoroughlly 
ssad in all the forgotten lore of the city. Jm 
€Hr tastes were somewhat amilar, we were* soon 
v|iK9ai Tsery firiendly terms ; and after dinner we' 
fifrolled out to visit some remarkable loealities; 
flid took the gloria together in the CheyaSer 
Jwyd. 

When we returned to the Gk>lden lion, he* 
4iiilttrtudned me witii many curious stories of the 
spots we had been visiting. Among others, her 
anated the following singular adventure of a 
iBonk of the abbey of St. Antoine, which amused 
mm so mnch that 1 cannot re&ain from presentiaff 
2b 1x> my readers. I will not, however, vouea 
in* the truth of the story; ^r that the anti- 
jpurian himself would not do.. He said he found 
it in an ancient manuscript of the Middle Ages» 
m the archives of the public IHjraxy ; and I give 
Sbt» it was told me, without note or comment. 



MARTIN FRANO 

ABB 

THE MONK QF SAIKT ANTHONY/ 



SeigDor, oicc une merreiUe,, 
C'onqnes n'oistas sa pardlle, 
Que je Tos meir dire et oonter) 
Op metev cntr a FMaoster. 



Jjfstyn L'orcfyngB to Toy tale, 

And y» abaU Ini« of one sfxirf* 
Ift bettec tfuuK aiqrwyna oirale, 

XtMt eyet wm mada ih tllu cnntry. 

AndenL Metrical Bonumoe* 



Is tmie» of old, thease Irred' ih the ciirf ef* 
Soaen & tradesman neEmed Martin Erano, who» 
by' a series- of mis&rtanesv had been rednced 
£rafa opulence to poverty. But poverty, whioh. 
generally malces men Kionble and IsbosionS) only' 

» The outlines of thd following tale -were taken from. a. 
Koiman Fabliau of the tliirteenth century, entitled Le Segram 
tain Maine. To judge by^ the numerous imitations of this. 
stOKy whieh still exist in old* fSanaxm poetry, it seems to 
Inm beut a pradigions favomiia. of its dagr, and to hava* 
paaMd through as many haads aa did tlie body of Friar- 
Goi. It probably had its orighi in ** The Story of the LittiLat 
Hnnohbaok," a tala of the Arabian Nights ; and in modem 
times has been imitated in. the poetic tale of** The Eni£hft 
and the JUar," by Oeoi^^o COlman* 
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served to make him proud and lazy ; and in pro- 
portion as lie grew poorer and poorer, lie grew* 
also prouder and lazier. He eontriyed, however, 
to live along from day to day, by now and then 
pawning a silken robe of his wife, x>r selling a 
silver spoon, or some other trifle saved from the 
wreck of his better fortunes ; and passed his 
time pleasantly enough in loitering about the 
market-place, and walking up and down on the 
sunny side of the street. 

The fair Marguerite, his wife, was celebrated 
through the whole city for her beauty, her wit, 
and her virtue. She was a brunette, with the 
blackest eye, the whitest teeth, and the ripest 
nut-brown cheek in aU JN'ormandy; her figure 
was tall and stately, her hands and feet most 
delicately moulded, and her swimming gait like 
the motion of a swan. In happier days she had 
been the delight of the richest tradesman in the 
cit^ and the envy of the fairest daines. 

lie friends of Martin Franc, like the friends 
of many a ruined man before and since, deserted 
him in the day of adversity. Of all that had 
eaten his dinners, and drunk his wine, and flat- 
tered his wife, none sought the narrow alley and 
humble dwelling of the broken tradesman save 
one, and that one was Friar Gui, the sacristan of 
the abbey of St. Ai^hony. He was a little, 
jolly, red-faced friar, with a leer in his eye, and 
rather a doubtful reputation ; but as he was a 
kind of travelling gazette, and always brought 
the latest news and gossip of the city, and 
besides was the only person that condescended 
to visit the house of Martin Franc, — ^in fine, for 
the want of a better, he was considered in the 
light of a friend. 

^ In these constant assiduities. Friar Gui had 
Ms secret motives, of which the single heart of 
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Jfartin Franc was entirely tmBuspicioas. The 
keener eye of his wife, however, soon discovered 
two iaces tinder the hood ; but she persevered in 
xnisoonstroing the friar's -intentions, and in dex- 
t^onsly turning aside any expressions of gal- 
lantry that fell m>m his lips, in this way Friar 
Gni was for a lon^ time kept at bay; and Martin 
Franc preserved in the day of poverty and dis- 
tress that consolation of sQl this world's afflic- 
tions, — a friend. But, finally, things came to 
such a pass, that the honest tradesman opened 
Ids eyes, and wondered he had been asleep so 
long. Whereupon he was irreverent enough to 
thrust Friar Gui into the street by the shoul- 
ders. 

Meanwhile the times grew worse and worse. 
One family reUc followed another, — the last 
silken robe was pawned, the last silver spoon 
sold; until at length poor Mairtin Franc was 
forced to " drag the devil by the tail ;" in other 
words, beggary stared him fuU in the face. But 
the fair Marguerite did not even then despair. 
In those days a belief in the immediate guardian- 
ship of the saints was much more strong and 
prevalent than in these lewd and degenerate 
times ; and as there seemed no great probability 
of improving their condition by any lucky change 
which could be brought about by mere human 
agencv, she determined to try what could be 
done by intercession with the patron saint of her 
husband. Accordingly, she repaired one evening 
to the abbey of St. Anthony, to place a votive 
candle and offer her prayer at the altar, which 
stood in the little chapel dedicated to St. Martin. 

. It was already sunset when she reached the 
church, and the evening service of the Virgin had 
commenced. A cloud of incense floated hefdre 
t^e altar of the Madonna, and the organ rolled 
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its deep melody .idcmg jthe dim ArokeB isf ite 
dhnrch. Maxgnerite jniin^d mlih the InMfttriMr 
crowd, and repeated ^eieqpoiues uiXatin^ nda 
as muck devotion as €he jaoBt learned isUcifiF 
^kiB convent. When .the isearvioe was omr* ^h» 
xepoLred to fke (iiapel of SL JdJurtia, iaxii,l]db6* 
ing lier votive taiper .at ike silver lamp wSa 
1)urned before his altar, knelt .dx»m in a zetisei 
part of tike ckapel, mxii, Tntk ieassinJiereTee^ 
oesougkt tke saint for aid and piotection. 'Wiidls 
jike was tkus engaged^ the dzurok became grachi" 
ally deserted, tm ^e was le% as eke ^on^^ 
alone. But in this ske was mistaken; ibr, wkea 
2»ne arose to depart, &e jPortly ^gure of JHaar 
Gui was standiDg close at ner elbow ! 

"Good evening, fiEdr Margneirite," said ike, 
'** St. Martin kas n.eard your prayer, and sentia* 
to relieve yonr povOTty." 

« Tken, by tke Virgin:!" replied ske, " iih» 
good saint is not very mstidions in tke ckoioe dP 
Siis messengers." 

" Nay, goodwife," answered tke friar, ikot Mt 
bIL abasked by tkk nngrac^ns reply, *'if tke 
tidings are rood, wkat matters it*wko tke mes- 
senger mayceF And kow does Martin .IB'rane 
tkese days P** 

" He IS weU," replied Maifiuerite; " and wece 
ke present, I doubt not woulaikankyou keartilj 
for tke interest you still take in kirn and kis poor 
wife," 

" He kas done me wrong," continued tke firiac 
^But it is our duty to foxgive oar enemies; And 
■o let tke past be forgotten. I know tiiat ke is 
in want. JSene, take Uiis to kim, and tell kim I 
am still kis frieaid." 

So saying, ke drew a small purse from tke 
sleeve of kis kabit, and proffered it to kis camp 
panion. I know not wketkerit weveasiiggestua 



eiBb. Mxriin, hat Irae it k tet the lair mVe of 
Martin Trano seemed to lend a more willifi^ «ar 
to ^be^axaest wluopfiss of &e Mar. At length 
&e satd,— 

""Batnpjoixrpwne; io-^y I can neither de- 
fiver yonr ^ift nox your mesai^. MartibnEranB 
Iwafione £rom home." 

"Then Ice^ it for yoareelf." 

" Nay, Sir Monk," replied Mar^erite, oantii^ 
down liyer eyes ; " I isan take no bribes ihere in 
Hifi dhxneh, and in Um werv cihapel of my hoso 
band's patron saint. Yoa ahall bring it to me at 
my honse, if you wilL" 

The :fiiar put np ^e ptirae, and Hie <xmvenm- 
tum which followed was in a low and indistinet 
undertone, audible only to the ears for which it 
was intended. At length the interview •ceased ; 
and — O woman! — ^the last words that the yir- 
toons Marguerite nttered, as she glided from the 
church, were,— 

" To-night j-*- when the abbey-clock sfadkei 
twelye ; — ^remember ]" 

It would be useless to relate how impatiently 
Hie £nar counted the hours and the quarters as 
liiey chimed from the ancient tower of tibe abbey» 
while he paced to and iro along the gloomy 
cloister. At length the a^ipointed hour ap- 
pcemched ; and just before the convent-bell sent 
forth its summons to call the Iriars of St. An- 
thony to their midnight dey^ons* a figure, with 
a cowl, stole out of a poste&n-gate, ana, passing 
silently along the deserted streets, soon tanked 
into ue little alley which led to the dwelling of 
Martin Franc. It was none other than Friar 
GhoL He rapbed softly at the tradesman's door» 
and oastixig alook up and down the street^ as if 
to assure Smsdf that his motions were unob* 
redf slipped into the house. 



^ Has Martin Franc returned P" inquired lie, 
in a whisper. 

"No," answered the sweet voice of his wife; 
*' he will not be back to-night." 
' ** Then all ^ood angels befriend ns !" conl^ued 
ihe monk, endeaTonrin^ to take her hand. 

" Not so, ^ood monk," said she, disengaging 
herself. **You forget the conditions of our 
ineeting." 

The friar paused a moment ; and then drawing 
a heavy leathern pnrse from his girdle, he threw 
it npon the table ; at the same moment a foot- 
step was heard behind him, and a heavy blow 
from a dub threw him prostrate upon the floor. 
It came from the strong arm of Martin Franc 
himself! • 

It is hardly necessary to say that his absence 
was feigned. His wife had invented the story to 
decoy the monk, and thereby to keep her hus- 
band from beggary, and to relieve herself, once 
for all, from the importunities of a false friend. 
At first Martin Franc would not listen to the 
proposition; but at length he yielded to the 
urgent entreaties of his wife ; and the plan finally 
agreed upon was, that Friar Gui, after leaving 
his purse behind him, should be sent back to the 
convent with a severer discipline than his shoul- 
ders had ever received from any penitence of Ms 
own. 

The affair, however, took a more serious turn 
than was intended : for, when they tried to raise 
the friar from the ground, — ^he was dead. The 
blow aimed at his shoulders fell upon his shaven 
crown ; and, in the excitement of the moment, 
Martin Franc had dealt a heavier stroke than he 
intended. Amid the grief and consternation 
which followed this discovery, the quick imagi- 
nation of his wife suggested an expedient <rf 
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8af6tT. A bunch of keys at the friar's girdle 
caught her eye. Hastily unfasteniiiff the ring, 
she gave the keys to her hnsband, exclaiming, — 

" For the holy Virgin's sake, be quick ! One 
of these keys aoubtless unlocks the ^ate of the 
convent-garden. Carry the body thither, and 
leave it among the trees !" 

Martin Franc threw the dead body of the 
monk across his shoulders, and with a heavy 
heart took the way to the abbey. It was a clear, 
starry night ; and though the moon had not yet 
risen, her light was in the sky, and came reflected 
down in a soft twilight upon earth. Not a sound 
was heard through all the long and solitary 
streets, save at intervals the distant crowing of a 
cock, or the i^elancholy hoot of an owl from the 
lofty tower of the abbey. The silence weighed 
like an accusing spirit upon the guilty conscience 
of Martin Franc. He started at the sound of 
his own breathing, as he panted under the heavy 
burden of the monk's body; and if, perchance, 
a bat flitted near him on drowsy wings, ne paused, 
and his heart beat audibly with terror. At length 
lie reached the garden- wall of the abbey, opened 
the postern-gate with the key, and, bearing the 
monk into me garden, seated him upon a stone 
bench by the e^e of the fountain, with his head 
nesting against a column, upon which was sculp- 
tured an image of the Madonna. He then re- 
placed the bunch of keys at the monk's girdle, 
and returned home with hasty steps. 

When the prior of the convent, to whom the 
repeated delinquencies of Friar Gui were but too 
well known, observed that he was again absent 
icom his post at midnight prayers, he waxed ex- 
ceedingly angry ; and no sooner were the duties 
of the cnapel finished, than he sent a monk in 
pnrsuit of ihe truant sacristan, summoning him 

c 
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to appear immediatelj at his cell. Bj clumce it 
happened that the monk chosen for this dutj- was 
an enemy of Friar Qvi ; and rerj shrewdly sim* 
posing toat the saenstan had idbolen out of the 
earden-gate on some midnight adyenture, he took 
tiiat di^ction in pursuit. The moon was just 
climbing the conyent-wall, and threw its silyery 
light through the trees of the garden, and on tiie 
sparkhng waters of the fountain, that fell with a 
soft lulling sound into the deep basin below. As 
the monk passed on his way, he stopped to quench 
his thirst with a draught of the cool water, and 
was turning to depart, when his eye caught the 
motionless form of the sacristan, sitting erect in 
the shadow of the stone column. 

" How is this, Friar GuiP" qualh the monk. 
" Is this a place to be sleeping at midnight, when 
the brothemood are all at their prayers P" 
Friar Gui made no answer. 
'' Up, up ! thou eternal sleeper, and do penanoe 
for thy negligence. The prior caUs for thee at 
Ms cell!'' continued the monk, growing angryi 
and shaking the sacristan by the shoulder. 
But still no answer. 

" Then, by Saint Ajathony, I'll wake thee I** 
And saying this, he dealt the sacristan a heavr 
box on the ear. The body bent slowly forward 
&om its erect positioii, and, giying a headlong 
plunge, sank with a heayy splash into the basin 
of the fountain. The monk waited a few mo- 
ments in expectation of seeing Friar G-ui liso 
dripping from his cold bath ; out he waited in 
rain ; for he lay motionless at the bottom of the 
basin, — his eyes open, and his ghastly face dis- 
torted by the ripples of the water. With a beat- 
ing heart the mcmk stopped down, and grasping 
the skirt of the sacnstan's habit, at length suc- 
ceeded in drawing him from the water. All 
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«i^x4», ho werer, to reeiisdtate Iiim were unaTBik 
ing. The monk was fiDed with terror, not 
mibtfof that the friar had died nntimelj by hi3 
hand ; and as tke aiiimotfity between them was 
no 0eoret in the conrent, he feared, that when the 
deed was known, he shonld be accnered of mnrder. 
He therefore looked rotmd for an expedient to 
reliere himself from the dead body ; and the 
iraU-known. character of the sacristan soon sug- 
gested one. He determined to carry the hoaj 
to tiie house of the most noted beauty of Bouen, 
and leave it on the door-step ; so mat all sus- 
picion of the murder mieht fall upon the shoulders 
of some jealonje husband. The oeauty of Martin 
iFraoc's wife had penetrated eren the thick walls 
«if the convesit, and there was not a friar in the 
wh^e abbey of Saint Anthony who had not done 
penance for his truant ima^ation. Accordingly, 
the dead body of Friar Grui was laid upon the 
monk's brawny shoulders, carried back to the 
Jioiise of Martin Franc, andplaced in an erect 
position against the door. The monk knocked 
loud and long ; and then, gliding through a by- 
lane, stole back to the conrent. 

A troubled conscience would not suffer Martin 
TPrane and h» wife to ck>se their eyes ; but they 
Isy awake lamenting the doleful events of the 
mght. The knock at the door sounded like a 
d«i4h knell in their ears. It still continued at 
intcrrals, rap— rap — rap! — with a dull, low 
sound, as if something heavy were swinging 
M;ainst the panel ; f<v the wind had risen during 
the night, and every angry gust that swept down. 
i^e al&y swxmgthe arms of the lifeless sacristan 
against the door. At length Martm Franc 
mustered courage enoosh to dress himself and 
ffo down, while his wire followed him with a 
mip in her hand ; bnt no sooner had he Hfted 

02 
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the latoh, tbanthe ponderotts body of Friar Oat 
fell stark and heavy mto his arms. 

" Jesu Maria !" exdaiined Marguerite, droedog 
herself ; *' here is the monk a^n !** < 

" Yes, and dripping wet, as if he had justbeeB 
draffgisd out of tne nver !" [ 

** O, we are betrayed !" exclaimed Marguerite^ 
in agony. 

" Then the devil himself has betrayed us,^ 
replied Martin Franc, disengaging himself* from 
the embrace of the sacristan ; *' S)r I met not a 
living being ; the whole city was as silent as the 
grave/* 

'' Saint Martin defend us !" continued his ter- 
rified wife. " Here, take this scapulary to goaid 
you from the Evil One ; and lose no time. You 
must throw the body into the river, or we ai® 
l^.^^.HotyYirgi.f How bright the mo.. 

Saying this, she threw around his neok a 
Gcapulary, with the figure of a cross on one etod, 
and an image of the v irgin on the other ; and 
Martin Franc again took the dead friar upon his 
shoulders, and with fearfol misgivings departed 
on his dismal errand. He kept as much as pos- 
sible in the shadow of the houses, and nad 
nearly reached the quay, when suddenly he 
thought he heard footsteps behind him. He 
stopped to listen; it was no vain imagination; 
they came along the pavement, tramp, tramp I 
and every step grew louder and nearer. Maran 
Franc tned to quicken his pace, — ^but in vain ; 
his knees smote together, and he staggered 
against the wall. His hand relaxed his grasp, 
and the monk slid from his back and stood 
ghastly and straight beside him, supported by 
cbance against the shoulder of his bearer. At 
that moment a man came round the ooiDar, 
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lo ite r in g beneath the weight of a huge sack. As 
his head was bent downwards, he did not per- 
C0ur6 Martin Franc till he was close upon him ; 
and when, on looking up, he saw two figures 
stonding motionless m the shadow of the wall, 
lie thought himself waylaid, and, without waiting 
to be assaulted, dropped the sack from his 
shoulders, and ran on at full speed. The sack 
fell hearily on the pavement, and directl3r at the 
feet of Martin Franc. In the fall the string was 
broken ; and out came the bloody head, not of 
a dead monk, as it fbrst seemed to the excited 
imagination of Martin Franc, but of a dead hog ! 
Wl^ the terror and surprise caused by tms 
singular event had a little subsided, an idea came 
into the mind of Martin Franc, very similar to 
what would have come into the mind of almost 
my person in similar circumstances. He took 
the nog out of the sack, and, putting the body 
of the monk into its place, secured it well with 
the remnants of the broken string, and then 
hurried homeward with the animid upon his 
shoulders. 

He was hardly out of sight when the man 
with the sack returned, accompanied by two 
others. They were surprised to find the sack 
•still lying on the ground, with no one near it, 
tdid began to jeer xLe former bearer, telling him 
. he had been frightened at his own shadow on the 
wall. Then one of them took the sack upon his 
shoulders, without the least suspicion of the 
change that had been made in its contents, and 
all three disappeared. 

Now it happened that the city of Bouen was 
at that time mfested by thTiee street robbers, 
who walked in darkness like the pestUence, and 
always carried the plunder of meir midnight 
nnrauding to the Tete-de-B<suf, a httle taveni 
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IB lone of the dftdcest and narrowest lanes of tiba 
city. The host of the Tete-de^Boeuf was privy- 
to all their achemes, and had an equal share in 
the profits of i^ieir nightly excursions. He gore 
a helping hand, too, by the length of his billsp 
and by plundering the pockets of any chance 
txvureller that was luckless enough to sleep under 
hiaroof. . 

On the ni^ht of the disastrous adventure of 
!Friar Gvi, this little marauding party had beea 
prowling about the city untQ a late hour, without 
finding anything to reward their labours. At 
l^Digtb, however, they chanced to spy a ho^ 
hanging under a shed in a butcher's yard, in 
reacuness for the nert day's market ; and as they 
were not very fastidious in selecting theur 
plunder, but, on the contrary, rather addicted 
to taking whatever they could lay their hands 
on, the nog was straightway nurloined, thrust 
into a large sack, and sent to tne Tete-de-Boeuf 
on the shoulders of one of the party, while the 
other two continued their noctamal excursion. 
It was this person who had been so terrified at 
the appearance of Martin !Franc and the dead 
monk; and as this encounter had interrupted 
any further operations of the party, the dawn of 
day being now near at hand» l^ey all repaired 
to their gloornj^ den in the Tete-de-Boeuf. The 
host was impatiently waiting their return ; and 
asting what plunder ihey had brought with 
them, proceeded without delay to remove it firom 
ihe sadc. The first thing that presented itself, 
on untying the string, was the monk's hood. 

" The devil take me devil !" cried the host, as 
he opened the neck of the sack ; " what's this P 
Xour hog wears a cowl I" 

" The jpoor devil has become disgusted with 
the vorh£ and turned monk !" said he who held 
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ili0 l^ght, a litile surixrised at aeeing iJie head 
eovered with a coarse gray clotik. 

'' Sxire enough he nas/' exelaixaed another, 
8l»rting back in dismay, as the shayen crown and 
ghastly face of the &mr appeared. '* Holy St. 
£enecuct be with ns ! It is a monk staik dead!** 

" A dead rnonk^ indeed !" said a third, with an 
incrednlons shake of the head; "how could a 
dead monk get into this sack P ISo, no ; there is 
some diablerie in this. Ihaye heard it said that 
Satan can take any shape he pleases ; and you 
may rely npon it this is Satan himself, who 
has taken tne shape of a monk to get ns all 
hanggd" 

"Then we had better Idll the devil than hay© 
the devil kill lu !" replied the host, crossing him** 
self; " and the sooner we do it the better ; for it 
18 now daylight, and the people will soon be 
pissing in the street." 

" So say I," rejoined the man of msoc : " and 
my advice is, to take him to the butcher's yard^ 
and hang him up in the place where we £)und 
the hog." 

This proposition so pleased the others that it 
was executed without delay. They carried the 
&iar to the butcher's house, and, passing a strong 
ooxd round his neck, suspended him to a beam in 
£he shade, and there left him. 

"When the night was at length past, and day- 
light began to peep into the eastern windows c^ 
l£e city, the butcher arose, and prepared himself 
for market. He was casting up in his mind 
what the hog would bring at his stall, when, 
looking upwi^, lo ! in its place he recognised 
the dead body of Eriax Gui. 

" By St. Denis !" quoth the butcher, "I always 
feared that this Mar would not die quietly in his 
cell; but I never thought that I should mid him 
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hBJifpns under my own roof. This most not be ; 
it will DO said that I murdered him, and I shal| 
pay for it with m^ life. I must contrive som^i 
way to get rid of mm." . 

So saying, he called his man, and, showing 
him what had been done, asked him how he 
should dispose of the body so that he might not 
be accused of murder. The man, who was 
of a ready wit, reflected a moment, and then 
answered, — 

" This is indeed a difficult matter ; but there 
is no evil without its remedy. We will place the 
friar on horseback—" 

"What! a dead man on horseback? — ^impos- 
sible P" interrupted the butcher. "Who ever 
heard of a dead man on horseback P" 

"Hear me out, and then judge. We must 
place the bodv on horseback as well as we may^ 
and bind it mst with cords ; and then set th^ 
borse loose in the street, and pursue him, crying 
out that the monk has stolen the horse. Thus 
all who meet him will strike him with their 
staves as he passes, and it will be thought that 
lie came to his death in that way." 

Though this seemed to the butcher rather a 
mad project, yet, as no better one offered itself 
at the moment, and there was no time for refleo" 
tien, mad as the project was, they determined to 
put it into execution. Accordingly the butcher's 
norse was brought out, and the friar was bound 
upon its back, and with much difficulty fixed in 
an upright position. The butcher then gave the 
liorse a blow upon the crupper with ms staff, 
which set him into a smart gallop down the 
street, and he and his man joined in pursuit, 
crying— 

"Stop thief! Stop thief! The-friarhqs stolen 
my horse I" 
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At it wasnow sunrise, the streets were fiill of 
people,—- peasants driying their goods to market, 
and citizens going to their daily avocations. 
When they saw tne friar dashing at fiill speed 
down the street, they joined in the cry of " Stop 
tMef I — Stop thief!" and many who endeavoured 
to seize the bridle, as the mar passed them at 
HeQI speed, were thrown upon the pavement, and 
trampled under foot ; others joined in the halloo 
and tne pursuit ; but this only served to quicken 
the • gallop of the frightened steed, who dashed 
down one street and up another like the wind, 
with two or three mounted citizens clattering in 
fbH cry at his heels. At length they reached 
ike market-place. The people scattered right 
and left in dismay; and the steed and rider 
dashed onward, overthrowing in their course 
meA and women, and stalls, and piles of mer- 
chandise, and sweeping away like a whirlwind. 
Tramn — tramp — tramp! they clattered on; they^ 
had oistancea all pursuit. They reached the 
quay; the wide pavement was cleared at a 
bound, — one more wild leap, — and splash! — both 
horse and rider sank into the rapid current of 
the river, — swept down the stream, — and were 
seen no more I 
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IHE VILLAGE OF AUTEUIL. 



H n'est td plaisir 
Qae d'e8ti« i g^eir 
Paimy les beaux chanafM* 
li'lterbe Terde choisir, / 
£t prendre bon temps. 

Mabtial B'Auve&GKS. 



l^HE'snltry heat of stumner always brings with 
it, to tihe idler and tlie man of leisure, a wnginfi' 
for the leafy shade and the green luxuriance c3 
the country. It is pleasant to interchange the 
din of the city, the movement of the crowd, and 
the gossip of society, with the silence of the 
hamlet, the quiet seclusion of the grove, and the 
gossip of a woodland brook. As ^ sung in the 
old ballad of Eobin Hood,— 

*' In somer, when the shawes be aheyi^ 

And leves be large and long, ' 
Hit is fall mery in feyre foreste. 

To here the foalys song; 
To se the dere draw to the dale 

And leve the hilles hee. 
And shadow hem in the leves grenei 

Vnder the grene wode tree.** 

It was a feeling of this kind that prompted 
me, during my residence in the North of France* 
to pass one of the summer months at Auteui]« 
the pleasantest of the many little villages that 
lie in the immediate vicinil^ of the metropoliB. 
It is situated on the outskirts of the Bois de 
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Boulogne^ a woodof aome extent^ in whoie greeiL 
«&jB tlie dn'sty eit ^oys the Ivznrj of a& 
-mniog dim» aiid geatloaeDL meet in the monir 
ing to fiive eack oilier ettis&etioD ia the usual 
way. A cross-road, skirted with gteea hed|^ 
VfWBf and overshadowed by tall jDojUan, leads 
20U from the noisy highway of ot. Cloud and 
V^nsaOies to the stiU retumnent of this subuzbaft 
Itaiiiiet. Chi either side like eye discovers old 
ehftteaux amid the tzees, and i^reen parks, whoae 
peasant shades recall a iiiousand usages of La 
S'ontaine, BaciAe, and Moli&re ; and on an emi- 
JEienoe, overiookiiig the windings of the Seini^ 
and giTing a beantiM ilioxrgh distant view of 
&e £»me8 and gardens of Paris, rises the village 
of Passy, long the residence of our countryiaeBL 
IFrai^lin and Count E.;iunford. 

I took up my abode at a maison de simtd^ not 
that I was a valetudinarian, Jbut because I thei« 
ibund some one to whom I could whispei^ 
''How sweet is solitude!" Behind the house 
was a garden fiUed with iTuit-trees« of various 
Icmds, and adorned with grav^*walks a^ green 
arbours, furnished with tables and rustic seats, 
iot the repose of the invalid and the sleep of 
th& indolent. Here the inmates of the rural 
hospital met on common ground, to breathe the 
mv^^xr^sing air of morning, and while away the 
la^ noon car vacant evemng with tales <k the 
ai^-chamber. 

The establishment was keptbyDr.Bentdelioi^ 
a dried^ little fi^ow, with red hair, a sandy 
complexion, and the physiognomy and gestorefi 
of a monkey. Hischaractar corresponded to his 

Eard hneaments ; ibr he had ail a monkeylB 
and carious impertinence. iN^everthelesi^ 
as he was, the village JSseulapius strutted 
iBprdi the little gxeat maa of Auteuil. Xhf 
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peasants looked np to hixn as to an onude'; lie 
contrived to be at t^e head of every thinly and, 
laid claim to the credit of all pubuc improver 
ments in the village ; in fine, he was a great man 
on a small scale. 

It was within the dingy wallsof this little poten>-r 
tate's imperial palace that I chose my couJatrf 
residence. I had a chamber in the second story* 
with a solitary window, which looked upon tho 
street, and gjave me a peep into a neighboor'a 
garden. This I esteemed a great privilege ; for» 
as a stranger, I desired to see all that wa^. 
passing out of doors ; and the sifi^t of green 
trees, thonsh grovdng on another's ground, is 
always a blessing. Within doors — ^had I beea 
disposed to quarrel with my household gods-*%[ 
might have taken some objection to my neighs 
bourhood; for, on one side of me was a eon« 
sumptive patient, whose graveyard com^h drove 
me m>m my chamber by day ; and on tne othei^ 
an English colo^el, whose incoherent ravings^ in 
the delirium of a high and obstinate &ver» 
often broke my slumbers by night ^ but I found 
ample amends for these inconveniences in the 
society of those who were so little indisposed as 
hardly to know what ailed them, and those who, 
in health themselves, had accompanied a &iend 
or relative to the shades of the country . m 
pursuit of it. To these I am indebted for much 
courtesy; and particularly to one who, if these 
pages should ever meet her eye, -will not, Iho^, 
oe unwilling to accept this slight memorial ot » 
former friendship. 

It was, however, to the Bois de Boulogne that 
Hooked for my principal recreation. There I 
took my solitary walk, morning and evening i 
or, mounted on a little mouse-coloured donkey* 
paeed demurely along the woo^and pathway* 



I'&id a fatounte seat beneath the shadow of a 
i^enerlible oak, one of the few hoary patriarchs 
of thc^wood which had survived the" bivouacs of 
tlie allied annies. It stood upon the brink of a 
little glassy pool, whose tranquil boeiom was the 
image of a quiet and secluded life, and stretched 
fte parental arms over a rustic bench, that had 
b<ften eonstnicted beneath it for the accommoda* 
tion of the foot-traveller, or, perchance, some 
Mle dreamer like m^rself. It seemed to look 
round with a lordly air upon its old hereditary 
domain, whose stillness was no longer broken by 
ike tap of the martial drum, nor tiie discordant 
&img of arms; and, as the breeze whispered 
amon^ its branches, it seemed to be holdinf^^ 
i^enmy colloquies with a few of its venerable 
contemporaries, who stooped fiK>m the opposite 
bank of the pool, nodding firavely now and then, 

mirror below. 

In this quiet haunt of rural repose I used to 
^It at noon, hear the birds sing» and " possess 
myself in much quietness/*^ Just at my leet lay 
t^ little silver pool, with the sky and the woods 
painted in its mimic vault, and occasionally the 
image of a bird, or the soft, watery outline of a 
doud, floating silently through its sunny hollows, 
^e water-lily spreaa its broad, green leaves on 
^e surface, and rocked to sleep a little world of 
insect life in its golden cradle. Sometimes a 
Wandering leaf came floating and wavering down- 
ward, and settled on the water ; then a vagabond 
insect would break the smooth surface into a 
thousand ripples, or a green-cOated fros sUde 
^om the bank, and, plump 1 dive headbng to 
the bottom. 

' I entered, too, with some enthusiasm, into all 
the rural sports and merrimakes of the village. 
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The hcitfixfs were so mkirf little enM of ttiitll 
and good feeling; for tm French hare ihaJb 
happy and snnslime temperamenty'^that menrf • 
go-mad character,-**wiiicE renders all their socw 
SEieetin^s sqenes of arjoyment and hikritj. I 
ssade it a point neyer to miss any of the Jefet 
ekamp^eSy or rural danees^ at the wood of 
Bonlogne ; though I confess it somyetimefl gave 
me a momentai7 uneasiness to see my rustio 
thixme beneath the oak nsnrped by a noisy ^oxtp 
of fiirls, the silence and deeontm <k my imaginaiy 
TeMm. broken by music and laughter, and, in a 
word, mj wh<He kingdom tamed topsytarvy 
wi^ romping, fiddling, and dancing. But I am 
saturally, and from principle, too, a loyer of all 
those innocent amusements which cheer tho 
labourer's toil, and, as it were, put their shoul« 
ders in the wheel of life, and help the poor maa 
^tJong.with his load of cares. Henee I saw with 
no smaU delight the rustic swain astride th9 
wooden horse of the carrousel^ and the village 
maiden whirHng round and round in its dizzy car ; 
or took my stand on a rising ground that over- 
looked the dance, an idle spectator in abu^ 
throng. It was just where the village touched 
the outward border of the wood. There a Httle 
area had been levelled beneath the trees, sur- 
rounded by a painted rail, with a row of benches 
inside. Tne music was played in a slight bal- 
cony, built around the trunk of a large tree in 
the centre: and the lamps hanging from the 
branches above, gave a gay, fant^tic, and faiiy 
look to the scene. How often in such momente 
did I recall the lines of Groldsmith, describing 
those "kinder skies" beneath which "France 
disnlays her bright domain," and feel how true 
ana masterly the sketdb, — 



« Alike aUsfw; damef ^faneieutdaya. 

Have led their obildren tbroogh the mirthfal maze, 
^ And the gray grandsire, skilled in gestic lore. 
Has fHsked beneath the burden of threescore.* 

Nor miut I forget to mei^ion the fete pa- 

' ~ Id at 



itonale, — a kind of annual fair, which is helc 
inidsasimer, in honour of the patron saint of 
Auteuil. Then the prindpal street of the viUaea 
k fiUed with booths of every description ; stroU- 
iag players, and rope-dancers, and jugglers, and 
giants, and dwarfs, and wild beasts, and all 
Sinds of wonderful shows, excite the gaping 
curiosity of the throng; and in dust, crowds, 
and coxuusion, the village rivals the capital itself. 
Then the goodly dames of Passy deseend into 
the village c^ Auteuil : then the brewers of Bil- 
lancourt and the tannors of Sevres dance lustily 
under the greenwood tree; and then» too, the 
sturdy fishmongers of Br^tign^ and Saint- You 
regale their fat wives with an airing in a swings 
and their customers with eels and crawfish ; o7» 
as i^ more poetically set forth in an old Cimst- 
mafi carol, — 

« Tons ensslez vn venir tons cenx de Saint-Ton, 

£t oeaic de Br^gny apportant dn poisson, 

Les Barbeauz et gardons, aaguiUes et caipettes 

Etoient a bon iwiroh^ 

Croyez. 

A oette joum^e-U» 

La, \k, 

Et vobA les perchettes.'* 

I found anotiher souree of amuaement in ob- 
florving the yarious persona^ that daily passed 
and repassed beneath my wmdow. The character 
which most of all arrested my attention was a 
poor blind fiddle, whom I fiiist saw chanting a 
dolefnl ballad at the door of a small tavern near 
tbo ga-te of the village. He wore a brown coal» 
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out at elbows, the fragment of a velvet waisleoaf^ 
and a pair of tight nankeens, so short as hardly 
to reach below his calves. A little foraging oap^ 
that had long since seen its best days, set off aa 
open good-humonred countenance, bronzed by 
sun and wind. He was led about by a bris]^ 
middle-aged woman, in straw hat andwoodeo^ 
shoes ; and a little barefooted boy, with i^<etm 
blue eyes and flaxen hair, held a tattered hat in 
his hand, m which he collected eleemosynaj^j 
sous. The old fellow had a favourite song^ 
which he used: to sing with great glee to a merry^ 
joyous air, the burden of which ran " Chaavtom 
Vamov/r et Uplaidr /" I often thought it would 
have been a- good lesson for the crabbed and dis* 
contented ricSi man to have heard this remnant 
of humanity,^poor, blind, ani in rags, and d4* 
pendent upon casual charity for his daily bread* 
singing in so cheerful a voice the charms of 
existence, and, as it were, fiddling life away to a 
merry tune. 

I was one morning called to my window by 
the sound of rustic music. I looLed out and 
beheld a procession of villagers advancing along 
the road, attired in gay dresses, and marching 
merrily on in the direction of the church. I soon 
perceived that it was a marriage-festival. The 
procession was led by a lon^ orang-outang of a 
man, in a straw hat and white dimity boo-coait| 
playing on an asthmatic clarionet, from whkh 
he contrived to blow unearthly sounds, ever t|nd 
anon squeaking off at right angles from his tune, 
and winding up witli a ^and nourish on the gut* 
tural notes. Behind him, led by his little boy, 
came the blind fiddler, his honest features glow-* 
ifig with all the hilarity of a rustic bridal, and, 
as he stumbled along, sawing away upon hiff 
fiddle till he made all crack again. Then came 
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^' Itappy bridegroom, dressed in bis Sunday 
jlwt of olue, witb a large nosegay in bis bntton- 
hfi^e ; and . close beside bim bis blusbin^ bride, 
witk downcast eyes, clad in- a wbite rooe and 
«illppeps, and wearing a wreatb of wbite roses in 
^^ nair. Tbe friends and relatives brougbt lip 
HkS procession ; and a troop of Tillage urcbins 
<Ame sbouting along in tbe rear, scrambling 
ainong tbemselves for tbe largess of sous and 
VOgar-plums tbat now and tben issued in large 
handfiils from tbepockets of a lean man in blacK, 
wko seemed to officiate as master of ceremonies 
cm tbe occasion. I gazed on tbe procession till 
it was out of sigbt ; and wben tbe fast wbeeze of 
file clarionet died upon my ear, I could not belp 
tbinking bow bappy were they wbo were tbus to 
dwell together m tbe peaceful bosom of tbeir 
native vulage, far from tbe gilded misery and 
ibe pestilential vices of tbe town. 

On tbe evening of tbe same day, I was sitting 
by tbe window, enjoying tbe fresbness of the 
air and tbe beauty and stillness of tbe bour» 
when I beard tbe distant and solemn hymn of 
tib« Catholic burial-service, at first so famt and 
indistinct that it seemed an illusion. It rose 
mournfully on tbe bush of evening,— died gra- 
dually away, — tben ceased. Then it rose again, 
aearexand more distinct, and soon after a funeral 
procession appeared, and passed directly beneath 
my window. It was led by a priest, bearing the 
bflEoner of tbe church, and followed by two boys, 
holding long flambeaux in tbeir bands. Next 
eftzne a double file of priests in their surpHces, 
with a missal in one band and a lighted wax 
taper in tbe other, chanting the frmeiil dirge at 
intervals,— ^now pausing, and tben again tcudng 
up the motimfoi burden of tbeir lainentation, 
aeeompanied by otbersi who played upon a rude 
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kind of bassoon, with a dismal and wailing soimd. 
llien followed varioas symbols of the chordi, 
and the bier borne on the shoulders of four mezL 
The coffin was covered with a velvet pall, and a 
chaplet of white flowers lay upon it, indicating 
that the deceased was unmarried. A few of the 
villagers came behind^ clad in mourning robee, 
and bearing lighted tapers. The procession 
passed slowly along the same street that in the 
morning had been thronged by the gay bridal 
company. A melancholy train of thought forced 
itself home upon my mmd. The joys and sor- 
rows of this world are so strikingly mingle^l 
Our mirth andgrief are brought so mournfulW 
in contact ! "We laugh when others weep, — ana 
others rejoice when we are sad ! The light heart 
und the heavy walk side by side and go about 
together! Beneath the same roof are spread 
the wedding-feast and the funeral-pall! The 
bridal-song mingles with the burial-hymn ! On© 
goes to the marriage-bed, another to the grave; 
and all is mutable, uncertain, and transitory. 

It is with sensations of pure delight that I 
recur to the brief period of my existence which 
was passed in the peaceful shades of AuteuiL 
There is one kind of wisdom which we learn 
from the world, and another kind which can be 
acquired in solitude only. In cities we study 
those around us ; but in the retirement of ^e 
country we learn to know ourselves. The voice 
within us is more distinctly audible in the still- 
ness of the place ; and the gentler affections of 
our nature spring up more freshly in its 
tranquilhty and sunsliine, — ^nurtured by the 
healthy principle which we inhale with the pure 
air, and invigorated by the genial influences 
which descen d into the heart from the quiet of 
Ihe sylvan solitude around, and the soft serenity 
of the. sky above. 



JACQUELINE. 



IHath lies on her, like an nntimely frost 
Upon the sweetest floorer of all the field. 

r Shakspeabb. 



"Deak motlier, is it not the bell I hear ?" 
'* Yes, my child ; the beU fpr morning prayerSi. 
It is Sunday to-day." 

" I had forgotten it. But now ail days are 
alike to me. Hark 1 it sounds again, — ^louder,— 
louder. Open the window, for I love the sound. 
The sunshme and the fresh morning ah* reviye 
me. And the church-bell, — O mother, — ^it re- 
minds me of the ho^ Sabbath mornings by the 
Loire, — so calm, so nushed, so beautiful ! sNTow 

f\Te me my prayer-book, and draw the curtain 
ack, that! may see the green iarees and the 
church spire. I feel better to-day, dear 
mother." 

it was a bright, cloudless morning in August* 
The dew still ghstened on the trees; and a 
slight breeze wafted to the sick-chamber of Jac- 
queline the song of the birds, the rustle of the 
leaves, and the solemn chime of the church bells. 
She had been raised up in bed, and, reclining 
upon the pillow, was gazing wistfully upon the 
quiet scene without. Her mother gave her the 
prayer/-book, and then turned away to hide a 
teii^ that stole down her cheek. 
At lengl^ the bells ceased. Jacqueline crossed 
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herself, kissed a pearl crucifix that hung around, 
her neck, and opened the silver clasp of her/ 
missal. Eor a time she seemed wholly absorbed 
in her devotions. \Her lips moved, but no sound 
was audible. At intervals the solemn voice of 
the priest was heard at a distance, and then the 
confused responses of the congregation, dying, 
awav in inarticulate murmurs. Ere long the 
thrilling chant of the Catholic service broke upon 
the ear. At first it was low, solemn, and indis- 
tinct ; then it became more earnest and entreat- 
ing, as if interceding and implorinff pardon for 
sin ; and then arose h)uder and louder, full, har- 
monious, majestic, as it wafted the song of praise 
to heaven,~^and suddenly ceased. Then the 
sweet tones of the organ were heard, — ^trembling, 
thrilling, and rising higher and higher, and filling 
the whole air with their rich, melodious musi^ 
What exquisite accords ! — what noble har- 
monies ! — what touching pathos ! The soul of 
the sick girl seemed to kindle into more ardent 
devotion, and to be wrapt away to heaven in 
the fnll, harmonious chorus, as it swelled on- 
ward, doubling and redoubling, and rolling up- 
ward in a fim burst of rapturous devotion! 
Then all was hushed again. Once more the low 
sound of the bell smote the air, and announced 
the elevation of the host. The invalid seemed 
entranced in prayer. Her book had fallen 
beside her, — ^her hands were clasped, — ^her eyes 
closed, — her soul retired within its secret cham- 
bers. Then a more triumphant peal of bells 
arose. The tears gushed irom her closed and 
swollen lids ; her cheek waa flushed ; she opened 
her dark eyes, and fixed them with an expres- 
sion of deep adoration and penitence upon an 
image of the Savionr on the cross, which hung 
at the foot of her bed, and her lips again moved 
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in prayer. Her countenanoe expressed the 
, deepest resipiation. She seemed to ask only 
that she mi^ht die in peace, and go to the bosom 
of her Sedeemer. 

The mother was kneeling by the window, 
wiih her face concealed in the folds of the cnr* 
tain. She arose, and, going to the bedside of 
her child* threw her arms around her and burst 
into tears. 

** My dear mother, I shall not live long ; I 
fed it here. This piercing pain, — at times it 
seizes me, and I cannot — cannot breathe." 

" My child, you will be better soon." 

**Yes, mother, I shall be better soon. All 
tears, and pain, and sorrow will be over. The 
hynm of adoration and entreaty I have just 
heard, I shall never hear again on earth. iSi ext 
Sabbath, mother, kneel again by that window 
as to-day. I shall not be here, upon this bed of 
pain and sickness ; but when you hear the solemn 
nymn of worship, and the beseeching tones that 
wing the spirit up to Grod, think, mother, that 
I am there, with my sweet sister who has gene 
before us, — ^kneeling at our Saviour's feet, and 
happy, — O, how happy!" 

liie aiHicted motner made no reply, — ^her 
hfe&rt was too iuU to speak. 

"You remember, mother, how calmly Amie 
died. She was so young and beautiful ! I always 
pray that I may die as sh^ did. I do not fear 
death as I did before she was taken from us. 
But, O, — ^this |)ain, — ^this cruel pain 1 — ^it seems 
to draw my mind back &om heaven. When it 
leaves me, I shall die in peace." 

" My poor child ! G^*b holy will be done T* 
The invalid soon sank into a qmet slumber. The 
excitement was over, and exhausted nature sought 
relief in sleep. 
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The persons between whom tliis scene passed 
were a widow and Iier sick daughter, from the 
neighbourhood of Tours. They had left the 
ba^s of the Loire to consult the more expen- 
enced physicians ol the metropolis, and had 
been directed to the maison de santi at Auteuil 
for the benefit of the pure air. But all in vain. 
The health of the uncomplaining patient grew 
worse and worse, and it soon oecame eyident 
that the closing scene was drawing near. 

Of this Jacqueline herself seemed conscious ; 
and towards evening she expressed a wish to 
receive the last sacraments of the church. .A 
priest was sent for; and ere long the tinkling*of 
a Httle beU in the street announced his approach. 
He bore in his hand a silver chalice containing 
the consecrated wafer, and a small vessel filled 
with the holy oil of the extreme imction hung 
from his neck. Before him walked a boy carry- 
ing a little bell^ whose sound announced the 
jassing of these symbols of the Catholic faith. 
In the rear, a few of the villagers, bearing lighted 
wax tapers, formed a short and melancholy pro- 
cession. They soon entered the sick-chamber, 
and the glimmer of the tapers mingled with the 
red light of the setting sun that shot his fareweU 
rays through the open window. The vessel of 
oil and the silver chalice were placed upon the 
table in front of a crucifix that hung upon the 
wall, and aU present, excepting the priest, threw 
themselves upon their knees. ^ The priest then 
approached the bed of the dying girl, and said, 
m a slow and solemn tone,— 

The Xing of kin^s and Lord of lords has 
passed thy threshold. Js thy spirit ready to 
receive Him P" 

« It is, father." 

" Hast thou confessed thy sinsP 
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^Holy fetBer, no.** 

^ Confess thyself, then, that ihj sins may be 
fomyen, and tiiy name recorded m the book of 
life." 

And» taming to the kneeling crowd around, he 
wayed his hand for them to retire, and was left 
alone with the sick girl. He seated himself 
beside her pillow, and the subdued whisper of 
the confession mingled with the murmur of the 
eyening air, whick lifted the heavy folds of the 
curtains, and stole in upon the holy scene. Poor 
Jacqueline had few sms to confess, — a secret 
ihouf^ht or two towards the pleasures and delights 
of, the world,— a wish to live, unuttered, but 
wbicb, to the eye <^ her self-accusing spirit* 
seemed to resist the wise providence of God ;— 
no more. The confession of a meek and lowly 
heart is soon made. The door was again opened; 
the attendants entered, and knelt aroxmd the bed, 
and the priest proceeded, — 

"And now prepare thyself to receive with 
contrite heart tne body of our blessed Lor4 and 
Redeemer. Dost thou believe that our Lord 
Jesus Christ was conceived by the Holy Spirit, 
and boom of the Virgin Mary r * 

" I believe." 

And all present joined in the solemn re- 
sposise, — 

« I believe." 

"Dost thou beHeve that the Father is God, 
that the Son is Grod, and that the Holy Spirit is 
Grod, — ^three persons and one God P" 

« I beKeve." 

^Dost thou beHeye that the Son is seated on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high, whence 
he shad come to judge the quick and the dead P" 

" I believe.** 
Dost thou believe that by the holy sacra- 
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ments of the cburoli thy Bins are forgiren lihee, 
and that thus thou art made wortfiv of eternal 
life P" 

" I believe." 

f'Dost thou pardon, with all thy heart, aU 
who have ofifended thee in thought, word, pr 
deed r 

" I pardon them." 

'* And dost thou ask pardon of God and thy 
neighbour for all ofienoes thou hast committed 
agamst them, either in thought, word, or deedP" 

" I do I" 

" Then repeat after me, — O Lord Jesus, I am 
not worthy, nor do I merit, that thy divine 
majesty should enter this poor tenement of day; 
but, according to thy holy promises, be my sins 
forgiven, and mv soul washed white from all 
transgression." 

Then, taking a consecrated wafer from the 
vase, he placed it between the lips of the dying 
g^rl, and, while the assistant sounded the Httle 
silver bell, said, — 

" Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Ckristi custodiat 
anitnam tuam in vitam etemam" 

And the kneehng crowd smote their breasts 
and responded in one solemn voice,— 

"Amen!" 

The priest then took a little golden rod, and 
dipping it in holy oil, anointed the invalid upon 
the lumds, feet, and breast, in the form of the 
cross. When tiiese ceremonies were completed, 
the priest and his attendants retired, leavmg the 
xrtotner alone with her dying child, who, from the 
exhaustion. caused by the preceding scene, sank 
into a death-like sleep. 

*' Between' two worlds life horered like a star, 
'Twixt night and mom. upon the horizon's Terge.* 
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, . The long twilight of the summer eTening stole 
(m, the shi^ows deeoened without, and the night- 
lamp elunmered feebly in the sick-chamber ; but 
still &e slept. She was lying with her hands 
<^ped upon her breast, — her pallid cheek rest- 

.,kig upon the pillow, and her bloodless lips apart, 
out motionless and silent as the sleep of death. 
Not a breath interrupted the silence of her 
siuinber. Not a movement of the heayy and 

- sunken eyelid, not a trembling of the lip, not 
a shadow on the marble brow, tdd when the spirit 
took its flight. It passed to a better world thaa 
this: — 

" lliere'8 a perpetual spring, — ^perpetual yoiith ; 
No joint-b^Lombing cold, nor scorching heat, 
Faming nor age, have any being tiiere." 



THE SEXAGENAKIAN. 



Do yon set down your name in the BcroU of yonth, that 
are written down olcC with all the chantcten of age ? Have 
yon not a moist eye, a dry hand, a yellow cheek, a white 
beard, a deereaaing 1^ ? — Shakspeabe. 



These lie goes, in his long rasset snrtout', 
sweeping down yonder gravel-walk, beneath the 
trees, like . a yellow leaf in the autumn wafted 
along by a fitful gust of wind. Now he pauses, 
—now seems to be whirled round in an eddy,— 
and now rustles and brushes onward again. He 
is talking to himself in an undertone, as usual, 
ftnd flourishes a piece of snuff between his fore- 
finger and his thumb, ever and anon drumming 
on the cover of his box, by way of emphasis, 
with a soxmd like the tap of a woodpecker. He 
always takes a morning walk in the garden, — ^in 
fact, I may say he passes the greater part of the 
day there, either strolling up and down the 
gravel-walks or sitting on a rustic bench in one 
of the leafy arbours. He always wears that 
same dress, too; a bell-crowned hat, a frilled 
bosom, and white dimity vest, soiled with snuff, 
—light nankeen breeches, and, over all, that long 
and flowing surtout of russet-brown Circassian, 
hanging in wrinkles roimd his slender body, and 
toying with his thin, rakish le^s. Such is his 
constant garb, morning and evenmg; and it gives 
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ham a cool and bTeezy look, oTen in the beat of s 
ooondaj iii August. 

The personage sketched in the preceding para* 
graph is Monsieur D'ArgentyiUe, asexagenanan, 
with whom I became acquainted during my • 
residence at the maison de santS of Auteml. 1 
fonnd him there, and left him there. I^obody 
knew when he came, — ^he had been there from 
time immemorial ; nor when he was going awaj,. 
--for he himself did not know ; nor what ailed 
him, — ^for though he was always complaining, 
yet he grew neither better nor worse, never 
consulted the physician, and ate yoraciously three 
times a da^. At ta^le he was rather peeyish, 
troubled his neighbours with his elbows, and 
uttered the monosyllable pisk ! rather oftener 
than good-breeding and a due deference to the - 
opinions of others seemed to justify. As soon 
as he seated himself at table, he breathed into 
Ids tambler, and wiped it out with a napkin ; 
then wiped his plate, his spoon, his knife and 
fork in succession, and each with great care. 
. Afler this he plaeed the na^dn under his chin ; 
and, these preparations bem^ completed, gave 
jfoU swin^ to an appetite whi<£ was not inappro- 
priately denominated, by one of our guests, **wm 
jbim canine'* 
^ The old gentleman's weak side was an affecta- 
tion of youth and gallantry. Though " written 
down old, with all Qie duiacten of age," yet at 
times he seemed to think himself in uie heyday 
of life ; and the assiduous court he paid to a 
£ur countess, who was passing the summer ali 
Hie maison de santS^ was the source of no little 
xnemment to all but himself. He loved, too, to 
recall the golden aee of his amours ; and would 
disuBourse with pruix eloquence, and a faint 
twinkle in hia watery eye, of his honMeiforUime^ 
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in times of old, and the rigours tliat many a fair 
dame had suffered on his account. Indeed his 
chief pride seemed to be to make his hearers 
]beliere that he had been a dangerous man in 
his youth, and was not yet cjuite safe. 

As I also was a peripatetic of the garden, we 
encountered each other at every turn. At first 
our conversation was limited to the usual saluta- 
tions of the day; but ere long our casual 
acquaintance npened into a kind of intimacy. 
Step by step 1 won my way, — ^first into ma 
society,— then into his snuff-box, — and then into 
his heart. He was a great talker, and he found 
in me what he found m no other inmate of the 
house, — a good listener, who never interrupted 
his l6ng stories, nor contradicted his opinions. 
So he talked down one alley and up another,— 
from breakfast till dinner, — ^from dinner till mid- 
Xkight, — at all times and in all nlaces, when he 
could catdi me by the button, till at last he had 
confided to my ear all the important and unim* 
portant events of a life of sixty years. 

Monsieur D*Argentville was a shoot from a 
weidthy family of Nantes. Just before the re- 
volution, he went up to Paris to study law at the 
University, and like many other wealthy scho- 
lars of his age, was soon involved in the intrigues 
and dissipation of the metropolis. He first 
established himself in the Eue de rUniversit^ ; 
but a roguish pair of eyes at an opposite win- 
dow soon drove from the field such neavv tac- 
ticians as Hugues Doneau and Gkd Coqu^le. A 
flirtation was commenced in due form; and a 
flag of truce, offering to capitulate, was sent in 
the shape of a billet-doux. In the mean time he 
regularly amused his leisure hours by blowing 
luBseA across the street with an old pair of bef 
lows. One afternoon as he was occupied in this 
wajy a tall gentleman with whiskers stepped into 



the room, jost as lie had charged the bellows to the 
muzzle. He muttered something about an expla- 
nation, — ^his sister, — marriage, — and the satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman! ferhaps there is no 
situation in life so awkward to a man of real 
sensibility as that of being awed into matrimony 
or a duel by the whiskers of a tall brother. 
There was but one altematiye; and the next 
morning a placard at the window of the Bachelor 
of Love, with the words " Furnished apartment 
to let/' showed that the former occupant had 
found it conyenient to change lodgings. 

He next appeared in the Chauss^e-d'Antint 
where he assiduously prepared himself for future 
exigencies by a course of daily lessons in the use 
of the small sword. He soon after quarrelled 
with his best friend, about a little actress on the 
Soulevard, and had the satisfaction of being 
jilted, and then run through the body at the 
jBois de Boulogne. This gaye him new 6clat in 
the fashionable world, and consequently he pur- 
sued pleasure with a keener relish than eyer. 
He next had the grande pcLssum, and narrowly 
escaped marrying an heiress of great expecta- 
tions, and a countless number of chateaux. Just 
before the catastrophe, howeyer, he had the good 
fortune to discoyer that the lady's expectations 
.were limited to his own pocket, and that, as for 
her chateaux, they were all Chdteaux en JSm- 
^agiie. 

About this time his father died; and the hope- 
fid son was hardly well established in his inherit- 
"Ance, when the Eeyolution broke out. Unfortu- 
\114tely, he was a firm upholder of the diyiue 
zight of kings, and had the honour of being 
among the first of the proscribed. He narrowly 
; escaped the guillotine by jumping on board a 
Vessel bound for America, and arriyed at Boston 
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witk only a few francs in bis po<^et ; but, as he 
knew bow to aeoommodate mmself to cizcnm- 
stances, be o(mtmaed to lire by teacbing fencing 
and French, and keeping a dancing-scbo(d and a 
milliner. 

At the restoration of ihe Bourbons, he re- 
tamed to France; and from that time to the daj 
of our acquaintance had been engaged in a series 
of rexations lawsuits, in the hope of reoorering 
a portion of bis mroperty, which had been in* 
trusted to a friend for safe keepiiig at the com- 
mencement of the devolution. His friend, how- 
erer, denied all knowledge of the transaction, and 
assignment was very dimcult^x) tnrove. Twelve 
years of unsuccessnd litigation nad completely 
soured the old gentleman's temper, and made 
him peevish and misanthropic ; and he had come 
to Auteuil merely to escape the noise of the city, 
and to brace his shattered nerves with pure air 
and quiet amusements. There he idled me time 
away, sauntering about the garden of the t/Migan 
de sanii, talking to himself when he could get no 
other listener, and occasionally reinforcing his 
misanthropy with a dose oi the Maxims of La 
Bochefoucauld, or a visit to ihe scene of his duel 
in'tibie Bois de Boulogne. - > 

Poor Monsieur d* Ai^gentville ! What a mise- 
Table life he led, — or rather dragged on, — ^from 
day to day 1 A petulant, broken-down old man, 
who had outlived his fortune, and his friends, 
and his hopes, — ^yea, everything but the sting 
ai bad passions and the recollection of a life iU 
apent! Whether he still walks the earth or 
uumbers in its bosom, I know not ; but a lively 
recollection of him will always mingle with my 
reminiseences of AuteuiL 



PERE LA CHAISK 



 Oar fkthers find tbeir graves in our short memories, and 
mdSj teD US how we may be buried in our survivors. 

Oi^lirioA is not to be hired. The greater paft must be 
content to be as though they had not been, — ^to be found in 
the register of God, not in the loeard of man. 

Sib Thouas BbowxE'8 Um Bmriak 



The oemeterj of Pfere la Chaise is the West- 
Bttnster Abbey of Paris. Both are the dwellings 
c^ the dead; bat in one they repose in green 
allejp's and beneath the open sl^, — ^in the other 
their resting-plaoe is in tne shadowj aisle, and 
beneath the aii^L arches of an ancient abbey. 
One is a teipple of nature ; the other a temple of 
■rt. In one, the sofb melancholy of the scene is 
rendered still more touching by the warble of 
birds and the shade of trees, and the grave 
reo^Tea the gentle visit of the sunshine and the 
fihower : in the o4^er, no somid but the passing 
£po4fiiU breaks the silence of the place ; the twi- 
light steals in through high and dusk^ windows; 
and the damps of the gloomy yault he heavy on 
the heart, and leave &eir stain upon the moul- 
dering traeery of ihe tomb. 

P^re la Chaise stands just beyond the Barri^re 
d'AuIney, on a hill side, looking towards the city. 
ISumerons mvel walks, winding through shaay 
oiemies ana between marble monuments, lead 
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up from tlie pimclpal entrance to a chapel^n the 
Bimunit. There is hardly a grave that has not 
its endosnre planted with shrobbery ; and a thick 
mass of folis^^e half conceals each funeral stone. 
The sighing of the wind, as the branches rise and 
fall upon it, — ^the occasional note of a bird amon^^ 
the Irees, and the shifting of light and shade 
upoiv the tombs beneath, have a soothing effect 
upon the mind ; and I doubt whether any one 
can enter that enclosure, where repose the dust 
and ashes of so manj great and good men, with- 
out feeling the religion of the place steal over 
him, and seeing something of the dark and 
gloomy expression pass off &om the stem coxm- 
tenance of death. 

It was near the dose of a bright summer after- 
noon that I visited this celebrated spot for the 
first time. The first object that arrested my 
attention, on entering, was a monument in the 
form of a small Gk>thic chapel, which stands near 
the entrance, in the avenue leading to the righjk 
Land. On the marble couch within are stretchea 
two figures, carved in stone, and dressed in the 
antique garb of the middle i^os. It is the tomb 
of Ab^lard and Hdloise. The history of these 
unfortunate lovers is too well known to need 
recapitulation; but perhaps it is not so well 
known how often theb ashes were disturbed in 
the slumber of tlie ^ve. Abelard died m the 
monastery of Saint Marcel, and was buried in 
the vaults of the church. His body was after- 
wards removed to the convent of the Paradet, at 
the request of H^oise, and at her death her body 
was deposited in the same tomb. Three centuries 
they reposed together; after which they wer# 
separated to different sides of the church, iD 
calm the delicate scruples of the lady abbess d 
"the convent. More than a century afberwanli 
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t]i«f were . again nnited in the same tomb ; and 
m^n at length the Paraclet was destroyed, their 
mouldering remaina were transported to the 
chiirch of Nogent-snr-Seine. They were next 
deposited in an ancient cloister at Paris ; and 
now repose near ihegateway of the cemetery of 
I^re la Chaiae. What a smgolar destiny was 
theirs! that* after a life of such passionate and 
disastrous loye, — snch sorrows, and tears, and 
penitence, — ^their very dnst shotdd not be suffered 
to rest quietly in the srave !-*~that their death 
should so much resemble their life in its changes 
and vicissitudes, its partings and its meetings, its 
inquietudes and its persecutions ! — ^that mistaken 
seal should follow them down to the very tomb, — 
as if earthlv passion could glimmer, like a funeral 
lamp, amia tne damps of &e charnel-house, and 
** even in their ashes bum their wonted fires." 

As I gazed on the sculptured forms before me, 
and the little chapel, whose Gothic roof seemed 
to protect their marble sleep, my busy memory 
swung back the dark portals of the past, and the 
picture of their sad and eventful hves came up 
cefore me in the gloomy distance. What a lesson 
for those who are endowed with the fatal gift of 
genius! It would seem, indeed, that He who 
" tempers the wind to the shorn lamb" tempers 
also his chastisements to the errors and infirmi- 
ties of a weak and simple mind, — ^while the trans- 
gressions of him upon whose nature are more 
stropgly marked the intellectual attributes of the 
Deity are followed, even upon earth, by severer 
tokens of the divine displeasure. He wno sins in 
the darkness of a benighted intellect sees not so 
clearly, through the shadows that surround him, 
the countenance of an offended God ; but he who 
sine in the broad noonday of a dear and radiant 
nandt when at length me delirium of sensual 

D 3 
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paasion lias sabsided, and the doad flits awwf 
mm before the sun, tiembles beneaith the seareb* 
ing eye of that aocasing vower which is fltrong in 
the strength of a godlike intellect. Thus the 
mind and the heart are closely Hnked together, 
and the errors of genius bear with them their OWA 
chastisement, even upon earth. The history of 
Ab^lard and H61oise is an illustration of this 
truth. But at lengtii they sleep welL Their 
lives are like a tale that is told ; their errors are 
'* folded up like a book ;'' and what mortsl hand 
shall brealc the seal that death has set upon 
ifaem. 

Leaving this interesting tomb behind me, I 
took a pamway to the left, wluch conducted me 
up the hill side. X soon found myself in the 
deep shade of heavy foliage, where the branches 
of we yew and willow mingled, interwoven with 
the tendrils and blossoms of the honeysuckle. I 
now stood in the most populous nart of this city 
of tombs. Every step awakenea a new train of 
thn'niug recollections ; for at every step my eye 
caught the name of some one whose glory had 
exalted the character of his native land, and re- 
sounded across the waters of the Atlantic. Phi- 
losophers, historians, musicians, warriors, and 
poets slept side by side around me; some be- 
neath the gorgeous monument, and some beneath 
the simple headstone. But the political intrigue* 
the dream of science, the historical research, the 
ravishing harmony of soxmd, the tried oouragey 
the inspiration o^ the lyre, — ^where are tfaerP 
With tiie living, and not with the dead! The 
light hand has lost its cunning in the grave; 
but the soul, whose high volitions it obeyed, still 
lives to reproduce itseff in ages yet to o(mie. 

Among these graves of genius I observed her9 
•ad there a spl^did monumenti which had been 



nised by tha pride of family orer the dtuit of 
anea wko could, lay no daiu aither to the grati- 
tade or remembrance of posterity. Their pre- 
sence geemed like an intrusion into the sanctuary 
of genius. What had wealth to do there P Why 
should it crowd the dust of the great P That was 
no tiioroughfare of bu8ine88,--^no mart of ^ain I 
IDiere were no costly banquets there ; no ulkea. 
garments, nor gtudy liveries, nor obsequious 
attendants! "What serrants," says Jeremy 
Taylor, ''shall we have to wait upon us in tfaye 
grave P what friends to visit usP what officious 
people to deanse away the m<ast and unwhole- 
some doud reflected upon our faces from the 
sides of the weeping vaults, which are the longest 
weepers for our funerals P" Material wealth 
0ves a factitious superiority to the living, but 
^e treasures of intellect give a real superiority 
to the dead ; and the rich man, who would not 
deign to walk the street with the starving and 
penniless man of genius, deems it an honour, 
when death has redeemed the £une oi the neg- 
lected, to have his own ashes laid beside him, 
and to clabzi with -him the silent companionship 
of the gmve. 

I continued my walk through the numerous 
winding paths, as chance or curiosity directed me. 
.Vow I was lost in a little green hollow, overhung 
with thick4eaved idirubbexy, and then came oc^ 
upon an el0vati<«i, from which, through an open- 
ing in the trees, the eye cau^t glimpses ot the 
ci^, and the little esnplanade, at the foot of the 
TuSi, where the poof lie buried. There poverty 
bijres its grave, and takes but a short lease of the 
iiarrow lipase. At the end of a few months, or 
«t most of a £iw years, the tenant is dislodjE^ed 
to give place to another, and he in turn to atlurd. 
*' Who, ' says Sir Thomas Browne, '^ knows the 
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fate of his bones, or how often he is to be bnriedP 
Who hath the oracle of his ashes, or whither 
they are to be scattered P" 

Xet, even in that neglected comer, the hand 
of affection had been busy in decorating the hired 
house. Most of the graves were surrounded 
with a slight wooden p^ing, to secure them from 
the passing footstep; there was hardly one so 
deserted as not to be marked with its little wooden 
cross, and decorated with a garland of flowers ; 
and here and there I could perceive a solitary 
mourner, clothed in black, stooping to plant a 
shrub on the grave, or sitting in motionless sor- 
row beside it. 

As I passed on, an^d the shadowy avenues of 
the cemetery, I could not help comparing my 
own impressions with those which others nave 
felt when walking alone among the dwellings of 
the dead. Are, then, the sculptured urn and 
storied monument nothing more than symbols of 
family pride P Is all I see around me a memorial 
of the living more than of the dead, — an empty 
show of sorrow, which thus vaunts itself in 
mournful pageant and funeral parade P Is it in- 
deed true, as some have said, that the simple 
wnd-flower, which springs spontaneously upon 
the grave, and the rose, Tniich the hand of asbc- 
tion plants there, are fitter objects wherewith to 
adorn the narrow house P "No ! I feel that it is 
not so ! Let the good and the great be honoured 
even in the grave. Let the sculptured marble 
direct our footsteps to the scene of their long 
sleep; let the chiselled epitaph repeat their 
names, and tell us where repose the nobly good 
and wise ! It is not true that all are equSl m 
the grave. There is no equality even there. 
The mere handful of dust ana ashes,— the m^re 
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distiaction of prince and bes^gar,— of aricli wind- 
ing-slieet and a shroudless Durial,— of a solitary 
^rave and a family vault, — ^were this all, — ^then, ' 
indeed, it would be true that death is a common 
leveller. Such paltry distinctions as those of 
wealth and poverty are soon levelled by the 
«pade and mattock; the damp breath of the 
. grave blots them out for ever. But there are 
other distinctions which even the mace of death 
cannot level or obliterate. Can it break down 
the distinction of virtue and vice P Can it con* 
found the good with the bad P the noble with the 
baseP all uiat is truly great, and pure, and god- 
like, with all that is scorned, and sinful, and de- 
l^radedP No! Then death is not a common 
Weller! Are all alike beloved in death and 
honoured in their burial P Is that ground holy 
. where the bloodv hand of the murderer sleeps 
from crime P l5oes every grave awaken the 
same emotions in our hearts P and do the foot- 
steps of the stranger pause as long beside each 
funeral stone P No ! Then all are not equal in 
the grave! And as long as the good and evil 
deeds of men live after them, so long will there 
,be distinctions even in the grave. The superiorily 
of one over another is in the nobler and better 
emotions which it excites ; in its more fervent ad- 
monitions to virtue ; in the livelier recollection 
which it awakens of the good and the great, whose 
bodies are crumbling to dust beneath our feet ! 

If, then, there are distinctions in the grave* 
surely it is not unwise to designate them by the 
external marks of honour. These outward ap- 
pliances and memorials of respect, — the mournful 
pm, — ^the sculptured bust, — ^the epitaph eloquent 
in praise,—- cannot indeed create these distino- 
tions, but they serve to mark them. Ijt; is only 
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when pride or wealth builds them to hoiiOTit flM 
slave of mammon or the slave of appetite, when 
&e voice from the grave rebukes the false and 
pompous epitaph, and the dust and ashes of the 
tomb seem strugj^ling to maintain the supaionty 
of m^e worldly rank, and to cany mto tliie 
grave the bawbles of earthly vanity, — ^it is then, 
and then only, that we feel how utterly worth- 
less are all the devices of sculpture, and the 
empty pomp of monumental brass i 

After rambling leisurely about lor some time^ 
Teading the inscriptions on the various mona- 
ments which attracted my curiosity, and giving 
way to the different reflections they suggested, I 
aat down to rest myself on a sunken tombstone. 
A winding gravel- walk, overshaded by an avenue 
of trees, and lined on both sides with richly- 
sculptured monuments, had gradually conducted 
me to the summit of the hill, upon whose slope 
the cemetery stands. Beneath me in the dis- 
tance, and dun-discovered through the misty and 
smoky atmosphere of evening, rose the eountless 
Toofs and spires of the city. Beyond, throwing 
lus level rays athwart the dusliy landscape, sanl 
the broad red sun. The distant murmur of the 
city rose upon my ear ; and tiie toll of the even- 
ing bell came up, mingled with the rattle of the 
payed str^t ana the confused sounds of labour. 
>Vhat an hour for meditation ! What a contrast 
between the metropolis of the living and the 
metropolis of the dead ! I could not help calling 
to my mind that allegory of mortality, written 
by a hand which has been many & long yeaf 
edd: — 

- Earth goeth vpcm eortii m man vpon mould, 
Uke as earth upon. «arfch never go shoaM, 
Earth goeth npon «affth asglittoung goM, 
And yet shall earth imto earth rather than he would. 



' tm, esrth on eaitb, consider tlioa msjr* 
HoTT earth cometh to earth naked alwaf » 
Why shall earth upon earth go gtout or gay, 
Sinoe earth out of earth shall pass hi poor amy.*^ 



* I snliioiB this relic of old English rerse «itire> and in 
fts antiquated language, for those of my readers who may 
tnve an antiquarian taste. It is c<^ied from a boolc whose 
title I hare forgotten, and of which I have but a single leai^ 
containing the poem. In describing the antiquities of the 
dkiureh of Stratford-upon-ATon, the writer girea the follow- 
ing account of a very old painting upon the wtXk and of the 
poem which served as its motto. The painting is no longer 
visible, having been effaced in repairing the church. 

** Against the west waU of the nave, on the soBiJi skle of 
the arch, was painted the martyrdom of Thomas-i-Becket, 
while kneeling at the altar of St. Benedict, in Canterbury 
Cathedral ; below this was the figure of as angel, probably 
St. Michael, supporting a long scroll, upon which were 
seven stanzas in old English, being an allegory of mor- 
tality:— 

«• Ertiie out of Erthe ys wonduriy wroght 
Erth hath gotyn uppon erth a dygnyte of noght 
Erth ypon erth hath sett all hys thowbt 
How erth apon erth may be hey browght 

'* Erth apon erth wold be a kyng 
But bow that erth gott to erth he thyngkys nothyn 
When erth byddys erth hys rentys whom bryng 
Then schall erth apon erth have a bard ptyng 

** Erth apon erth wynnys castellys and tovirys 
Then seth erth unto erth thys ys all owrys 
When erth apon erth hath bylde hys bowrys 
Then schall erth for erth suffur many hard schowiys 

<* Erth goth apon erth as man apon mowld 
Lyke as erth apon erth never goo schold 
Erth goth apon erth as gelsteryng gold 
And yet schall erth unto erth rather than he wold 

^ Why that erUi loreth erth wondur me thynke 
Or why that erth wold for erth other swett or swynkt 
When #rth apon erth ys bn^ht wt.yn the brynke 
Then schaU erth apon erth, hare a fowl! stynke 
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Before I left the grave-yard the shades of 
evening had fallen, and the objects around me 
grown dim and indistinct. As I passed the gate- 
way, I turned to take a parting look. I could 
distinguish only the chapel on the summit of the' 
hill, and here and there a lofty obelisk of snow- 
white marble, rising from the black and heavy 
mass of foliage around, and pointing upward to 
the gleam of the departed sun, that stilt lingered 
in the sky, and mingled with the soil stanight 
of a summer evening. 



" Lo erth on erth consedur thow may 
How erth comyth to erth nakyd all way 

. Why shall erth apon erth goo stowte br gay 
8eth erth owt of erth schaU passe yn poor aray 

** I ooansill erth apon erth that ys wondurly wrogt 
The whyl yt. erth ys apon erth to tome hys thowht 
And pray to god upon erth y t. all erth wroght 
That all crystyn soullys to ye. blys may be broght 

** Beneath were two men. holding a scroll over a body 
wrapped in a winding'Sheet, and covered with some emblems 
€f mortality,** fte. 



THE VALLEY OF THE LOIRE. 



Je ne consols quHme mani^e de Voyager plus agreable 
que d'aller a cbeval, o*est d'aller a pied. On part a son 
xnomeiit, on s'arrdte d sa Yolont^, on fait tant et si pea 
d'exerdse qu'on veut. 

Quand on ne veut qn'anlTer, on pent coarir en chaise de 
poste i mais quand on yeut yoyager, 11 faut aller a pied. 

SOU8S£AU. 



Ik the beautiful montli of October, I made a 
foot excursion- alon^ the banks of the Loirei from 
Orleans to Tours. This luxuriant region is justly 
called the garden of France. From Orleans to 
Blois, the whole valley of the Loire is one con- 
tinued vineyard. The bright green foHage of 
the vine spreads, like the undulations of the sea, 
over all the landscape, with here and there a 
silver flash of the river, a sequestered hamlet, or 
the towers of an old ch&teau, to enliven ajid 
variegate the scene. 

The vintage had already commenced, xho 
peasantry were busy in the fields, — the song 
that cheered their labour was on the breeze, and 
the heavy waggon tottered by, laden with the 
clusters of the vine. Every thing around me 
wore that happy look which makes the heart 
glad. In the morning I arose with the lark; 
and at night I sle^t where sunset overtook me. 
The healmy exercise of foot-travelling, the pure, 
bracing air of autumn, and the cheerml aspect of 
the whole landscape about me, gave freak dtu^ 
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ticity to a mind not overburdened with care, and 
made me forget not only the fatigue of waJking'f 
but also the conscioueness of being alone. 

My first day's journey brought me at evening 
to a village, whose name 1 hasve forgotten, 
situated about eight leagues from Orleans. It 
is a smaU, obscure liamlet, not mentioned in 
the guide-book, and stands upon the precipitous 
banks of a deep ravine, through which a noisy 
brook leaps do4 to turn the pnderons yrhJl 
of a thatch-roofed mill. The village inn stands 
upon the highway ; but the village itself is not 
Tisible to the traveller as he passes. It is com- 
pletely hidden in the lap of a wooded valley, and 
BO embowered in trees that not a roof nor a 
chimney peeps out to betray its hiding-place. It 
is like me nest of a grovnd-swaHow, which the 
passing footstep ahnost treads upon, and yet it 
IB not seen. I passed by without suspecting that 
« village was near ; ana the little inn had a look 
•o uninviting that I did not even enter it. 

After proceeding a mile or two farther, I peiv 
eeived, upon my left, a village spire rising over 
the vineyards. Towards this I directed my foot- 
steps ; but it seemed to recede as I advanced, 
«&d at last quite disappeared. It was evidently 
jnany miles distant ; and as the path I followed 
descended from the highway, it had gradually 
sunk beneath a swell ojf the vine-dad landscape. 
1 now found myself in the midst of an extensive 
vineyard. It was just sunset; and the last 
^Icfen rays lingered on the rich and mellow 
scenery around me. The peasantry were stiQ 
i>nsy at their task ; and the occasional bark of a 
dog, and the distant sound of an evening bell, 
gave fresh romance to the scene. The redity of 
many a day-dream of childhood, of many a poetie 
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fi^fciT of Touth, was before me. I stood at sun* 
set amid ike loxuriaat yineyards of France ! 

The first pesreon I met was a poor old woman^ 
A litde bowed down with age, gathering grapes 
into m large basket. She was dressed like the 
poorest cIms c^ peasantry, and pursued her soli- 
tonr task alone, needless of the cheerful gossip 
MQyd the merry langh which ctune from a band of 
more youthfol vintagers at a short distance from 
hefR. She was so intently engaged in her work, 
that she did not perceive my approach until I 
bade her good oTening. On hearing my voicoy 
die looked up from her labour, and returned the 
salutafcion ; and, on my asking her if there were 
A tavern or a farm-house in the neighbourhood 
where I could pass the night, she showed me the 
pathway through the vineyard that led to l^e 
Tillage, and then added, with a look of curio- 

"^'Fou must be a str^H^r. sir, in these parts." 

*' Yes ; my home is very far from here. ' 

"How far?" 

" More than a thousand leagues." 

The old woman looked incredulous., 
I came from a distant land beyond the -sea.** 
More than a thousand leagues !" at lengtik 
repeated she ; " and why have you come so far 
from home F" 

"To travel; — ^to see how you live in this 
country." 

" Have you no relations in your own P" 

"Yes; I have both brothers and sisters, a 
father *-T>d _ " 

"And a mother?" 
. " Thank Heaven, I hare." 

" Asid did you leave her f 

JELexQ the <Md woman gave me a piercing look 



St 
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of i^proof ; shook her head mounifally, aad^ witii 
a deep sieh, as if some painfal reooUection had« 
been awakened in her bosonii turned af ain to 
her solitary task. I felt rebuked ; for there is 
something almost prophetic in the admonition^ 
of the old. The eye of age looks meekly into my 
heart! the voice of age echoes moumftilly 
through it ! the hoary head and palsied hand of 
age plead irresistibly for its sympathies! I 
venerate old age ; and I love not the man who 
can look without emotion upon the sunset of life, 
when the dusk of evening begins to gather over 
the watery eye, and the shadows of trnlight grow 
broader and deeper upon the imderstanding I 

I pursued the pathway which led towaras the 
village, and the next person I encountered was 
an old man, stretched lazily beneath the vines 
upon a little strip of turf, at a |>oint where fouc 

faths met, fomung a crosswav in the vineyard. 
Ee was clad in a coarse garb of. gray, with % 
pair of long gaiters or spatter-dashers* Beside 
him lay a olue cloth cap, a staff, and an old 
weather-beaten knapsack. I saw at once that he 
was a foot-traveller like myself, and therefore* 
without more ado, entered into conversation with 
him. Erom his language, and the peculiar 
manner in which he now and then wiped hk 
upper lip with Ihe back of his hand, as if in 
search of the mustache which was i^o Zoji^er 
there, I judged that he had been a soldier. In 
this opimon 1 was not mistaken. He had served 
under Napoleon, and had followed the imperial 
eagle across the Alps, and the IVrenees, and the 
burning sands of E^ypt. LiKe eyerv vifilte 
moustache, he spake witii enthusiasm of toe littfe 
Corporal, and cursed the English, the Germans, 
the Spanish^ and every other race on, earjni, 
except the Great Nation, — his own. .^m 
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•'**lHke," said he, ** after a lonff day's march, 
tt>' lie dowxk in this way upon the grass, and 
^2oy '^e cool of the evening. It reminds me 
<tf WB hivonacs of other days, and of old friends 
wiko are now ttp there." 
' Here he pointed with his fbiger to the sky. 
'- ** They have reached the last Stape before me, 
m the long march. But I shall ^o soon. We 
imall all meet agam at the last roll-call, SacrS 
fwm de — ! here's a tear !" 

He wiped it away with his sleeve. 

Her© our colloquy was interrupted by the 
flpproadi of a group of vintagers, who were 
returning homeward feom their kbour. To this 
party I joined myself, and invited the old soldier 
to do the same, but he shook his head. 

**I thank you ; my pathway lies in a different 
ffirection.** 

~ ''But there is no other village near, and the 
mm has ah*eady set." 

'*Ko matter. I am used to sleeping on the 
ground. Goodnight." 

- I left the old man to his meditations, and 
talked on in conmany with the vintagers. Fol- 
lowing a well-troaden pathway throng the vine- 
rrds, we soon descended the valley's slope, and 
suddenly found myself in the bosom of one 
i^ those littie hamlets from which the labourer 
rises to his toil as the skylark to his song. My 
companions wished me a good night, as eadd 
entered his own thatch-roofed cottage, and a 
little girl led me out to the very inn which an 
hour or two before I had disdained to enter. 

When I awoke in the morning, a brilliant 
autumnal sun was shining in at my window. 
The merry song of birds mingled sweetly with 
the sound of rustliug leaves and the gurgle of 
the brook. The vintagers were going fonh to 
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their toil; the winepress was busy in the diftfc, 
and the clatter of the mill kept time to the 
miller's song. I loitered about the village with 
a feeling of calm delight. I was nnwiDLoft to 
leave the seclnsion of this sequestered hamlefc; 
but at length, with reluctant step, I took the 
cross-road through the vineyard, and in a moment 
the little village had sunk again, as if by endiant* 
ment, into the bosom of the earth. 

I breakfasted at the town of Mer; and, leaving 
the high-road to Blois on the right, passed 
down to the banks of the Loire, through a long, 
broad avenue of poplars and sycamores, x 
crossed the river in a boat, and in the after part 
of the day I found myself before the high and 
massive walls of the cMteau of Ohambord. 13us 
chateau is one of the finest specimens of the 
ancient Grothic castle to be found in Europe. 
The little river Oosson fills its deep and aonple 
moat, and above it the huge towers and heavy 
battlements rise ia stem and solemn grandeur, 
moss-grown with age, and blackened by the, 
storms of three centuries. Within aU is mourn- 
ful and deserted. The grass has overgrown the 
pavement of the courtyard, and the rude sculpture 
upon the waUs is broken and defaced. From the 
courtyard I entered the central tower, and« 
ascending the prineipal staircase, went o«it upon 
the battlements. I seined to have stepped back 
into the precincts of the £eudal ages; and, as I 
passed alon^ through echoing corridors, and vasty 
deserted h&, stripped of their furniture, an4 
mouldeziug silently away, the distant past came 
back upon me ; and the times when the clang of 
arms, and the tramp of mail-dad men, and the 
sounds of music and revelry and wassail, echoed 
along those hidbi-vaulted and solitary chambers. 

My third d^y'a journey brought me to ihe 
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aadent city of Blois, the cliief town of tlie 
department of Loire-et-Cher. This citjr is cele- 
brated for the purity with which even the lower 
classes of its inhabitants speak their native 
ton^e. It rises precipitously from the northern 
bank of the Loire ; and many of its streets are 
so steep as to be ahnost impassable for car* 
nages. On the brow of the hill, brerlooking the 
roofs of the dty, and commanding a fine yiew 
of the Loire and its noble bridge, and the snr* 
rounding country, sprinkled wim cottages and 
chateaux, runs an ample terrace, planted with 
trees, and laid out as a public walk. The view 
from this terrace is one of the most beautiful in 
France. But what most strikes the eye of the 
trareller at Blois is an old, though still unfinished 
castle. Its huge parapets of hewn stone stand 
upon either side of the street ; but they have 
walled up the wide gateway, from which the 
colossal arawbridge was to hare sprung high in 
air, connecting together the main towers of the 
building, and the two hills upon whose slope its 
foundations stand. The aspect of this vast pile 
is gloomy and desolate. It seems as if the 
strong hand of the builder had been arrested in 
the midst of his task by the stronger hand of 
death ; and the unfinished fabric stands a lasting 
monument both of the power and weakness of 
man,— -of his rast desires, his sangoine hopes, 
his ambitious purposes, — ^and of the unlooked- 
for conclusion, where all these desires, and hopes, 
and purposes are so often arrested. There is 
also at Blois another ancient chateau, to which 
some historic interest is attached, as being the 
scene of the massacre of the Duke of Guise. 

On the following day, I left Blois for Amboise; 
and, after walking several leagues along the dusty 
bighway, crossed the river in a boat to the little 
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Tillage of Moines, wLich. lies amid luxariloit 
vineyards npon the southern bank of the Loire, 
From Moines to Amboise the road is truly 
delightful. The rich lowland scenery, by the 
margin of the river, is verdant even in October ; 
and occasionally the landscape is diversified with 
the picturesque cottages of the vintagers, cut in 
the rock along the roadside, and overnung by the 
thick foliage of the vines above them. 

At Amboise I took a cross-road, which led 
me to the romantic borders of the Cher and the 
ch&teau of Chemanceau. This beautiful chateau, 
as well as that of Chambord, was built by the 
gay and munificent Francis the First. One ia a 
specimen of strong and massive architecture, — a 
dVelling for a warrior; but the other is of a 
lighter and more graceful construction, and was 
destined for those soft languishments of passion 
with which the fascinating Diane de Poitiers 
had filled the bosom of uiat voluptuous mo- 
narch. 

The chateaii of Chemanceau is built upon 
arches across the river Cher, whose waters are 
made to supply the deep moat at each extremity. 
There is a spacious courtyard in £ront, from 
which a draw bridge conducts to the outer hall of 
the castle. There the armour of Francis the 
First still hangs upon the wall, — ^his shield, and 
helm, and lance, — as if the chivalrous but disso* 
lute prince had lust exchanged them fot the 
silken robes of tne drawing-room. From this 
hall a door opens into a long eallery, extending 
the whole length of the buuding across the 
Cher. The waSs of the gallery are hung with 
the faded portraits of the long * Hne of the 
descendants of Hugh Capet ; ana the windows, 
looking up and down the stream, command a fine 
reach of pleasant river scenery. This is said to 
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be the only cMteau in France in wlueH the 
ancient fnmituTe of its original age is preserved, 
Jn one part of the bnilding, you are shown the 
bed-chamber of Diane de Poitiers, with its antique 
ehairs covered with faded damask and em- 
brmdery, her bed, and a portrait of the royal V 
&ironrite hanging over the mantelpiece. In 
-another you see the apartment of the infamous 
Catherine de' Medici ; a venerable arm-chair and 
an autograph letter of Henry the Fourth ; and 
in an old laboratory, among broken crucibles^ 
«id neokless retorts, and drums, and trmnpets^ 
and skins of wild beasts, and other ancient 
lumber of various kinds, are to be seen the bed- 
posts of Francis the First. Doubtless the naked 
walls of the vast solitary chambers of an old and 
desolate chateau inspire a feeling of greater 
> ticdemnity and awe ; but when the antique fur- 
' niture of the olden time remains, — ^the faded 
tapestry on the walls, and the arm-chair l^ the 
fireside, — ^the effect upon the mind is more 
magical and delightM. The old inhabitants of 
' the place, long gathered to their fathers, though 
• living still in history, seem to have left their haOs 
for the chase or the tournament; and as the heavy 
door swings upon its reluctant hinge, one almost 
' ex^^ects to see the gallant princes and courtly 
'dames enter those halls again, and sweep in 
'Itotely procession along the silent corridors. 
Bapt in such fancies as these, and gazing on 
' tiie beauties of this noble edifice, and the soft 
^scenery around it, I lingered, unwilling to depart, 
' till: the rays of the setting sun, streaming through 
' the dtisty windows, admonished me that the day 
' iras drawing rapidly to a dose. I sallied forth 
• -' from the southern gate of the chftteau, and, 
4»osBing the broken £rawbridge, pursued a path- 
' "ilnay along the bank of the river, still gazing bade 

s 
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upon those towering walls, now bathed in the 
nch glow of snnset, till a torn in the load^ and 
a dnmp of woodland at length shut them out 
from my sight. 

A short time afler candle-lighting, I reached 
the little tavern of the Bonle d'Or, a few leagues 
from Tours, where I passed the night. The fol- 
lowing morning wasjowering and sad. A veil 
of mist hung over the landscape, and ever and 
anon a heavy shower burst from the overburdened 
clouds that were driving by before a high and 
piercing wind. This unpropitious state of the 
weather detained me until noon, when a cabriolet 
for Tours drove up ; and taking a seat within it, 
I left tibe hostess of the Boule d'Or in the middle 
of a long story about a rich counteiss, who al ways 
alightedf there when she passed that way. We 
drove leisurely along through a beautiful country, 
till at length we came to the brow of a steep 
bill, which commands a fine view of the city of 
Tours and it6 delightful environs. But the scene 
was shrouded by &e heavy drifting mist, through 
which I could trace but indistincuy the graceful 
sweep of' the Loire, and the spires and roofs of 
the city far below me. 

The city of Tours and the delicious plain in 
which it lies have been too often described by 
other travellers to render a new description, 
from so listless a pen as mine, either necessary 
or desirable. After a sojourn of two cloudy and 
melancholy days, I set out on my return to 
Paris, by the way of Vend6me and Chartres. I 
stopped a few nours at the former place, to 
examine the ruins of a chateau built by Jeanne 
d'Albret, mother of Henry the Fourth. It 
stands upon the summit of a high and precipitous 
lull, and almost overhangs the town beneath. 
The French revolution has completed the ruin 
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that time had already begun j and notliin^ now 
rentains but a broken and crumbling bastion, and 
here and there a solitary tower, dropping slowly 
to decay. In one of these is the grave of Jeanne 
d'Albret. A marble entablature in the wall above 
contains the inscription, which is nearly effaced, 
though enough^ stul remains to tell the curious 
traveller that there lies buried the mother of the 
" Bon Henri/* To this is added a prayer that 
the repose of the dead may be respected. 

Here ended my foot excursion. The object of 
m^ journey was accomplished; and delighted 
with this short ramble tmrough the valley of the 
Loire, I took my seat in the diligence for Paris, 
and on the following day was agam swallowed up 
in the crowds of the metropoHsj like a drop in 
the bosom of the aea. 



THE TROUViJREa 



Qaant reoommenoe et revient biaux estez, 
Qae foille et flor resplendit par boschage. 
Que li froiz tanz de I'hyrer est passez, 
Et cil oisel chantent en lor langage, 
Lors chanterai 
Et envoisiez serai 
De caer verai. 

Jaqu£s de Chison. 



The literature of France is peculiarly rich in 
poetry of tlie olden time. We can trace up the 
stream of song until it is lost in the deepening 
shadows of the Middle Ages. Even there it is 
not a shallow tinkling rill ; but it comes like a 
mountain stream, rushing and sounding onward 
through the enchanted regions of romance, and 
mingles its voice with the tramp of steeds and 
the brazen sound of arms. 

The glorious reign of Charlemagne,* at the 
close of the eighth and the commencement of 

* The following amusing description of this Eestorer of 
Letters, as his biographers call him, is taken ftom the 
fobulous Chronicle of John Turpin, Chap. XX. 

*' The emperor was of a ruddy complexion, with brown 
hair ; of a well made, handsome form, but a stem yisage. 
His height was about eight of his own feet, which were yery 
long. He was of a strong, robust make ; his legs and thighs 
very stout, and his sinews firm. His face was thirteen inches 
long; his beard a palm ; his nose half a paim ; his forehead 
a foot over. His lion-like eyes flashed iire like carbuncles ; 
Mb eyebrows were half a palm oyer. When he was angry. 
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the nintli century, seems to liave breathed a 
spirit of learning as well as of chivalry through- 
out all France. The monarch established schools 
and academies in different parts of his realm, 
and took delight in the society and conversation 
of learned men. It is amusing to see with what 
evident self-satisfaction some of the magi whom 
he gathered around him speak of their exertions 
in widening the sphere of numan knowledge, and 
pouring in light upon the darkness of their age. 
" For some," says Alcuin, the director of the 
school of St. Martin de Tours, " I cause the 
honey of the Holy Scriptures to flow j I intoxi- 
cate others with the old wine of ancient history ; 
these I nourish with the iruits of grammar, 
fathered by my own hands ; and those I enlighten 
By pointing out to them the stars, like lamps, 
attached by the vaulted ceiling of a great 
palace !" 

Besides this classic erudition of the schools, the 
age had also its popular literature. Those who 
were untaught in scholastic wisdom were learned 
in traditionary lore ; for they had their ballads, 
in which were described the valour and achieve- 
ments of the early kings of the Franks. These 
ballads, of which a collection was made by order 
of Charlemagne, animated the rude soldier as he 
rushed to battle, and were sung in the midnight 

it was a terror to look upon him. He required eight spans 
for his girdle, besides what hung loose. He ate sparingly of 
bread ; but a whole quarter of lamb, two fowls, a goose, or 
a large portion of pork ; a peacock, a crane, or a whole 
hare. He drank moderately of wine and water. He was 
so strong, that he could at a single blow cleave asunder an 
armed soldier on horseback, from the head to the waist, and 
the horse likewise. He easily vaulted over fbur horses har- 
nessed together ; and he could raise an armed man ttom the 
ground to his head, aa he stood ereot upon his hand." 
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bivoaacs of tlie camp. *' Perliaps it ii not too 
much to say," obserres the literary historian 
Schlegel, " that we have still in our possession, 
if not the original language and form, at least 
the substance, of many of those ancient poems 
which were collected by the orders of that prince ; 
— ^I refer to the Nibelungenlied, and the collec- 
tion which goes by the name of the Helden- 
buch." 

When at length the old Tudesque language, 
which was the court language of Charlemagne, 
had ^iven place to the Langue d'Oil, the northern 
dialect of the French Eomance, these ancient 
ballads passed from the memories of the descend- 
ants of the Franks, and were succeeded by ihe 
romances of Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers, 
— of Eowland and Olivir ; and the other paladins 
who died at Eoncesyalles. Eobert Wace, a Nor- 
man Trouvfere of the twelfth century, says in <me 
of his poems, that a minstrel named Taillefer, 
mounted on a swift horse, went in front of the 
Norman army at the battle of Hastrngs, singing 
these ancient poems. 

These Chansons de Geste, or old historic ro- 
mances of France, are epic in thw character, 
though, without doubt, they were written to be 
chanted to the sound of an mstrument. To what 
period inany of them belong, in their present 
form, has never yet been fully determined ; and 
should it finally be proved by philological re- 
search that they can claim no higher antiquity 
than the twelfth or thirteenth century, still tnere 
can be little doubt that in the original form 
many of them reached far back into the ninth or 
tenth. The long-prevalent theory, that the ro- 
mances of the Twelve Peers of France aU origi- 
nated in the fabulous chronicle of Charlemagne 
and Eowland, written by the Archbishop Turpin 
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in the tw elftk oe&ttiry, if not as yet generallj 
exploded, is neyertheless fast losing ground. 

To the twelfth and thirteenth centuries* also 
belong most of the Fabliaux, or metrical tales of 
the TVouveres. Many of these compositions are 
remarkable for the inrentive talent they display, 
but as poems they have, generally speaking* 
little merit, and at times exhibit sucn a want of 
refinement, such open and gross obscenity, as to 
be highly offensive. 

It IS a remarkable circumstance in the literary 
history of France, that, while her antiquarians 
and scholars have dcroted themselves to collect* 
ing and illustrating the poetry of the Trouba* 
doors, and early lyric poets of me South, that of 
the Trouveres, or Troubadours of the North, has 
been almost entirely neglected. By a singular 
fatality, too, what little time and attention havd 
hitherto been bestowed upon the fathers of 
French poetry have been so directed as to sard 
from obhvion little of the most valuable portions 
of their writings ; while the more tedious and 
worthless parts have been brought forth to the 
public eye, as if to deaden curiosity, and put an 
end to further research. The ancient historio 
romances of the land have, for the most part^ 
been left to slumber unnoticed; while the ob« 
scene and tiresome Fabliaux have been ushered 
into the world as fair specimens of the ancient 
jK)etry of France. This has created unjust pre- 
judices in the minds of many against the htera- 
tore of the olden time, ana has led them to 
regard it as nothing more than a confused mass 
of coarse and vulgar fictions, adapted to a rude 
and inelegant state of society. , 

Of late, however, a more discerning judgment 
has been brought to the di£&cult task of ancient 
xesearoh : and, in consequence of this, the long- 
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establislied prejudices against the crumbling 
monuments of the nationiS literature of France 
during the Middle Ages are fast disappearing. 
Several learned men are engaged in rescuing 
from oblivion the ancient poetic romances of 
Charlemagne and the Twelve Peers of France, 
and their labours seem destined to throw new 
light, not only upon the state of literatm^e, but 
Vipon the state of society, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Among the voluminous remains of Troubadour 
literature, little else has yet been discovered 
than poems of a lyric character. The lyre of 
the Troubadour seems to have responded to the 
impulse of momentary feelings only, — to the 
touch of local and transitory circumstances. 
His song was a sudden burst of excited feeling ; 
it ceased when the passion was subdued, or 
rather when its first feverish excitement passed 
away ; and as the livehest feelings are the most 
transitory, the songs which embodied them are 
short, but full of spirit and energy. On the other 
hand, the great mass of the poetry of the Trou- 
veres is of a narrative or epic character. The 
genius of the North seems always to have de- 
Eghted in romantic fiction ; and whether we at- 
tribute the origin of modem romance to the 
Arabians or to the Scandinavians, this at least is 
certain, that there existed marvellous tales in 
the Northern languages, and from these, in part 
at least, the Trouvferes imbibed the spirit of nar- 
rative poetry. There are no traces of lyric com- 
positions among their writings, till about the 
commencement of the thirteenth century; and 
it seems probable that the spirit of song- writing 
was imbibed from the Troubadours of the 
South. 

Unfortunately, the neglect which has so long 
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jittended the old historic and heroic romances of 
the North of France has also befallen in some 
degree its early lyric poetry. Little has yet 
been done to discover and brin^ forth its riches; 
imd doubtless many a sweet little ballad and 
melancholy complaint lies buried in the dust of 
the thirteenth century. It is not, however, my 
object, in this paper, to give an historical sketch 
of this ancient and almost forgotten poetry, but 
simply to bring forward a few specimens which 
shall exhibit its most striking and obvious cha- 
racteristics. 

In these examples it would be in vain to look 
for high-wrought expression suited to the pre- 
vailing taste of the present day. Their most 
striking peculiarity, and perhaps their greatest 
merit, consists in the simple and direct expres- 
sion of feeling which they contain. This feeling, 
too, is one which breathes the languor of that 
submissive homage which was paid to beauty in 
the days of chivalry ; and I am aware, that, in 
this age of masculine and matter-of-fact thinkings 
the love-conceits of a more poetic state of society 
are generally looked upon as extremely trivial 
and puerile. Nevertheless I shall venture to 
present one or two of these simple ballads, which, 
by recalling the distant age wherein they were 
composed, may peradventure please by the 
power of contrast. 

I have just remarked that one of the greatest 
beauties of these ancient ditties is naivete of 
thought and simplicity of expression. These I 
shall endeavour to preserve as far as possible in 
the translation, though I am fully conscious how 
much the sparkling beauty of an original loses in 
being filtered through the idioms of a foreign 
language. 

The favourite theme of the ancient lyric poets 
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of the JSTorth of Erauce is tlie wayward paeoioii 
of love. Tkffy all deligkt to sing " leg dxyvboeB 
dolors et U mat pUdsani de fine amor" Witli 
sach feelings the beaaties of tke opening spiiiig 
are natnridly associated. AlnK>st every loYe- 
ditty of the old poets oomiBiences with some sadb 
exordium as this ; — " When the snows of winter 
have passed away, when the soft and gentle 
spring returns, and the flower and leaf shoot in 
the groves, and the litl^e birds warble to thear 
inmtes in their own sweet lai.g«a«e,-then wiU I 
ang my lady-lore !" 

Another myourite introduction to these little 
rhapsodies of romantic passion is the approach of 
morning and its sweet-voiced herald, the lark. 
IHie minstrdi's song to his lady-love freqaendy 
commences with an allusion to the hour 

" Whea. the T08e4»d opes its eea. 
And tile blaebeUs <iroap «nd die, 
Asd upon the leares so gieen 
SparUiBg dew-drops Ue.** 

The following is at once titie simf^si; and pret- 
tiest piece of uiis kind which I nave met widx 
nmong the early lyric poets of the ]Sr<»th of 
France. It is taken from an anonymous poem, 
entitled "The Paradise of Love." A lovter, 
liaving passed the " livelong night in tears, as he 
was wont," goes forth to beguile his soirows with 
ilie fragrance and beauty of morning. The caved 
of the vaulting skylark salutes his ear, and to 
this merry musician he makes his complaint. 

fiwkt haikl 

Little heedest thou my pain ! 
But if to these longing anna 
Fltjlng Lore would }a^d tlie channi 

Of the fair 

With smiling air. 
Blithe would t>eat mf heart 
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Harkt bmrk-t 

FKttxlaik! 
Little heedest tkom my piin I 
Love may force me still to bear. 
While he liats, consuming caie ; 

Bat in anguish 

Tboug^ I languish, 
Faithfid shall my heart remain, 

Haik! hark! 

Ftettylarkt 
Little beedc&t thou my pain 1 
Then cease. Love, te torment me so ; 
I But rather than all thoqghts fi>iego 

Ofthefah* 

TTith flaxen hair, 
Gifte me badt her fmwna ugain. 

Hark r hark ! 
pretty larict 
Little heedest tfaoa my^ pain 

Besides the " woM ballad made fQ Lis mis- 
tress's eyebrow," tbe early lyric poet jfrequentiLy 
indulges in mare calmly analyzioe the philosopby 
of loYCy or in qnestioning the object and desti- 
nation of a sigh. Occasionally these qnaint 
eoneeits are prStHy expressed, and the little song 
fintters throngh the page like a butterfly. Th<y 
Ibllowing is an example : — 

AnA whither goest than, goitlft tSgb, 

Breathed so softly in my ear? 

Say, dost thoa hear his fate aerere 
To Love's poor martyr doomed to die ? 
€ome teU me quickly.— do not lie ; 

What secret message bring'st thoa here? 
And whitiier goast thou, gentle sigli^ 

Breathed so softly in my ear ? 

Kay Heaven eoBduct thee to thy will. 
And safely q>eed thee on tl^ way ; 
This only I would humbly pray, — 

Pierce deep, — ^but, ! forbear to kill. 

And whither goest thou, gentle sight 
Breathed so softly in my ear ? 



^ 
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The ancient lyric poets of France are generally 
spoken of as a class, and their beauties and defects 
referred to them collectively, and not indivi- 
dually. In truth, there are few characteristic 
marks by which any individual author can be 
singled out and ranked above the rest. The 
lyric poets of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies stand upon nearly the same level. But 
jn the fifteenth century there were two who sur- 

Sassed all their contemporaries in the beauty and 
elicacy of their sentiments ; and in the sweet- 
ness of their diction, and the structure of their 
verse, stand far in advance ^f the age in which 
they lived. These are Charles d*0rI6ans and 
Clotilde de Surville. 

Charles, Duke of Orleans, the father of Louis 
the Twelfth ; and unde of Francis the First, was 
bom in 1391. In the general tenour of his life, 
the peculiar character of his mind, and his talent 
for poetry, there is a striking resemblance be- 
tween this noble poet and James the First of 
Scotland, his contemporary. Both were remark- 
able for learning and refinement; both passed 
a p-eat portion of their lives in sorrow and im- 
pnsonment; and both cheered the solitude of 
their prison-walls with the charms of poetry. 
Charles d'0rl6ans was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Agincourt, in 1415, and carried into 
England, where he remained twenty-five years 
in captivity. It was there that he composed the 
greater pait of his poetry. 

The poems of mis writer exhibit a singular 
delicacy of thought and sweetness of expression, 
^e following Httle Itenowveatix, or songs on 
the return of spring, are iuU of deUcacy and 
beauty :— 



Now Time throwB off hig doak again 
Of ermined ttoat, and wind, and rain. 
And clothes him in the embroidery 
Of glittering sun and clear Uue slqr. 

With beast and bird the forest ringa^ 
Each in the jargon cries or sings ; 
And Time throws off his cloak again 
Of ennined firost, and wind, and rain. 

Slyer, and fount, and tinkling brook 

Wear in their dainty liyery 

Drops of silTer jewdry ; 
In new-made suit they merry look ; 

And Time throws off his cloak again 

Of ermined ttost, and wind, and rain. 

The second upon the same subject presents 
a still more agreeable picture of the departure 
of winter and me return of spriug. 

Gentle spring ! — ^in sunshine clad. 

Well dost thou thy power display ! 
For winter maketh the light heart sad. 

And thou, — ^thou makest the sad heart gay. 
He sees thee, and calls to his gloomy train. 
The sleet, and the snow, and tiie wind, and the rain ; 
And they shrink away, and tiiey flee in fear, 
When thy merry step draws near. 

Winter giyeth the flelds and the treea so old 

Their beards of idcles and snow ; 
And the rain, it raineth so fast and cold. 

We must cower oyer the embers low ; 
And, snugly housed from the wind and weather. 
Mope like birds that are changing feather. 
But the storm retires, and the sky grows dear. 
When thy merry step draws near. 

Winter maketh the sun in the gloomy sky 
Wrap him round in a mantle of doud ; 
But, Heayen be praised, thy step is nigh ; 

Thou tearest away the moumftil shroud. 
And the «arth looks bright, — and winter surly, 
^ Who has toiled for nought both late and ear]y» 
Xe banished afilr by the new-born year. 
When thy meny step diami near 
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Tlie obIj person of that atee who can dispute 
tlie laurel with Charleff d'Oniajia is Olotilde de 
Sturille. Thia poetess was bom in the Bas- 
Vivarais, in the year 14105. Her style is singu- 
larly elegant and correct ; and the reader iimo 
will take the troi^Le to decipher her rude pro- 
vincial orthography wiH find her writiiifs fuU of 
quiet beauty. The following lines, which breathe 
the very soul of matenaAl tenderness, are part of 
a poem to her first-bonn : — 

Sweet babe t tne portrait of thy &tliet% face. 
Sleep OB tba^boaooi tiiat tiky Bps have pressed ! 

Sleep, little one ; and closely, gently place 
Thy drov^ cydfd on tlrf moiber's breastf 

Upon that tender eye, my little iHend, 

Soft sleep sfaaH eome that cometh not to me; 

I watch to see thee, nourish thee, defend ; — 
'Tis sweet to watch fbr thee, — alone fbr thee I 

His arms faB dowA; sleep sila npoa bis brcnr; 

His eye is dosed ; be sleeps, — ^bow stitl and ealm 
Wore not ha& d]«ek the apple's ruddy gtow. 

Would yoa set si^ be slept on death's cold ana ? 

Awake, my boy t — ^I tremble with affright I 
Awake, and chase this fatal thought I — ^unclose 

Thine eye bat fer one montnit on the ^gbi^l 
Eren at the pck» of thine, gvre mricpose! 

Sweet error £7-he bat slept ;> — ^I breathe again 7— 
Gome. geaiUe dreams, the boor of sleep beguile ^ 

O, when shall he fbr whom I s^ in Tain 
Beside me watch to see thy waking smile ? 



But upon this theinft I hare wxittea enough, 
perhaps too much. ^ 

<<* This may be poetry, £[^ CBg^ I kaow,' 

Says an old, wortl^ ftiend «f mine, while leaniBg; 
Oyer my shoulder as I wtitc^r-* altheagh 
I oant exMtljf «iBB0Nhfla* itB mcaniag.' ** 
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I Have touched upon the subject before me ia 
a. brief «md desultory manner, and have pur- 
posely left my remarks unencumbered by learned 
reference and far-sought erudition; for these 
^ire ornaments which woidd iU become bo trivial 
a pen as this wherewith I write, though, per- 
chance, the want of them will render my essay 
unsatisfactory to the scholar and the critic. But 
1 am emboldened thuB to skun with a light wing 
orer this poetic lore of the past, by the reflectioCL 
that tlie greater part of my readers belong not 
to that grave and serious class who love the deep 
wisdom which lies in quoting from a quaint, for- 
gotten tome, and are ready on all occafiions to 
My, ** Commend me to the owl V* 



THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 



The more you mow us down, the thicker we rise; thji 
Christian blood yon spill is like the seed you sow, — it springs 
ftom the eiurth again and finctifies the'more. — Xertulliak. 



As day was drawing to a close, and the rays 
of tlie setting sun climbed slowly up tke dungeon 
wall, the prisoner sat and read in a tome with 
silver clasps. He was a man in the vigonr of 
his days, with a pale and noble countenance, 
that wore less the marks of worldly care than of 
high and holy thought. His temples were 
already bald; but a thick and curling beard 
bespoke the strength of manhood; and his eye^ 
dark, ML, and eloquent, beamed with all the 
enthusiasm of a martyr. 

The book before him was a Tolume of the early 
Christian Fathers. He was reading the Apolo- 
getic of the eloquent Tertullian, the oldest and 
ablest writer or the Latin Church. At times 
he paused, and raised his eyes to heaven as if in 

1>rayer, and then read on again in silence. At 
ength a passage seemed to touch his inmost soul* 
He read aloud : — 

" Give us, then, what names you please ; from 
the instruments of cruelty you torture us by, call 
us Sarmenticians and Semaxians, because you 
fasten us to trunks of trees, and stick us about 
with fagots to Bet us on fire; yet let me teU you^ 
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when we are tlius begirt and dressed about with 
fire, we are then in our most illustrious apparel. 
These are our victorious palms and robes of 
glory; and, mounted on our funeral pile, we look 
upon ourselves in our triumphal chariot. No 
. wonder, then, such passive heroes please not 
those they vanquish with such conquering suffer- 
ings. And therefore we pass for men of despair, 
and violently bent upon our own destruction. 
However, what you are pleased to caU madness 
and despair in us are the very actions which, 
imder virtue's standard, lift up your sons of 
fame and glory, and emblazon them to future 
ages." 

He arose and paced the dungeon to and fro, 
with folded arms and a firm step. His thoughts 
held communion with eternity. 

"feather which art in heaven I" he exclaimed, 
" give me strength to die like those holy men of 
old, who scorned to purchase life at the expense 
of truth. That trum has made me free; and 
though condenmed on earth, I know that t am 
absolved in heaven !" 

He again seated himself at his table, and read 
in that tome with silver clasps. 

This solitary prisoner was Anne Du Bourg ; a 
man who fearea n^t man; once a merciful judge 
in that august tribunal upon whose voice hung^ 
the life and death of those who were persecuted 
for conscience's sake, he was now himself an 
accused, a convicted heretic, condemned to the 
baptism of fire, because he would not un- 
righteously condemn others. He had dared to 
Sfead the cause of suffering humanity before that 
read tribunal, and, in the presence of the king^ 
himself, to declare that it was an offence to the 
maiesty of God to shed man's blood in his name. 
Six weaiy months, — ^from June to December,-— 
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he had lain a prisoner in that dtmgeon, fioA 
which a death by fise was soon to set him f«ee. 
Such was the clemency of Henry the Second ! 

As the prisoner read, his eyes were filled with 
tears. He still gazed upon the printed page, but 
it was a blank before his eyes. His thoughts 
were far away amid the scenes of his childhood} 
amid the green vaUeys of Eiom and the Golden 
Mountains of Auver^e. Some simple word 
had called up the vision of j^he past. He was a 
child again. He was playing with the t^ebbles of 
the brook, — ^he was shouting to the eciio of the 
hills, — ^he was praying at his mother's knee, with 
his little hands clasped in hers. 

This dream of cnildhood was broken by the 
grating of bolts and bars, as the jailer opened 
his prison-door. A moment afterwards his former 
colleague, De Harley, stood at his side. 

" Thou here!" exclaimed the prisoner, surprised 
at the visit. "Thou in the dungeon of a heretic I 
On what errand hast thou come P'\ 

" On an errand of mercy," rephed De Harley. 
**^I come to tell thee " 

" That the hour of death draws nearP" 

" That thou mayest still be saved." 

*' Yes ; if I will bear false witness against my 
God, — ^barter heaven for earth, — an eternity fw 
a few brief days of worldly existence. Lost, thou 
shouldst say, — ^lost, not saved !" 

" No, saved T' cried De Harley, with warmth; 
^' saved from a death of shame and an eternity 
of woe I Benounce this false doctrine,— this 
abominable heresy, — ^and return again to the 
bosom of the church which thou dost rend with 
strife and dissension." 

** God judge between thee and me, which has 
embraced the truth." 

<< His hand already smites thee." 
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"It has fallen more heavily upon those who 
so unjustly persecute me. Where is the king P 
— ^he who said that with his own eyes he womd 
behold me perish at the stake P — he to whom the 
undaunted Du Faur cried, like Elijah to Ahab, 
* It is thou who troublest Israel !' — ^nTiere is the 
. kingP Called through a sudden and violent 
death, to the judgment-seat of Heaven 1 — Where 
is Minard, the persecutor of the just P Slain by 
the hand of an assassin! It was not without 
reason that I said to him, when standin? before 
my accusers, * Tremble ! believe the word of one 
who is about to appear before God; thou like- 
wise shalt stand there soon, — thou that sheddest 
the blood of the children of peace.' He has gone 
to his account before me. 

"And that menace has hastened' thine own 
condemn ation . Minard was slain by the Hugue- 
nots, and it is whispered that thou wast privy to 
his death." 

" This, at least, might have been spared a dying 
man !" replied the prisoner, much agitated by so 
unjust and so unexpected an accusation. " As I 
hope for mercy hereafter, I am innocent of the 
blood of this man, and of all knowledge of so 
foul a crime. But, tell me, hast thou come here 
only to embitter my last hours with such an 
accusation as this P If so, I pray thee, leave 
me. My moments are precious. I would be 
alone." 

" I came to offer thee life, freedom, and hap- 
piness." 

" Life, — freedom, — happiness ! At the price 
thotL hast set upon them, I scorn them all ! Had 
the apostles and martyrs of the early Christiaa 
church, listened to such paltry bribes as these, 
where were now the faith in which we trust P 
These holy men of old shall answer forme. Hear 
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what Justin Martyr says, in his earnest appeajl 
to Antonine the Pious, inbehalf of the Christians 
who in his day were unjustly loaded with public 
odium and onpression." 

He opened the volume before him and read: — 

*' I could wish you would take this also into 
consideration, that what we say is really for your, 
own good ; for it is in our power at any time to 
escape your torments hj denying the faith, when 
you question us about it: but we scorn to pur- 
chase life at the expense of a lie ; for our souls 
are winged with a desire of a life of eternal dura- 
tion and purity, of an immediate conversation 
with God, the Father and Maker of 'all things. 
We are in haste to be confessing and finishing 
our faith ; being fully persuaded that we shaU 
arrive at this blessed state, if we approve our- 
selves to God by our works, and by our obedience 
express our passion for tha]) divine life which is 
never interrupted by anyclashing evil." 

The Cathohc and the Uuguenot reasoned long 
and earnestly together; but they reasoned in 
vain. Each was firm in his b^fief ; and they 
parted to meet no more on earth. 

On the following day, Dxl Bourg was sum- 
moned before. his judges to receive his final 
sentence. He heard it unmoved, and with a 
prayer to God that he would pardon those 
who had condemned him according to their con- 
sciences. He then addressed his judges m an 
oration fail of power and eloquence. It closed 
with these words : — 

" And now, ye judges, if, indeed, you hold the 
sword of God as ministers of his wrath, to take 
vengeance upon those who do evil, beware, X 
charge you, beware how you co^demn us. Con- 
sider weU what evil we have done ; and, before 
all things, decide whether it be just that we 
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sliotdd listen tmtoyoa rather tlian unto Grod. 
Are yon so dmnken with the wine-cup of the 
great sorceress, that yon drink poison for nourish* 
ment P Are you not those who make the people 
sin, by turning them away from the service of 
Crbd P And if you regard more the opinion of 
men than that of Heaven, in what esteem are 
you held by other nations, and principalities, 
and powers, for the martyrdoms you have caused 
in obedience to this blood-stained Phalaris? 
God grant, thpu cruel tyrant, that by thy miser- 
able death thou may st put an end to our groans! 

" "Why weep ye P What means this delay P 
Your hearts are heavy within you, — your con- 
sciences are haunted by the judgment of God. 
And thus it is that the condemned rejoice in the 
fires you have kindled/ and think they never 
live better than in the midst of consuming 
flames. Torments aflfright them not, — insults 
enfeeble them not ; their honour is redeemed by 
death, — he that dies is fhe conqueror, and the 
conquered he that mourns. 

*'JN"o! whatever snares are spread for us, 
whatever suffering we endure, you cannot sepa- 
rate us from the love of Christ. Strike, then, — 
slay, — grind us to powder! Those that die in 
the Lord shall live again ; we shall all be raised 
together. Condemn me as you will, — I am a 
C&istian ; yes, I am a Christian, and am ready 
to die for the glory of our Lord, — for the truth 
of the Evangelists. 

" Quench, then, your fires ! Let the wicked 
iabandon his way, and return unto the Lord, and 
he will have compassion on him. Live, — be 
happy, — and meditate on God, ye judges ! As 
for me, I go rejoicing to my death. What wait 
jre for ? Lead me to the scaffold !" 

Thej bound the prisoner's hands, and, leading 
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him forth from the oonncil-chamber^ placed him 
upon the cart that was to bear him to the Pkee 
de Gr^ve. Before and bejiind marched a guard 
of fiye hundred soldiers ; for Du Bonrg was be- 
loved by the people, and a popular tnmnlt was 
apprehended. The day was overcast and sad ; 
and ever and anon the soimd of the tolling bell 
mingled its dismal dangwith the solemn notes 
of Ihe fmieral march. They soon reached the 
place of ezecntion, which was already filled with 
a dense and silent crowd. In the centre stood 
the fi^allowB, with a pile of fagots beneath it, and 
the hangman with a burning torch in his hand. 
But this Mineral apparel inspired no terror in the 
heart of Du Bourg. A look of triumph beamed 
from his eye,, and his countenance shone like that 
of an angel. With his' own hands he divested 
himself of his outer garments, and, gazing round 
upoA the breathless and sympathizing crowd, 
exclaimed, — 

" My Mends, I come not hither as a thief or 
a murderer ; but it is for the Gospel's sake !'* 

A cord was then fastened round his waist, and 
he was drawn up into the air. At the same 
moment the burmng torch of the executioner was 
applied to the fagots beneath, and the thick 
volumes of smoke concealed the martyr trdm the 
horror-stricken crowd. One stifled groan arose 
&om all that vast multitude, like the moan ojf the 
sea, and all was hushed again; save the crackling 
of the fagots, and at intervals the Ameral kneu 
that smote the very soul. The quivering flames 
darted upward and around; and an agonizing 
cry broke from the murky cloud, — 

'* My Grod! my Grod! forsake me not, that I 
forsake not thee f" 

, The wind lifted the reddening smoke like a 
ybO, aiid the form of the martyr was seen to 
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fall into the fire beneath. In a moment it rose 
again, its garments all in flame ; and again the 
fSnt, haJf-smothered cry of agony was heard, — 
r "My Grod! my GrodI faraSke me not^ that I 
forsake not thee !" 

Once more the quivering body descended into 
the flames \ and once more it was lifted int<5 the 
air, a blackened, bnming cinder. Again and 
again this fiendish mockery- of baptism was re- 
peated ; till the martyr, with a despairing, sufl'o- 
eating voice ezchumed, — 

" O God ! I cannot die !" 

The chief executioner came forward, and, 
either in mercy to the dying man or through 
fear of the populace, threw a noose over his 
neck, and siS'angled the almost lifeless victim. 
At the same moment the cord which held the 
body was loosened, and it fell into the fire to 
rise no more. And thua was consummated the 
martyrdom of the Baptism of fire. 
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COQ-A-L'ANE. 



My brain, methinks, is like an hoar-glass. 
Wherein my imagination runs like sands, 
Filling up time ; but then are turned, and turned* 
So that I know not what to stay upon. 
And less to put in art. 

Ben Jonson. 



A BAiNT and gloomy winter was just ctawin? 
to its cloBe, when I left Paris for the South of 
Erance. We started at sunrise; and as we 
passed along the solitary 'streets of the vast and 
silent metropolis, drowsily one by one its clang- 
ing horologes chimed the hotirofsix. Beyond 
the city gates the wide landscape was covered 
with a sSvery network of frost; a wreath of 
vapour overhung the windings of the Seihe ; and 
every twig and shrub, with its sheath of crystal, 
flashed in the level rays of the rising sun. The 
sharp, frosty air seemed to quicken the sluggish 
blood of the old postilion and his horses ;---a 
fresh team stood ready in harness at each stage; 
and notwithstanding the slippery pavement of 
the causeway, the long and tedious climbing the 
hill-side upward, and the equally long and tedious 
descent with chained wheels and the drag, just 
after nightfall the lumbering vehicle of "V^oent 
Caillard stopped at the gateway of the ".Three 
Emperors,'* in the famous city of Orleans. 
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I cannot pride myself much upon being a good 
trayelling-companion, for the rocking of a coach 
always lulls me into forget^ilness of tne present; 
and no sooner does tne hollow, monotonous 
rambling of the wheels reach my ear, than, like 
Nick Bottom, " 1 have an exposition of sleep 
come upon me." It is not, however, the deep, 
sonorous slumber of a labourer, "stuffed with 
distressful bread," but a kind of day-dream, 
wherein the creations of fancy seem realities, 
and the real world, which swims dizzily before 
tiie half-shut, drowsy eye, becomes niingled 
with the imaginary world within. This is doubt- 
less a very great failing in a traveller ; and I 
confess, with all humility, that at times the line 
of demarkation between truth and fiction is ren- 
dered thereby so indefinite and indistinct, that I 
cannot always determine, with xmerring certainty, 
whether an event really happened to me, or 
whether I only dreamed it. 

On this account I shall not attempt a detailed 
description of my journey from Paris to Bor- 
deaux. I was travelling nke a bird of passage ; 
and five weary- davs and four weary nights I was 
on the way. The diligence stopped only to 
change horses, and for the travellers to take 
their meals ; and by night I slept with my head 
under my wing in a snug comer of the coach. 

Strange as it may appear to some of my 
readers, this night-travelling is at times far from 
being disagreeable; nay, if the country is flat 
and uninteresting, and you are favoured with a 
moon, it may be very pleasant. As the night 
advances, the conversation around you gradually 
dies away, and is imperceptibly ^ven iip to some 

Sarmlous traveller who finds himself belated in 
ixe midst of a long story ; and when at length 
lie puts out his feelers in the form of a question. 



cUsooreTS, by the aQenoe aixraxid him, thai; the 
hresthless attention of his audience m owing ta 
tbeir being asleep. All is now silent. Y<m let 
down the window of the carnage, and the fveah 
night-air co<^ joor flushed and homing dieek. 
The landscape, though in reality dull and unin- 
teresting, seens beautiful as it floats by in tiie 
soft mocmshine. Every ruined hovel is dkangad 
by the magic of night to a trim cottage» erery 
straggling and dilapidated hamlet becomes 89 
beaiutiful as those we read of in poetry and ro- 
mance. Over the lowland hangs a silver mist.; 
over the hills peep the twinkling stars. The keea 
nig^t-air is a spur to the postilion and his horves^ 
In the words of the German ballad, — 

*' Halloo! halloo! away they go. 

Unheeding wet or dry, 
And horse and rider mort and fAffW, 

And q^kHng pebbles fly. 
And all on which tihe moon dath shine 

Behind them flees afar. 
And backward sped, scud OTerhcod, 

The sky and every star." 

.Afion yon stop at tiie relay. The ^drowsy hostler 
orawls out of the stable-yard ; a few gruff words 
and strange oaths pass hietween himi and the pos* 
tiilion, — then there is a coarse joke in paioii, ai 
which you understand the rinaldry only, and 
which IS followed by a hnsky laugh, a sound 
between a hiss and a growl ; and then you aza 
off again in a crack. Occasioxially a way-^ravelleo 
18 uncaged, and a new*comer takes the vacanob 
perch at your elbow* Meanwhile your busy 
lancy speculates upon all these things, and yov 
fall asleep amid its thousand vagaries. Soon yon 
wake agam, and snuff the mamin|; air. lb was 
but a moment, and yet the night is i^one. Tbs 
%r&j of twiUght steals into the wmdawv and 



pr«&ftglia&ily look to tiie countenances of tie 
peeping group around you. One sits bolt upi-igLt 
in a comer, offending none, and stiff and motion* 
kss as an Egyptian mnmmy ; another sits eqnali j 
stiraiglit and inunoTable, but snores like a priest; 
the head of a third is dangling oyer his shoulder, 
smd the tassel of his nightcap tickles his neigh*^ 
boor's ear ; a fonrth has lost his hat^— his wig is 
awry, and his n^der>lip hangs lolling about like 
an idiot's. The whole scene is a living caricature 
of man, presenting human natnre in some of the 
grotesque attitudes she assumes, when that prag« 
matafial schoolmaster, propriety, has faUen asleep 
in hia chair, and i^e unruly members of his 
dbarge are freed from tha thraldom of the rod. 

On leaving Orleans, instead of following the 
great western mail route through Tours, Poitiere, 
and Angouleme, and thence on to Bordeaux, I 
struck across the departments of the Indre, liie 
Haute- Vienne, and the Bordogne, passing 
through tiie provincial capitals of Chiteauroux, 
Limoges, and Perigueux. South of the Loire 
the country assumes a more mountainous aspect, 
and the landscape, is broken by long sweeping 
hiils and fertile valleys. Many a fair scene 
invites the traveller's foot to pause ; and his eye 
roves with delight over the picturesque landscape 
of the valley of the Creuse, and the beautiM 
highland scenery near P^gueux. There are 
csieo many objects of art and antiquity which 
Arrest his attention. Argenton boasts its Eoman 
amphitheatre, and the ruins of an old castle 
Vnxut by King Pepin ; at Chains, the tower be- 
neath which Richard CoBur-de-Lion was slain is 
.'^tiil pointed out to the curious traveller; and 
I'^rigueux is full of crumbling monuments of the 
Middle Ages. 

Scenes ilke these* and the oonstant chatter of 

v2 
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nay feUow-trayeHers, served to enliven tlie tedittin 
of a long and fatiguing journey. The Frenck 
are preeminently a taBdng people; and every 
new object aiforaed a topic for light and animated 
discussion. The affairs of church and state were, 
however, the themes oftenest touched upon. The 
bill for the suppression of the liberty of the press 
was then under discussion in tbe Chamber of 
Peers, and excited the most lively interest 
through the whole kingdom. Of 'course it was 
a subject not likely to be forgotten in a stage 
coach. 

"Ah! mon Dieu!" said a brisk little man, 
with snow-white hair and a blazing red face, at 
the same time drawing up his shoulders to a level 
with his ears ; "the mimstry are determined to 
carry their point at all events. They mean to 
break down the liberty of the press, cost what it 
wai." 

" If they succeed," added the person who sat 
opposite, " we may thank the Jesuits for it. It 
is all their work. They rule the mind of our 
imbecile monarch, and it is their miserable policy 
to keep the people in darkness." 

" No doubt of that," rejoined the first speaker. 
*' W^> ^^ longer ago than yesterday I read in 
the Figaro that a printer had been prosecuted 
for publishing the moral lessons of the Evange'- 
lists without the miracles." 

" Is it possible P" said I. " And are the peopte 
60 stupid as thus patiently to offer their shoul- 
ders to the pack-saddle P 

" Most certainly not ! We shall have another 
revolution." 

^ " If history speaks true, you have had revolu- 
tions enough, during tiie last century or two, td 
Batisfy the most mercurial nation on earth. Yoxi 
have nardly been quiet a moment since the day 
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.oftix^ Barricades and the memorable war of the 
pois-de-chambre, m the times of the Grand 
Cond^." 

'* You are pleased to speak lightly of our re- 
volutions, sir, rejoined the politician, growing 
warm. '' You must, however, confess that each 
successive one has brought us nearer to our ob- 
ject. Old ^ institutions, whose foundations lie 
deep in the prejudices of a great nation, are not 
to be toppled down by the springing of a single 
mine. You must confess, too, that our national 
character is much improved since the days you 
speak of. The youth of the present century are 
not so frivolous as those of the last. They have 
no longer that unbounded levity and light-heart- 
edness so generally ascribed to them. From 
this circumstance we have everything to hope. 
Our revolutions, likewise, must necessarily 
change their character, and secure to us more 
solid advantages than heretofore." 

"Luck ms^es pluck, as the Germans say. 
Tou go on bravelv ; but it ^ves me pain to see 
jreligion and the cnurch so disregarded." 

"Superstition and the churc h, y ou mean**' 
said the gnnr-headed man. "Why, sir, the 
church is nothing now-a-days but a tumble-down 
dilapidated tower for rooks and daws, and such 
silly birds, to build their nests in !" 

It was now very evident that I had unearthed 
ft radical ; and tnere is no knowing when his 
harangue would have ended, had not his voice 
been drowned by the noise of the wheels, as we 
entered the paved street of the city of Limoges. 

A breakfast of boiled capon stuffed with 
^truffles, and accompanied by a pdtS de JPirigueuXt 
a dish well known to French gourmands, restored 
us all to good humour. Whik we were at break- 
fast, a personage stalked into the room, whose 
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strange appeacmoe anrested iii3r attentioii, and 
aum Bubject for future coaversatioii to our party. 
JSe wafl a tall, thin ficrure, armed with a long 
vhip, brasB spins, a&d black wbiBkers. He wore 
a bell-crowned, vaRDsbed bat, a blue frock-coat 
ynth Btondiiig oofior, m red waistcoat, a pair of 
yellow leather breeches, and boots that reached 
io thB kne^. I «i ftnt took hhii for a postilion, 
or a miirate eoxmer; but, upon inquiry, I found 
ihit he was only tbe son of a notary public, and 
tbaA he dressed in tiiiis estrange fasmon to please 
ibis own fancy. 

As soon as W9 were comfortably seated in the 
diligence, I made some remark on the singular 
costume of the personage whom I bad just seen 
at the tavern. 

*' These things are so common with us," said 
ihe politician, " that we hardly notice them." 

" What you want in liberty of speech, then, 
you make up in liberty of dress P" 

" Yes ; in this, at least, we are a firee people." 

"I had not been long in France, before re- 
covered that a man may dress as he pleases, with- 
out being stared at. The most opposite styles 
of dress seem to be in vogue at the sam^iB 
moment. No strange garment nor desperate bat 
excites either ridicule or surprise. Prench 
fashions are known and imitated all over the 
world." 

" Very true, indeed," said a little man in goS- 
ling-green. "We give fashions to all other 
nations." 

"Fashions!" said the politician, with a kind 
of growl, — " fashions ! Yes, sir, and some of us 
. are simple enough to boast of it, as if we were a 
nation of tailors." 

Here the little man in gosling-green pulled up 
the horns of his cotton shirt collar. 
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" I recollect," said I, *' that your Madame de 
!Poinj)adoiir, in otie of her letters, says something 
to this effect, — *We furnish our enemies with 
hair-dresses, ribands, and fashions; and they 
furnish us with laws.' " 

*^That 16 not tlie only siHy thm^ she said in 
her lifetime. Ah! sir, these Pompadours, and 
Maintenons, and Moo^espans were the authors 
of much woe to Prance. Their follies and extra- 
TTH^ances exhausted the public treasury, and 
made the nation poor. They built palaces, and 
covered themselves with jewels, and ate from 
golden plate ; while ihe "people who toiled for 
them had hardly a crust to keep their own chil- 
daren fiiom starvati(m ! And yet tiiey preach to 
UB the divine ri^ht of kings !'* 

My radical had got upon his hi^h horse again ; 
and I know not wMther it would have carried 
him, had not a thin man with a black, seedy 
coat, who sat at his elbow, at that moment 
crossed his path, by one of those abrupt and 
sudden traaisitions which leave you aghast at the 
stemge association of ideas in ihe speaker'B 
mmd. 

" Apropos des boties r exclaimed he, ** speaking 
of boots, and notaries public, and such matters, 
— excuse me for interrupting you, sir, — a little 
story has just popped into my head which may 
amuse the company ; and as I am not very fond 
of political discus8i<»i8, — ^no offence, sir, — I wifl 
tell it, for the sake of changing the eonversa* 
tion." 

Whereupon, without further preamble or apo- 
logy, he proceeded to teU his story in, as neailr 
as may be, the following words. 



THE NOTAET OF P]feRIGUEUX. 



Do not tnut thy body with a physician. He'll make thy 
fooliah bones go without flesh in a fortnight, and thy soul 
walk without a body a sennight after. — Shiblet. 



Yon must know, gentlemen, that there lived 
some years ago, in the city of P^rigueux, an 
honest notaiy public, the descendant of a very 
ancient and broken-down family, and the occu- 
pant of one of those .old ' weather-beaten tene- 
ments which remind you of the times of your 
sreat-grandfather. He was a man of an unof- 
fending, quiet disposition ; the father of a familvt 
though not the head of it, — ^for in that family 
" the hen over-crowed the cock," and the neigh- 
bours, when they spake of the notary, shrugged 
their shoulders, and exclaimed, "Poor fellow I 
his spurs want sharpening." In fine, — ^you un- 
derstand me, gentlemen, — ^he was hen-pecked. ^ 

Well, finding no peace at home, he sought it 
elsewhere, as was very natural for him to do ; 
and at length discovered a place of rest, far be- 
yond the cares and clamours of domestic life.. 
This was a little eafi estaminet, a short way out 
of the city, whither he repaired every evening to 
smoke his pipe, drink sugar-water, and play his . 
favourite game of domino. There he met the 
boon companions he most loved ; heard all the 
floating ctdt-chat of the day ; laughed when he 
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was in merry mood , foimd consolation when he 
yfas sad; and at all times gave vent to his 
opinions, without fear of being snubbed short by 
a flat contradiction. 

Kow, the notary's bosom Mend was a dealer 
in claret and cognac, who liyed about a league 
from the city, and always passed his evenings at 
the estaminet. He was a gross, corpulent feUow, 
raised from a full-blooded Grascon breed, and 
sired bya comic actor of some reputation in his 
Way. He was remarkable for nothing but his 
good humour, his love of cards, and a strong 
propensity to test the quality of his own liquors 
Dv comparing them with those sold at other 
places. 

As evil communications corrupt good manners, 
the bad practices of the wine dealer won insen- 
ably upon the worthy notary; and before he 
was aware of it, he found himself weaned from 
domino and sugar-water and addicted to piquet 
and spiced wine. Indeed, it not imfrequently 
happened, that, after a long session at the esi<i* 
fninett the two friends grew so urbane, that they 
would waste a full half-hour at the door in 
flciendly dispute which should conduct the other 
home. 

Though this course of life agreed well enough 
with the sluggish, phlegmatic temperament of 

Sie wine-dealer, it soon oegau to play the very 
euce with the more sensitive organization of 
the notary, and Anally put his nervous system 
completely out of tune. He lost his appetite, 
became gaunt and haggard, 'and could get no 
sleep. Legions of blue devils haunted him by 
day, and by night strange faces peeped through 
his bed curtains and the night-mare snorted m 
his ear. The worse he grew, l^e more he 
smoked and tippled; and l£e mot» he smoked 

f3 
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and tippled, — '^^Tl ^ ^ matter of course, Ubib 
worse ne grew. His wife alternately &tarmed» 
xemonstrated, entreated; but all in Tain. She 
made the house too hot for him,-— he retreated 
to the tayem; she broke his long-stemmed pipes 
upon the andirons»«--he substituted adbort-st^xk- 
med one, which, for safe keeping, he carried in' 
his waistcoat-pocket. 

Thus the unhappy notary ran gradually down 
at the heel. What with hia bad habits and hi» 
domestic grievances, he became completely hip* 
ped. He imagined that he was going to diof 
and suffered in quick succession all the diseases 
that ever beset mortal man. Every shooting 
pain was an alarming symptom, — every uneasy 
leeling after dinner a sui« pro^ostic of some 
mortsd disease. In vain did his fnends endeavour 
to reason, and then to laugh him out of his 
Btinnge whims; far when dia ever jest or reason 
cme a sick imagination P His only answer was, 
•* Do let me alone ; I know better than you what 
aik me." 

Well, gentlemen, things were in this state, 
when, one afternoon in December, as he sat 
znoning in his office, wrapmd in an overcoat, 
with a cap on his head and his feet thrust into a 
pair of furred slippers, a cabriolet stopped at the 
cloor, and a loud Knocking without aroused him 
from his gloomy revery. It was a message from 
his friend the wine-dealer, who had been sud- 
denly attacked with a violent fever, and, growingr 
worse and worse, had now sent in the greatest 
haste for the notary to draw up his last will and 
testament. The case was urgent, and admitted 
neither excuse nor delay; and the notary, tying 
a handkerchief round his face, and buttoning up 
to the chin, jumped into the cabriolet, and suf- 
fered himself, though not without some dismal 
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pvesentime&ts and misgivings of heart, to be 
^reu to the wine-dealer's liotLse. 

When he arriTed» he found ererythiikg in the 
'gFea4«st confusion. On entering the house, he 
ran against the apothecary, who was eoming 
down stairs, with a faoe as Ions as your arm ; 
and a few st^s farther he met the housekeeper 
—for the wine-dealer was an old bachelor — ^run.- 
niiig up and down, and wrinnn^ her hands, for 
fear that the good man should die without mak- 
ing his will. He soon reached the chamber of 
his side friend, and found him tossing about in 
a paroxysm of fever, and calling aloud for a 
draught of cold water* The notary diook his 
head ; he thought this a &tal symptom ; for ten 
years back the wine-dealer ha!d been suflferine^ 
under a species of hydrophobia, which seemed 
suddenly to haye left nim. 

When the sick man saw who stood by his 
bedside, he stretched out his hand, ana ex- 
claimed, — 

" Ah ! mj dear friend ! have you come at last f 
You see it is all over with me. You have arrived 
just in time to draw up that— -that passport of 
mine. Ah, gramd diahle! how hot it is heret 
Water, — water, — ^water I Will nobody give me 
a drop of cold water P" 

As the case was an ux|^ent one, the notary 
made no delay in getting his papers in readiness^ 
and in a short time the last will and testament 
of the wine-dealer was drawn up in due form, 
the notary guiding the sick man's hand as he 
scrawled his signature at the bottom. 

As the evening wore away, the wine-dealer 
grew worse and worse, and at length became 
aelirious, mingling in his incoherent ravings the 
phrases xof the Credo and Paternoster wiSi tiie 
^bboieth of the dram-shop and the card-table. 
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" Take care I take care ! Tbere, now— CVtf^ 
in — ^Pop ! tmg-a-ling-ling ! give me some of tliat.' 
Oenl-^-aize I Why, you old publican, this wine 
is poisoned,— I know your tricks! — BcmetwM 
eocUsiam CathoUeam — ^Well, weU, we shall see*. 
Imbecile ! to- have a tierce-major and a seven of 
hearts, and discard the seven ! By St. Anthony, 
capot ! You are lurched, — ^ha I ha ! I told you 
so. I knew very well, — there, — ^there,— don't 
interrupt me— ComM remrreetionem et mtcm 

With these words upon his lips, the poor 
wine-dealer expired, meanwhile the notary sat 
cowering over the fire, aghast at the fearful scene 
Ihat was passing before him, and now and then 
striving to keep wp his courage by a glass of 
cognac. Already his fears were on the alert ; 
and the idea of contagion flitted to and fro 
through his mind. In order to quiet these 
thoughts of evil import, he lighted his pipe, and 
began to prepare ror returning home. At that 
moment the apothecary tomedromd to him and 
said, — 

« Dreadfid sickly time, this ! The disorder 
seems to be spreadmg." 

" What disorder?" exclaimed the notary, with 
a movement of surprise. 

" Two died yesterday, and three to-dajr," con- 
tinued the apothecarv, without answermg the 
question. "Very sicklj time, sir, — very." 

" But what disorder is itP What disease has 
carried off my Mend here so suddenly P" 

"What disease? Why, scarlet fever, to be 
sure." 

" And is it contagious P'* 

" Certainly !" 

** Then I am a dead man !" exclaimed the 
notary, putting his pipe into his waistcoat-pocked 
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and begiiming to walk up and down the room in 
dfispair. " I am a dead man !" Now, don't 
deceive me, — don't, will you P What— what are 
tte symptoms P" 

"A sharp burning pain in the right side," said 
the apothecary. 
. " O, what a fool I was to oome herel" 

In vain did the housekeeper and the apothecary 
strive to paoiiy him; — he was not a man to lie 
reasoned with; he answered that he knew his 
own constitution better than they did, and 
insisted upon going home without aelay. Un- 
fortunately, the vemde he came in had returned 
to the city; and the whole neighbourhood was 
abed and asleep. What was to be done P No- 
thing in the world but to take the apothecary's 
horse, which stood hitched at the door, patiently 
waiting his master's will. 

Wefl, gentlemen, as there was no remedy, our 
notary mounted this raw-boned stead, and set 
forth upon his homeward Joumer. The night 
was cold and gusty, and the wina right in nis 
teeth. Over head the leaden clouds were beaten 
to and &o, and through them the newly-riseh 
moon fleemed to be tossing and drifting along 
like a cock-boat in the surf; now swallowed up 
in a huge billow of doud, and now lifted upon 
its bosom and dashed with, silvery spray. The 
trees by the road-side groaned with a sound of 
evil omen; and before him lay three mortal 
miles, beset with a thousand imaginary perils. 
Obedient to the whip and spur, the steed leaped 
forward by fite and starts ; now dashing awayin 
a tremendous gallop, and now relaxing into a 
long, hard trot ; while the rider, filled with symp- 
toms of disease and dire presentiments of deatn« 
urged him on» as if he were fleeing before the 
pestilence. 
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In tills way, \y diait of whistling and shoiitmg, 
and beating right and left, one imle of the fam 
three was safely passed. The apprehensions of 
the notary had so far subsided, that he eren snf- 
ilsred the poor horse to walk up hill ; but these 
apprehensions were suddenly reyiyed a^in wi^ 
tenfold violence hy a sharp pain in tine nght side, 
which seemed to pieree him like a needle. 

" It is upon me at last I" groaned the fear- 
stricken man. " Hearai be merciful to me, the 
.greatest of sinners I And must I die in a ditch 
after all F He ! get up,— get up !" 

And away went horse smd rider at ftdl speed, 
—hurry-scurry,— ♦up hiii and down, — ^panting and 
blowing like a whirlwind. At eyeiy leap, the 
pmin in the rider^s mde seemed to in<a<ease. At 
BTst it was a little point like the prick of a needle, 
— ^then it spread to the sire of a half-firaenc piece, 
—then oorered m place as lar?e as the pahn of 
3rour hand. It gained upon nim fast. The 
poor man groaned aloud m agony; faster and 
&st6r sped the hofse Cfnfc the froeen ground,-^ 
^Eurther and farther spread the pain over his side. 
To complete the dismal picture, the storm com-. 
iii0nced,--Hmow mingled with rain. But snow, 
and rain, and cold were nought to him; for, 
&ough his arms aad legs were &ozen to icicles, 
iie felt it not ; the fatal symptom was upon him ; 
lie was doomed to die, — not of cold, but of scarlet 
foyer! 

At length, he knew not how, more dead than 
aJiye, he reached tiie gate of the city. A band 
of ill-bred dogs, that were serenading at a eomer 
of tiie street, seeing ihe notary dasn by, joined 
in the hue and cry, and ran barking and yelping 
at his heels. It was now late at night, and only 
hare. and there a solitary lamp twiiikled from aa 
upper story. But on went the notary, down 
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fbici street sad up that, till at last lie readied liis 
own door. There was a light in his wife's bed* 
chamber. The good woman oame to tiie window, 
Alarmed at such a knoeking, and howling, and 
datteiing at her door so late at night ; and the 
notary was too deeply absorbed in his own 
sorrows to observe that the lamp cast the shadow 
of two heads on the wisdow curtain. 

** Let me in I let me in ! Quick ! quick !" he 
exclaimed, almost breathless from terror and 
fati^[ue. 

" wTio are you, that come to disturb a lone 
woman at this hour of the night P'* cned a sharp 
fowe from aboye. '' Begone about your business^ 
and let quiet people sleep." 

" O, diable, ditthU ! Come down and let me in ! 
I am your husband. Don't you know my voice P 
Quick, I beseech you ; for I am dying here in 
the street !" 

- After a few moments of delay and a few more 
words of parley, the door was opened, and the 
notary stalked mto his domicile, pale and haggard 
in aspect, and as stiff and straight as a ghost. 
Cased from head to heel in an armour of ice, as 
the glare of the lamp fell upon him, he looked 
like a knight-errant mailed in steel. But in one 
phice his armour was broken. On his right side 
was a circular spot, as large as the crown of your 
hat, and about as black ! 

**My dear wife!" he exclaimed, with more 
tenderness than he had exhibited for many years, 
''reach me a chair. My hours are numbered. 
I am a dead man !" 

Alarmed at these exclamations, his wife stripped 
off his overcoat. Something fell from beneath 
it, and was dashed to pieces on the hearth. It 
was the notary's j>ipe ! He placed his hand upon 
his side, and, lo ! it was bare to the skin ! Coat, 
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waistcoat, and linen were burnt through and 
through, and there was a blister on his side as 
large over as your head ! 

The mystery was soon explained, symptom and 
aU. The notary had put his pipe into his pocket, 
without knockmg out the ashes! And so my 
Btoryendfl. ' 

''Is that allP" asked the radical, when the 
story-teller had finished. 

" That is all." 

" Well, what does your story prove P" 

" That is more than I can tell. All I know is 
that the story is true." 

" And did ne die ?" said the nice little man in 
gosling-green. 

" Yes J he died alterward," replied the story- 
teller, rather annoyed by Had question. ' 

"And what did ne die of P" continued gosling- 
green, following him up. 

" "What did ne die of P why, he died— of a 
sudden 1" 
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THE JOURNEY INTO SPAIN. 



. A, Vksae da l*yTer que I« J0I7 temps de primav^e oom- 
mence, et qa*on voit arbreg yerdo7er, fleurs espanonir, et 
qa'on oit lea oisillons chanter en toate joie et donlcear, 
tftat qoe lee Tcrts bocages retentiasent de lean sons et que 
naan tristes.penalft y dolens a?en e^onieaeDt, a*^meav«iit i 
iialaiaafer deiul «t toote triatesse, et ae parforeent 4 yalolr 
ndenac.-- Za Flaiumte Ekioire de Guerin dt Monglave, 



80FT-B8EATHIN& Spring! how many pleasant 
thoughts, how many deHghtfal reeolleetioiis, 
does thy name awaken in ike mmd of a travellerl 
Wheihier he has fbUowed thee by the banks of 
the Loire or the Guadalquivir, or traced ihj 
footsteps slowly climbing me Biiimy slope of Alp 
or Apennine, the thought of titee shall summon 
np sweet visions of the past, and thy golden sun- 
shine and soft vapoury atmosphere become a 
portion of his day-dreams and of him. Sweet 
muiges of thee, and scenes that have oft inspired 
the poet's song, shall mingle in his reooUectioniB 
of the past. The shooting of Ihe tender leaf,*— 
the sweetness and elasticity of the air, — ^the bine 
aky, — the fleet-drifting etoud, — and l^e flocks 
of wild fowl wheeling ^in long-drawn phalanx 
through the air, and screaming from their dizzy 
height, all these shall pass like a dream before 
his imagination, 

** And gently o'er his memoiy come at times 
A glimpse of Joys that had their birth in thee. 
Like a brief strain of some foi:gotten tone.** 
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It was at the opening of this delightM seasoii' 
of the year that I passed through the South of 
France, and took the road of St. Jean de Ltusfor 
the Spanish frontier. I left Bordeaux amid all 
the noise and gaiety of the last scene of OamiyaL 
The streets and public walks of the city were full 
of merry groups in masks,--»at erery comer 
crowds were listening to the discordant music of 
the wandering ballad-singer; and grotesque 
figures, mounted on high stilts, and Pressed in 
the garb of the peasants of the Landes of Gas- 
oony, were stalkmg up and down like so many 
long-legged cranes ; otners were amusing them- 
selyes with the tricks and grimaces of little 
monkeys, disguised like little men, bowing to 
the ladies, and %uring away in red coats and: 
raffles ; and here and there a band of chimney- 
sweeps were staring in stupid wonder at the 
miracles of a showman's box. In a word, all 
was so fbll of mirth and merrymake, that even 
beggary seemed to have forgotten that it was 
wretched, and gloried in the ragged masquerade 
of one poor hohday. 

To tnis scene of noise and gaiety succeeded 
the silence and solitude of the Landes of Gras- 
oony. The road from Bordeaux to Bayonne 
winds along through immense pine-forests and 
sandy plains, spotted here and there wiiha 
dingy little hovel, and the silence is interrupted 
only by the dismal hollow roar of the wind 
among the melancholy and majestic pines. Oo- 
' casionally, however, the way is enlivened by a 
market-town or a straggling village ; and I still 
recollect the feelings of delight which I expe- 
rienced, when, just after sunset, we passed 
through the romantic town of Boguefort, built 
upon the sides of the green valley or tiie Douaet, 
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"^^^ask lifts scooped out a verdant hollow for it to 
Bdstle in, amid those barren tracts of sand. 

'&la. leaving Bayonne, the scene assnmes a cha- 
raieter of greater beauty and sublimity. To the 
yJasb' forests of the Landes of Gascony succeeds 
a' scene of picturesque beauty, delightful to the 
ti«CT^ller*s eye. Before him rise the snowy 
Bfrenees, — a long line of undulating hills, — 

** Bounded afar by peak aapiring bold, 
Like giant capped with helm of burnished gold.** 

To the left, as far as the eye can reach, stretch 
the delicious valleys of the Nive and Adour ; 
and to the right the sea flashes along the pebbly 
margin of its silver beach, forming a thousand 
little bafs and inlets, or comes tumbling in among 
th'e chfis of a rock-bound coast, and beats against 
its massive barriers with a distant, hollow, con- 
tinual roar. 

"Should these pages meet the eye of any solitary 
titeveller who is journeying into Spain by the 
rdiid I here speak of, I would advise him to 
travel from Bayonne to St. Jean de Luz on 
h^MPSeback. At the gate of Bayonne he will find 
a steed ready caparisoned for nim, with a dark- 
ened Basque girl for his companion and guide, 
Tmo is to sit beside l>im upon the same horse. 
This style of travelling is, I believe, peculiar to 
tlte Basque provinces ; at all events, I have seen 
it-nowhere else. The saddle is constructed with 
a Ifeirge frame-work extending on each side, and 
ccfvered with cushions ; and me traveller and his 
g^de, being placed on the opposite extremities, 
sefV^e as * balance to each otner. We overtook 
mkny travellers mounted in this way, and I could 
not help thinking it a mode of travelling far 
pBd^Hwlne to being cooped up in a diligence. The 
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Basque girls are generally beaatifol ; aad 
was one of these merry gmdes we met umm tiift 
road to Bidart» whose image haunts me stilL She 
had large and expressiye blaok eyes, teeth iiks 
pearls, a rich and sunburnt complexion, and hair 
of a glossy blackness, parted on the foi^ehead, and: 
£ftUing down behind m a hu^e braid, so long ai* 
almost to touch the ground with the litile riband: 
that confined it at the end. She wore the com- 
mon dress of the peasanfry of the South of France, 
and a large gipsy straw hat was thrown back 
oyer her shoulder, and tied by a riband about 
her neck. There was hardly a dusty trayeller in 
the coach who did not envy her oompanion ikor 
seat he occupied beside hex. 

Just at nightfall we entered the town of St. 
Jean de Luz, and dashed down its narrow streets' 
at full gallop. The little madeap postilioo 
cracked ms knotted whip incessantly, and the 
sound echoed back from the high <lingy walls 
like the report of a pistol. The coach- wheels 
nearly toucned the houses on each side of us;^ 
the idlers in the street jumped right and left to 
aaye themselves ; window-snutters flew open in 
all directions ; a thousand heads popped out from 
cellar and upper story; " Sacr-r-rS tndtmf 
shouted the postilion, — and we rattled on like an 
earthquake. 

St. Jean de Luz is a smoky little fishing-town* 
situated on the low grounds at the mouth of the 
!N'iyelle, and a bridge connects it with the lau* 
bourg of Siboume, which stands on the opposite, 
bonk of the riyer. I had no time, howeyer. to 
note the peculiarities of the place, for I wmi 
whirled out of it with the same speed and oon&p 
sion with which I had been whirled in, and I can. 
Qxdy recollect the sweep of the road acsross the 
Niyelle —the church of Sibourne by the water's 



edgi0y*-4^e narrow stawets,-— the smokj-loc^dug 
konBevwith. red window-skutterB, and "a Tery 
aaieient and fish4ike smell." 

I voB&ed hj moonlight tke little river Bidaaoa^ 
wliiek tomB the boondary between France and 
Bpem; and when the morning broke, fonnd 
aa^elf far np among the monntains of San 8al» 
TiidoKy the most westediT' h^i^s of the sretk 
Pyrenean chain. The moontainfi aroti&d job 
wero neither rugged near precipitond, but thejr 
rose one dboTe another in a long, majestic swells 
and the larace of the plonghafaaro was occanonaliy 
Tiuabk to their sommits. They seemed entirely 
dastitnote of foreat^seeneiy ; and as the seasim oi 
Tegetation had not yet cotamenoed, their huge 
entliites lay black, and barren, and desoli^ 
against the sky. But it was a glorious mornings 
aad ikei mm rose np into a doudless heav^i, aM 
poored a flood of gorgeous splendour over the 
nuHiataan landscape as if proud of the reabn he 
sliane upon. The aeene was enliyened by the 
dashing of a swollen mountadn-brook, whoae 
ceurse we followed for miles down the raHey, as 
it leaped onward to its journey's end, lum 
bzeakmg into a white caacaoe, and now foaming 
anddMlag beneath a n8t>cbridg«. N^wm^ 
tiien we rode through a dilapidated town, witib 
a group of idlers at every c<nner, wrapped in 
toj^red brown doaka, and SDieking their littie 
M^ei* eagars in the sun; then woiud succeed a 
deeolaAe tract of country, eheered only by tiie 
tinkle ef a mule-bell, or the asng of a muleteer ; 
tiben ve would meet a seiit^ traveller mounted 
M lioneback, and wma>ped in the ample folds of 
liiaelMk, with a gm. nangiug at the pommel of 
his saddle. Occasionally, too, amonj^ the bleaks 
iolioi^itaye hills, we passed a rude S;tle chapeU 
will a dvster of riiiiied cottages aroimd it; and 
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whenever our carriage stopped at the rela^'/br 
loitered slowly up the hill side, a crowd of chil- ' 
dren would gather around us, with little imagi^s 
and crucifixes for sale, curiously omamoited 
with ribands and little bits of tawdry finery. 

A day's journey itam the frontier brought ils 
to Vitoria, where the diligence stopped for the 
night. I spent the scanty remnant of daylight 
in rambling about the streets of the city, with no 
other guide but the whim of the moment. Now 
I plunged down a dark and narrow alley, now 
emerged into a wide street or a spacious market- 
place, and now aroused the drowsy echoes of a 
church or cloister with the sound of my intruding 
footsteps. But descriptions of churdies and 
public squares are dull and tedious matters fbr 
those readers who are in search of amusem^it, 
and not of instruction ; and if any one hsa aooom- 
panied me thus far on my fatiguing journey 
towards the Spanish capital, I will reamly excuse 
him &om the toil of an eyening ramble through 
the streets of Yitoria. 

On the following morning we left the town, 
long before daybreak, and during our forenoon's 
journey the postilion drew up at an mn, on the 
southern slope of the Sierra de San Lorenzb, in 
the province of Old Oasldle. The house was «& 
old dilapidated tenement, built of rough StoBM, 
and coarsely plastered upon the outside. Thfe 
tiled roof had long been the sport of windvtiid 
rain, the motley coat of plaster was broken asd 
time-wom, and the whole building sadly out^ 
repair ; though the fanciful mouldmgs UBder the 
eaves, and the curiously-carved wood work -tiJiflft 
supported the little balcony over the prinopal 
entrance, spoke of better aa3rs ff one by. Ti^ 
whole building reminded me of a dilapidftted 
Spanish Don. down at the heel and oat at elhomii 
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fcttt wiih here and there a remnant of former 
xnagnifioence peeping throngk the loopholes of 
his tattered cloak. 

A wide gateway ushered the trayeller into the 
interior of the building, and conducted him to a 
Jow-roofed apartment, paved with round stones, 
and serving both as a courtyard and a stable. 
It seemed to be a neutral ground for man and 
beasts — a little republic, where horse and rider 
had common privileges, and mule and muleteer 
lay cheek by jowl. In one comer a poor jackass 
was patiently devouring a bundle of musty straw, 
—in another, its master lay sound asleep, with 
his saddle-cloth for a pillow; here a group of 
muleteers were quarrelling over a pack of .lirty 
cards, — ^and there the village barber, with a self- 
important air, stood laving the alcalde's chin 
&om the helmet of Mambrmo. On the waU, a 
littie taper glimmered feebly before an image of 
'8t. Anthony ; directly opposite these a leathern 
wine-bottle huug by the neck from a pair of ox 
horns; and the pavement below was covered 
with a curious medlev of boxes, and ba^s, and 
cloaks, and pack>sad<fles, and sacks of grain, and 
skins of wine, and all kinds of lumber. 

A small door upon the right led us into the 
inn kitchen. It was a room about ten feet square, 
«id literally all chimney ; for the hearth was in 
the centre of the floor, and the walls sloped 
Inward in the form of a long, narrow pjrramid, 
with an opening at the top for the escape of the 
smoke. Quite round this little room ran a row 
oi benches, upon which sat one or two grave 
personaffes smoking paper cigars. Upon the 
Eearth mazed a handfol of fagotB, whose bright 
flame danced merrily among a motley congrega- 
tion of pots and kettles, and a long wreath ot 
naoke woimd lazily up through the huge tunnel 
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of the Toof above. The wsUa were hhick with 
soot, fuad ornamented with sundry legs of baoon 
and festoons of sausages ; and as there were no 
windows in this dzn^ abode, the only light 
which cheered the darkness within came flicker- 
ing from the fire upon the hearth, and the smoky 
Bonbeams that peeped down the long-necked 
chimney. 

I had not been long seated by the fire, when 
the tinkling of mule-oells, the clatter of hoo&, 
and the hoarse voice of a muleteer in the outer 
apartment, announeed the arrival of new guests. 
A few moments afterward the kitchen door 
opened, and a person entered, whose appearance 
strongly arrested my attention. It was a tall> 
athletic figure, with the majestic carriage of a 
^;randee, and a dark, sunburnt countenance, that 
indicated an age of about fifty years. His dress 
was singular, and such as I had not before seen* 
He wore a round hat with wide, flap]^in^ briiOy 
£rom beneath which his long, black hair hung in 
curls upon his shoulders ; a leather jerkin, with 
cloth sleeves, descended to his hips ; around his 
waist was dosely buckled a leather belt, with a 
cartouch-box on one side ; a pair of loose trousers 
of black serge hung in ample folds to the knees, 
around which they were closely gathered by 
embroidered garths of blue silk; and blad: 
broadcloth leggins, buttoned dose to the calves, 
and strapped over a pair of brown leather shoes, 
completed the singular dress of the stranger* 
He dofied his hat as he entered, and, salutmg 
the company with a " Dios gwirde d Ustedet, 
eaballeros" (Grod guard you, gentlemen,) took a 
seat by the fire, and entered into conversation 
with tnose around him. 

As my curiosity was not a little excited by the 
peooliar diesi d this penQii» X inqnized of a 
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tnyelling companion, who sat at my elbow, who 
and what this new-comer was. From him X 
learned that he was a muleteer of the Mara* 
gat^ria, — a name given to a cluster of smafl 
towns which lie in the mountainous oountzj 
between Astoria and Yillafranca, in the westera 
comer of the kingdom of Leon. 

"Nearly every province in Spain," said he, 
*' has its peculiar costume, as jou will see, when 
Tou have advanced farther mto our country. 
!For instance, the Catalonians wear crimson caps, 
banging down upon the shoulder like a sack; 
wide pantaloons of green velvet, long enough in 
the waistband to cover the whole breast ; and a 
little strip of a jacket, made of the same material, 
and so short as to bring the pocket directly under 
the armpit. The Yalencians, on the contrary, 
go almost naked: a linen shirt, white linen 
trousers, reaching no lower than the knees, and 
a pair of coarse leather sandals complete their 
simple garb ; it is only in mid-winter that they 
indulge in tiie luxury of a jacket. The most 
beautiful and expensive costume, however, ig 
that of Andalusia : it consists of a velvet jacket, 
faced vrith rich and various-coloured embroidery, 
and covered with tassels and silken cord; a 
waistcoat of some gay colour; a silken hand- 
kerchief round the neck, and a crimson sash 
round the waist ; breeches that button down each 
aide ; gaiters and shoes of white leather ; and a 
handkerchief of bright-coloured silk wound about 
the head like a turban, and surmounted by a 
velvet cap or a little round hat, with a wide 
band, and an abundance of silken loops and 
tassels. The old Castilians are more grave in 
their attire: they wear a leather breastplate 
instead of a jacket, breeches and leggins, and a 
montera cap. This fellow is a Maragato; and il 
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in the villages of the Manunit^ria the costume 
TarieR a little from the rest of Leon and Castile." 

" If he is indeed a Maraffato," said I, jestingly, 
"who knows but he may oe a descendant of the 
muleteer who behaved so naughtily at Cacabelos, 
as related in the second chapter of the veracious 
history of Gil Bias de SantiQana P" 

"iQuien sale?"- was the reply. "Notwith- 
standing the pride which even the meanest 
Castilian feels m counting over a long line of 
ffood-for-nothing ancestors, the science of genea- 
fog^r has become of late a very intricate study ia 
Spain." 

Here our conversation was cut short by the 
mayoral of the diligence, who came to tell MM 
that the mules were waiting $ and before minjr 
hours had elapsed, we were scrambling through 
the square of the ancient city of Burgos. Oil 
the morrow we crossed the river Duero and 4^e 
Guadarrama Mountains, and early in the afters 
noon entered the " Her6ica Villa" of Madrid, by 
the Puerta de Fuencarral. 
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Santiigo y oiflns EepaSal— j%mm»i& IFbr-ofy. 



I7 is a beautiM morning in June ; — bo beantiM, 
that I almost fancy myself in Spain. The 
tetoelated shadow of the honeysuckle Ilea 
motLoaless upon the floor, as if it were a figure 
in thoe carpet ; and through the 0}>en window 
Gpmes the fragrance of the wild-brier and the 
mock orange, reminding me of that soft, sunny 
d^ttie where the Tery air is laden, like the bee, 
with sweetness, and the south wind 

<* Ciomes over gardens, and the flowers 
That kined it are betrayed." 

The birds are carolling in the trees, and their 
shadows flit across the window as they dart to 
and fro in the sunshine; while the murmur of 
the bee, the cooing of doves from the eayes, and 
the whirring of a little humming-bird that has 
its nest in uie honeysuckle, send up a sound of 
joT to meet the rising sun. How like the climate 
or the South. How like a summer morning in 
S^ain! 

^ My recollections of ^pain are of the most 
lirely and delightful kmd. The character of 
the soil and of its inhabitants,— the stormy 
mountains and free spirits of the North, — the 
prodififal luxuriance and gay yoluptuousness of 
ihe South, — ^the history and traditions of the 
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past, resembling more the fables of romance 
than the solemn chronicle of events, — a soft and 
yet majestic language that falls like martial 
music on the ear, and a literature rich in the 
attractive lore of poetry and fiction, — these, but 
not these alone, are my reminiscences of Spain. 
With these I recall the thousand little circum- 
stances and enjoyments which always give a 
colouring to our recollections of the past ; the 
clear sky, — the pure, balmy air, — ^the delicious 
firuits and flowers,'— the wild fig and the aloe,— 
the palm tree and the olive by the way side,— • 
all, all that makes existence so joyous, and 
renders the sons and daughters of that clime the 
children of impulse and sensation. 

As I write these words, a shade of sadness 
steals over me. When I think what that 

florious land might be, and what it is, — ^what 
fature intended it should be, and what man 
has made it, — ^my very heart sinks within me. 
My mind instinctively reverts from the degrada- 
tion of the present to the glory of the past ; or, 
looking forward with strong misgivings, but with 
yet stronger hopes, interrogates the niture. 

The burnished armour of the Cid stands in 
the archives of the royal museum of Madrid* 
and there, too, is seen the armour of Ferdinand 
and Isabel, of Guzman the Giood and Gonzalo 
de Cordova, and of other early champions of 
Spain ; but what hand shaU now wield the sword 
or the Campeador, or lift up the banner of Leon 
and Castile r The ruins of Christian castle and 
Moorish alcazar still look forth from the hills of 
Spain; but where, O, where is the spirit of 
freedom that once fired the children of the 
GothP Where is the spirit of Bernardo del 
Caipio, and Perez de Vargas, and Alonzo dd. 
AguilarP Shall it for ever sleep? Shall it 
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never a^u beat higli in ike hearts of ilieir 
degenerate sons? Shall the descendants of 
Pelayo bow for ever beneath an iron yoke, " like 
cattle whose despair is dumb P" 

The dust of the Cid lies mingling with the 
dost of Old Castile ; but his spirit is not buried 
with his ashes. It sleeps, but is not dead. The 
day will come, when the foot of the tyrant shall 
be shaken from, the neck of Spain; when a 
brave and generous people, though now ignorant, 
degraded, and much abused, sbnll '* know their 
rights, and knowing dare maintain." 

Of the national character of Spain I have 
brought away this impression ; that its prominent 
traits are a generous pride of birth, a super- 
stitious devotion to the dogmas of the Church, 
and an innate dignity, which exhibits itself even 
in the common and every-day employments of 
life. Castilian pride is proverbial, A beggar 
wraps his tattered cloak around him with all the 
dignity of a Homan senator; and a muleteer 
bestriaes his beast of burden with the air of a 
grandee. 

I have thought, too, that there was a tinge of 
sadness in the Spanish character. The national 
music of the land is remarkable for its melan- 
choly tone; and at times the voice of a peasant, 
singing amid the silence and solitude of the 
mountains, falls upon the ear like a funeral 
chant. Even a Spanish holiday wears a look of 
sadness, — a circumstance which some writers 
attribute to the cruel and overbearing s|)irit of 
the munici«al laws. ** On the greatest festivals,'* 
says Jovelianos, *' instead of that boisterous 
merriment and noise which should bespeak the 
joy of the inhabitants, there reigns throughout 
the streets and market-places a slothful inac- 
tivity, a gloomy stillueas, which cannot ba 
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remarked withofat mingled emotioiui of snrpriBer 
and pity. The few persons wbo leare theiii 
houses seem to be driven from them b j listless- 
ness, and dragged as far as the threshold, the 
market, or the church door; there, muffled in 
their cloaks, leaning against a comer, seated on 
a bench, or lounging to and fro, without object, 
aim, or purpose, tney pass their hours, their 
whole evening^ without mirth, recreation, or 
amusement. When you add to this picture the 
dreariness and filth or the villages, the poor and 
slovenly dress of the inhabitants, the gloominess 
and silence of their air, the laziness, tbe want of 
concert and union so striking everywhere, wbo 
but would be astonished, who but would be 
jifflicted by so mournful a phenomenon P This 
IS not, indeed, the place to expose the errors 
which conspire to produce it; but, whatever 
those errors may, be, one point is clear,-(-that 
Hhey are all to be found in the laws !"* 

Of the same serious, sombre character is the 
&vourite national sport, — ^th^ bull-fight. It is a 
barbarous amusement, but of all others the most 
exciting, the most spirit-stirring; and in Spain, 
the most popular. "If Some lived content 
with bread and arms,'* sajs the author I have 
just quoted, in a spirited httle discourse entitled 
Pan y Ibros, '* Madrid lives content with bread 
and bulls." 

Shall I describe a Spanish bull-fight P No. 
It has been so often and so well described by 
other pens that nunc shall not imdertake it, 
though it is a tempting tiieme. I cannot, how- 
ever, refuse myself the pleasure of quoting here 
A few lines from one of the old Spanish ballads 
upon this subject. It is entitled "The Bi:dl- 

« Infonne dado 4 la Beal Aeademia de Historia sobre 
Juegoe, Especttoilot, y Divenioiiea Pikblicas. 
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Hfi^t of Gaaznl." The description of the bnll^ 
^ich is contained in the passage I here extract, 
$1 drawn with a master's hand. It is rather 
a paraphrase than a translation, by Mr. Lock* 
wt. 

<* FM»n Otiadlana comes he not, he comes not ttom Xenil, 
-.Wtom Qvadalaiff of the plain, nor Banres of the hill; 
<;;Bttt when from oot the forest burst Xarama's waters 
clear, 
Beneath the oak-trees was he nursed, this proad and 
stately steer. 

••Dark is his hide on either side, hot the Uood within doth 

boil, 
And the don hide glows, as if on fire, as he paws to the 

tmmoil. 
His eyes are Jet, and they are set in crystal rings of snow; 
But now they stare with one red glare of brass upon the 

foe. 

4 'Dpoa the forehead of the bnll the horns stand close and 

near, 
From ont the broad and wrinkled skull like daggers they 

appear; 
His neck is masqr> like the tmnk of some old. knotted 

tree. 
Whereon the monster^ shaggy mane, like billows curled, 

ye 



"His legs are short, his hams are thick, his hoofs are black 

as night ; 
' like a strong flail he holds his tail, in fierceness of his 
might; 
Like something molten out of iron, or hewn fh>m forth 

the rock, 
Harpado of Xarama stands, to bide the Alcayde*s shock. 

**^Kow stops the dram,— eloee, dose they come ; thrice meet 

and thrice give back ; 
The white foam of Harpado lies on the charger's breast 

of black; 
The white ibam of the charger on Harpado's front of 

dm ;— 
Once more adrance npon his lancer-once more, thon 

fearless one !** 

ad 



IS4i ' «Pi[i^. 

There are Tariotis cipoumstaHces closely con- 
nected wiiii the train of thought I have here 
touched upon ; but I forbear to mention them, 
for fear of drawing out this introductory chapter 
to too great a length. Some of tiiem "wfll 
natorallj find a place hereafter. Meanwhile let 
us turn the leaf to a newehapter^ and to suljvcts 
t>f a ]i?eiiea: imdmre* 



\ 



A TAILOR'S DRAWER 



'HsdylSt tbrede, t&yintMll,.shers, and all suche knackes. 

7^ Four ft» 



A TAiLOB'is drawer, did you say P 

Yes ; a tailor's drawer. It is, indeed, rather 
a qoaint rubric for a chapter in the pilgrim's 
breviaiT; albeit it well befits the motley* cnaracter 
of the following pages. It is a titlfe which the 
Spaniards give to a desultory ^course, wherern 
various and discordant themes are touched upon, 
and which is crammed fall of little shreds and 
patches of erudition ^ and certainly it is not 
mappronriate to a chapter whose contents are of 
every shape and hue, and ** do no more adhere 
and keep pace together than the hundredth 
psalm to the tmie of Green Sleeves." 

11. 

It is recorded in: the Adventures of Gil Bias de 
Santillana, that, when this renowned personag^t 
first visited the city of Madrid, he too£ lodgings 
at the house of Maieo Melandez, in the F^evta 
del Sol. In choosing a place of abode in th* 
Spanish court, I followed, as £» as practicable^i 
this illustrious example; buiii, as the kind-hearted 
Mateo had. been long gathered to his fathers, I 
was content to take up my residence in the hired 
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house of Valentin Qouzalez, at the foot of tbtf • 
Calle de la Montera. My apartments were in' 
the third story, above tne dust, though not 
beyond the rattie, of the street ; and my bal* 
conies looked down into the Paerta del Sol» the 
heart of Madrid, through which circulates the. 
living current of its popumtion at least omoe eveify 
twenty-four hours. 

G^ie Puerta del Sol is a public square, &ora . 
which diverge the five principal streets of tha^ 
metropolis. It is the great rendezvous of gravie 
and gay, — of priest and lapnan, — of gentle and 
simple, — the mart of busmess and of gossip,-^ 
the place where the creditor seeks his debtor^ 
where the lawyer seeks his client, where the 
stranger seeks amusement, where the friend 
seeks his &iend, and the foe his foe ; where the 
idler seeks the sun in winter, and the shade in. 
summer, and the busybody seeks the daily news, 
and picks up the crumbs of gossip to fly away 
with them m his beak to the tertulia of Dona 
Faquita! ^ . 

Tell me, ye who have sojourned in foreign 
lands, and know in what bubbles a traveller'* 
happiness consists, — is it not a blessing to have 
your window overlook a scene like this P 

ni. 

' Thsbb, — ^take that chair upon the balcony, and 
let us look down upon the busy scene beneath* 
Tis. What a continuea roar the crowded thorough*, 
fare sends up I Though three stories high^ we 
can hardlv hear the sound of our own voices !  
The Lonaon cries are whispers, when compared 
with the cries of Madrid. 
See,— -yonder, stalks a gigantic peasant of I^ew 
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CMle, witK a montera cap, brown jacket and 
toeeehefl, and coarse bine stockings, forcing bis 
way tbrougb the crowd, and leading a donkey 
laden with charcoal, whose sonorons bray is in 
tmidon with the harsh Toice of his master. Close 
at bis elbow goes a rosy-cheeked damsel, selling 
ca]ico. She is an Asturian &om the mountains 
of Santander. How do you know? By her 
short yellow petticoats, — ^her bine bodice, — ^her 
ct>ral necklace and ear-rings. Through the middle 
of the square struts a peasant of Old Castile, 
with his yellow leather jerkin strapped about his 
waist, — ^his brown leggins and his blue garters,— 
dnTing before him a flock of gabblingturkeys, 
and crying, at the top of his voice, " JPao, ptto, 
pamios, poos r Next comes a Valencian, with 
IDS loose linentrousers and sandal shoon, holding 
a huge sack of water-melons upon his shoulder 
wi(& nis left hand, and with his right balancing 
high m air a specimen of his luscious fruit, upon 
T^cb is perched a little pyramid of the crimson 
pulp, while he tempts tne passers by with " A 
cdtd, y calando ; una sandia vendo-o-o. Si esto 
m^cmgre /" (Buy the slice, — come and try it,— 
water-melon for sale. This is the real blood !) 
His companion near him has a pair of scales 
thrown over his shoulder, and holds both arms 
fall of musk-melons. He chimes into the har- 
monious ditty with " JIfi?Zo— wwfo-o — meloncito9; 
dM estd el <wdcarr (Melons, melons ; here ia 
i£e real sugar!) Behind them creeps a slow- 
ntOTing Asturian, in heavy wooden shoes, crying 
Water-cresses: and a peasant woman from the 
Onadarrama Mountains, with a montera cocked 
up in front, and a blue kerchief tied under her 
coin, swings in each hand a bunch of live chickens, 
— ^hat hang by the dawB, head downwards, flat- 



tering, scFatchiitg, crowing^ with all tkeir might, 
while the good woman ixxa to drown their Toioe9 
in the discordasnt cry of " / Quien me compra tm' 
galloi — tin par de gallioais V* (Who buys a cock^ 
—ft pair of fowls P) That tall fellow in blue, witii 
a pot of flowers upon his shoidder, is a waev 
beyond all dispute. See how cunningly he eo^s- 
his eye up at us> and cries "iSS yo tuviera bedconi'*' 
(If I only had a balcony !) 

What next P A Manohego with a aaok of oil 
tinder his arm ; a Gailego with a huge water^jar 
upon his shoulders ; an Italian pedler with imagcw* 
o£ saints and madonnas ; a razor-griuder with hisr 
wheeU a mender of pots and kettles, making 
mxisic, as he goes, with a shoreland a frying-pan ; 
aad, in ^e, a noisy, patch-work, ever-changing 
crowd, whose discordant cries mingle with the 
rambling of wheels, ^e clatter of hoofs, and the 
dang of church bells, and make the Puerta del 
Sol, at certain hours of the day, like a street in 
Babylon the Great. 

IV. 

Chitoh ! A beautiful girl, with flaxen hair, blue 
eyes, and the form of a fairy in a mida«iimi« 
mgjit's dream, has just stepped out on the bal* 
cony beneath fial See how coquettishly shd 
crosses her arms upon the baLcony, thrusts her 
dainty little foot through the bars, and plays 
with her slipper ! She is an Andakisian, frcnn 
Malaga. Her brothisr is a bold dragoon, and 
wears a long sword ; so beware ! and " let noiJ 
the creaking of shoes and the rustling of silks 
betray thy poor heart to woman/* Her mothef' 
is a Tolgar woman, " £ab and forty ;'* eats garlic 
in her salad, and smokes cigars. But mind ! thai 
i^ a secret ; I tell it to you ia QQ3i£denee. 
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Y. 

'T^m following little ditty I translate from the 
'Spanish. It is as delicate as a dew-drop. 

' She is a maid of artless grace. 
Gentle in form, a^d fair of fiuie, 

« Tell me, thoa ancient mariner. 
That sailest on the aea. 
If ship, or BaO, or evening star 
Be half so fair as she I 

**Tell me, thon gaUant coraBer, 
Whose sluBing anus I see^ 
If steed, or sword, or battl&<fleUt 
Be half so £ur as shel 

** Tell me, tbou swain, that gii«d*Bt.th7 floek 
Beneath tiie shadowy tree. 
If flock, or vale, or moontjain ridge 
Be half 80 fair as she r* 



VI. 

A MiLLBB has just passed by, eerered with flour 
from head to foot, and perched upon the tip end 
of a little donkey, crying, ** Arre horrico I and 
at eyery crj swinging a cudgel in his hand, and 
giving uie ribs of the poor beast what in the vul- 
var dialeot ifi called a oacAiparrazo, I eonld not 
£dip laii^hing, though I felt provoked with the 
£bUow for his cruelty. The truth is, I hove great 
j;egard for a jae^s. His meekness, and pstienee, 
ajKllong-suJaering are very amiable quailities, and, 
oansideoring his situation, worthy of all praise. 
la SpftLOt a donkey plavs as coi»i>icuou8 a part 
as a pne&t or a village alcalde. There would be 
m> getting along wimout him. And yel^ who so 
beatffii and abused as he? 
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Hbbb oomes a gsj gallant with white Md glpvdfiiy . 
a quizzing-glass, a olack cane, with a white vvcscy 
pommel, and a little hat, cocked pertlj on oue. 
side of his head. He is an exquisite fop, and .$!^ 
great lady's man. You will always find him on. 
ike Prado at sunset, when the crowd and dust 
are thickest, ogling through his glass, flourishing 
his cane, and humming between his teeth some 
fayourite air of the Semiramis, or the Barber of 
Seville. He is a great amateur, and patron of 
tile Italian Opera, — ^beats t^me with his cane, — 
nods his head, and cries. Bravo ! — and fancies 
himself in lore with the Prima Donna. The 
height of his ambition is to be thought the gay 
Lothario,— the gallant Don Cortejo of his littfe 
sphere. He is a poet withal, and daily besieges, 
the heart of the cruel Dona Inez with sonnet^; 
and madrigals. She turns a deaf ear to his song, 
and is inexorable :•— 

** Mas qae no sea mas piadosa 
A d08 escudos en prosa, 
Ko pnede ser." 

VIII. 

What a contrast between this personage and 
the sallow, emaciated being who is now crossing 
the street! It is a barefooted Carmelite,*?-<& 
monk of an austere order,— wasted by midnight 
vigils and long penance. Abstinence is written 
on that pale cheek, and the bowed head and 
downcast eye are in accordance with the meek 
profession of a mendicant brotherhood. 

What is this world to thee, thou man of petti* 
tence and prayer P What hast thou to do with* 
all this busy, turbulent scene about thee,-^witli 
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aQ the noise, and gaiety, and splendour of this 
thronged city P ITothing. The wide world gives 
thee nothing, save thy daily crust, thy crucifix, 
thy convent cell, thy pallet of straw! Pilgrim 
ofneaven! thou hast no home on earth. Thou 
aH journeying onward to '* a house not made 
w$th hands ;" and like the first apostles of thy 
fiiith, thou takest neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass, nor scrip for thy journey. Thou hast 
shtit thy heart to the enaearments of earthlv 
love, — ^thy shoulder beareth not the burden with 
thy fellow-man, — ^in all this vast crowd thou hast 
no friends, no hopes, no sympathies. Thou 
standest aloof from man,— and art thou nearer 
GodP I know not* Thy motives, thy inten- 
tions, thy desires, are registered in heaven. I 
am thy fellow-man, — ^and not thy judge. 

*' "Who is the greater?" says the Germaa 
nlo^alist ; " the wise man who lifts himself above 
tl^e storms of time, and from aloof looks down 
upon them, and yet takes no part therein,— or 
he who from the height of quiet and repose 
throws himself boldlj mto the battle-tumult of 
the world P Glorious is it, when the eagle through 
the beating tempest flies^into the bright blue 
heaven upward ; but far more glorious, when, 
poising in the blue sky over the black storm 
aiiyBs, he plunges downward to his eyrie on 
%B 'diff, where cower his unfledged brood, and 
teMnble/' 

' IX. 

; l^iiTBT grows the day, and breathless I The 
iQlt^ly-erowded street is silent and deserted,-— 
hardly a footfall, — hardly here and there a soli* 
taary n^ure stealing along in the narrow strip of 
sjuioe beneath the eaves ! Silent, too, and de« 
sorted is the Puerta del Sol; so silent, that even 
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at ihis distance the splashing of its fountain is dk* 
tinctly audible, — so deserted, that not a lirinr 
tiling is visible there, saye the outstretched aad 
athletic form of a GaJician water-carrier, who 
lies asleep upon the pavement in the cool shadow 
of the fountain ! There is not air enough to stir 
the leaves of the jasmine upon the balcony, or 
break tiie thin column of smoke that issues &om 
the cigar of Don Piego, master of the noble 
Spanish tengue, y komhre de muehos dingolor^ 
dimgos. He sits bolt upright between the wmdow 
and the door, with the coQar of his snufP-coloured 
£roek thrown back upon his shoulders, and his 
toes turned out like a dancing-master, poring 
over the Diario de Madrid, to learn how high 
the thermometer rose yesterday, — ^what patron 
saint has a festival to-day, — and at what hour to- 
morrow the " King of Spain, Jerusalem, and the 
Canary Islands" mil take his departure for tho 
gardens of Aranjuez. 

You have a proverb in your language, Don 
Piego, which says, 

**DespT2e8 de comer 
Kiunsobrescritoleer;** — 

after dinner read not even the superscription of 
a letter. I shall obey, and indulge in the exqui- 
s^ite luxury of a siesta, I confess that I love this 
after-dinner nap. If I have a gift, a vocation for 
anything, it is for sleeping ; and from my heart 
I can say with honest Sancho, " Blessed be the 
man that first invented sleep!" In a sultry' 
dime, too, where the noontide neat immans you, 
and the cool starry night seems made for any« 
thing but slumber, I am willing to barter an hour 
or two of intense daylight for an hour or two of 
iaranquil, lovely, dewy night ! 
Therefore, Don Piego, hasUt Ut 9ista I 
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X. 

It is evening; thedayisgone; fast gather and 
deepen the shades of twiH^t ! In the words of 
a (Jerraan allegory, " The babbling day haa 
tonched the hem of night's garment, and, weary 
and still, drops asleep m her bosom." 

The city awakens from its slnmber. The con- 
vent bells ring solemnly and slow. The streets 
are thronged again. Once more I hear the shrill 
CTv, the rattling wheel, the mnrmur of the crowd. 
G?h6 blast of a trumpet sounds from the Puerta 
d^l Sol, — then the tap of a drum ; a mounted 
guard opens the way, — ^the crowd doff their hats, 
and the king sweeps by in a mlded coach drawn 
by six horses, and followed oy a long train of 
uncouth, antiquated vehicles drawn by mules. 

The living tide now sets towards the Prado, 
and the beautiful gardens of the Be tiro. Beau- 
tiful are they at this magic hour! Beautiful, 
with the almond-tree in blossom, with the broad 
green leaves of the sycamore and the chesnut, 
with the fragrance of the orange and the lemon, 
with the beauty of a thousand flowers, with the 
aoothing calm a^d the dewy freshness of evening ! 

zi. 

I LOVE to linger on the Prado till the crowd is 
gone and the night far advanced. There musing 
and alone I sit, and listen to the lulling fall of 
waters in their marble fountains, and watch the 
moon as it rises over the gardens of the Hetiro, 
brighter than a northern sun. The beautiful 
scene lies half in shadow, half in light, — almost 
a fairy land. Occasionally the sound of a guitar, 
or a distant voice, breaks in upon my rovery. 
Then the form of a monk, from the neighbouring 
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convent, sweeps by me like a shadow, and dis- 
appears in the gloom of the leafy avenues ; and 
far away from tiie streets of the city comes the 
voice of the watchman telling the midnight hour. 
Lovely art thou, O Night, beneath the skies 
of Spain! Day, panting with heat, and laoen 
with a thousand cares, toils onward like a beast 
of burden ; but Night, calm, silent, holy* Night, 
is a ministering angel that cools with its riiewy 
breath the toil-heated brow ; and like theSomAn 
sisterhood, stoops down to bathe the pilgrim's 
feet. How grateful is the starry twilight I How 
grateful the gentle radiance of the moon ! How 
grateful the delicious coolness of " the onu4p9e« 
sent and deep-breathing air !" Lovely art tnOt^. 
O Night, beneath the «kies of Spain 1 
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AKCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 



''jtlore a ballad bat even too well, if it be doleAil matter 
marOy eet down, or a veiy pleasant thing indeed, and song 
laneniably. — Winter't Tale. 



How nniyersal is tHe love of poetry ! ^ Every 
Bfttion lias its popular songs, the oflfsprin^ of a 
credulous simplicity and an unschooled lancy. 
The peasant of the North, as he sits by the 
evening fire, sings the traditionary ballad to his 
children, — 

** Nor wants he gleeM tales, vhile ronnd 
The nnt-brown bowl doth trot* 

The peasant of the South, as he lies at noon in 
he shade of the sycamore, or sits by his door in 
the evening twilight, sings his amorous lay, and 
listlessly, 

** On hollow qvUlB of oaten straw. 
He pipeth melody." 

The muleteer of Spain carols with the early lark, 
amid the stormy mountains of his native land. 
The vintager of Sicily has his evening hymn; 
the fisherman of Naples his boat song ; the gon* 
dolier of Venice his midnight serenade. The 
goatherd of Switzerland and the Tyrol, — ^the 
Carpathian boor,— the Scotch Highlander, — ^the 
English ploughboy, singing as he drives his team 
afield,-— peaaant>—Ber^—ilaT6y—ailt aU hare 
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their ballads and traditionaiy songs. Music is 
the nniversal language of mankind, — poetry their 
universal pastime and delight. 

The ancient ballads of Spain hold a prominent 
rank in her literary history. Their namber is 
truly astonishing, and may well startle the most 
enthusiastic lover of popular song. The Eoman4 
cero General* contams upwards of a thousand ; 
and though upon many of these may justly be 
bestowed the encomium which honest Lsaak 
Walton pronounces upon the old English ballad 
of the !rassionate Shepherd, — " old-fashioned 
poetry, but choicely good," — ^yet, as a whole, 
they are, perhaps, more remarkable for their 
iramber tmm for their beauty. Every great 
iiistoric event, every marvellous tradition, has its 
popular ballad. Don Eoderick, Bernardo dei 
Clarpio, and the Cid Campeador are not moretbe 
lieroes of ancient chronicle than of ancient song; 
and the imaginary champious of Christendom, 
the twelve peers of Charlemagne, have found an 
historian in the wandering ballad-singer no less 
authentic than the good Archbishop Turpin. 

Most of these ancient ballads had their origin 
during the dominion of the Moors in Spain. 
Many of them, doubtless, are nearly as old as 
the events they celebrate ; though in their pre- 
sent form the greater part b^ng to the four- 
teenth century. The language in which they are 
now reserved indicates no higher antiquity; 
1>ut who shall say how long they had been handed 
jdown by tradition, ere they were taken from tlie 
.lips of uie wandering minstrel, and recorded ins 
more permanent formP 

.^ The seven centuries of the Moorish sovereignty 
jn Spain are the heroic ages of her history and 

* Komaaoero General, es gtte se oontiene todos ke Be* 
laaiiees que anclaii iflistfsiOB. U^ Uadrid^ laM. 
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lier poehr. What iha warrior aeliieyed with 
jbofl sword the nunstrel published in his song. 
The character of those ages is seen in the cha- 
racter of their Hteratnre. History casts its 
4Bhadow far into the land of song. Indeed, the 
most prominent characteristic of the ancient 
•Spanisn ballads is their warlike spirit. They 
sbadow forth the majestic lineaments of the war- 
like ages; and thrcmgh every line brealJies a 
high and peculiar tone of chiyalrous feeling. It 
is not the piping sound of peace, but a blast, — a 
loud, long blast from the war-horn, — 

** A tramp with a stem breath. 
Which is cleped the trump of death.** 

And with this mingles the voice of lamentation,—- 
the requiem for the slain, with a melancholy 
•weetness :— 

Bio Verde, Bio Verde I 

Hany a corpse is bathed in thee. 
Both of Moors and eke of Christians, 

Slain with swords most emelly. 

And thy pars and crystal waters ' 

Dappled are with crimson gore ; 
For between the Moors and Cliristiaiis 

Long has been the fight and sore. 

Dukes and ooonts fell bleeding near thecb 

Lords of high renown were slain. 
Perished many a brave hidalgo 

Of the noblemen of Spain* 

Another prominent characteristic of these 
ancient ballads is their energetic and beautiM 
fiimplicity. A great historic event is described 
in tne fewest possible words ; there is no orna- 
ment, no artince. The poet's intention was to 
xiarrate, not to embellish. It is truly wonderful 
to observe what force, and beauty, and dramatic 
pow^r are given to the old romances l>y '* * 
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single circamstanoe. Wlien Bernardo del Otttfio 
leads forth his valiant Leonese against the hosts 
of Charlema^e, he animates their courage l^ 
alluding to their battles with the Moors, and eoc- 
claims, " Shall the lions that have balked their 
paws in libyan sore now crouch before the 
tVankP" "When he enters the palace of ihe 
treacherous Alfonso, to upbraid him of a broken 
promise, and the king oraers him to be arrested 
for contumely, he lays his hand upon his swoird 
and cries, '* Let no one stir ! I am Bernardo ; 
and my sword is not subject even to kings 1" 
When the Count Alarcos prepares to put to 
death his own wife at the kmg's command, she 
submits patiently to her fate, asks time to say a 
prayer, and then exclauns, "Now bring me my 
infant boy, that I m&j ^e him suck, as my last 
farewell ! ' Is there m Homer an incident more 
touching, or more true to nature P 

The ancient Spanish ballads naturally divide 
themselves into three classes : — ^the Historic, the 
Bomantic, and the Moorish. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the line of demarcation 
between these three classes is not well defined ; 
for many of the Moorish ballads are historic, and 
many others occupy a kind of debatable ^ound 
between the historic and the romantic. 1 have 
adopted this classification for the sake of its con- 
vemence, and shall now make a few hasty obser- 
vations upon each class, and illustrate my remarks 
by specimens of the ballads. 

The historic ballads are those which recount 
the noble deeds of the early heroes of Spain : of 
Bernardo del Carpio, the Cid, Martin Pelaez 
Garcia Perez de Vargas, Alonso de Aguilar, and 
man^r others whose names stand conspicuous in 
Spanish history. Indeed, these ballads m&j 
themselves be regarded in tho light of historic 
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dCNnunents ; they are iK>rtrait8 of lon^-departed 
1^06, and if at trmes their features are exaggerated 
and coloured with too bold a contrast of light 
aoid ahade, yet the free and spirited touches of a 
naftter's hand are recognised in aXL. They are 
litetinct, too,' with the spirit of Castilian pride, \ 
with the high and dauntless spirit of liberty that 
ibanied so fiercely of old in the heart of the 
brare hidalgo. Take, for example, the ballad of 
the Five Jrathinffs. Xing Alfonso the Eighth, 
haTing exhausted liis treasury in war, wishes to 
lay a tax of five farthings, upon each of the 
£!aBtilian hidalgos, in order to defray the ez- 
•penses of a journey £rom Burgos to Cuenca. 
ThJB proposition of the king was met with disdain 
by the noblemen who had been assembled on the 
eccasion:— • 

Don Nuno, Ck>imt of Lara, 

In anger and in pride, 
Forgot all reyerence for the king. 

And thus in wrath replied :— 

* Onr noble ancestors,* qnoth he, 

' Ne'er snch a tribute paid ; 
Nor shall the king receive of ns 
What they haye once gainsaid. 

> 

* The base-born sonl who deems it Just 

May here with thee remain ; * 
Bnt follow me, ye cavaliers, 
' Ye notdenufli of Spain.' 

Forth followed they the noble count. 

They marched to Glera's plain ; 
Oat of three thousand gallant knighte 

Did only three remain. 

, • 

They tied the tribute to their spears. 

They raised it in the air, 
Aad they sent to tell their lord the Ung ^ 

That hlfl tax was ready there. 
H 
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* He may send «n4 1«ki \ij ibioei<««ld''tlMgr» - 

* Thie paltry ^gwaLcSgdtd i 
Bnt the ^^ooaiy ^^ of liberty 
Cannot be bought and sold.' 

The same gallant spirit breathes through (01 
the historic b^ads ; but, perhaps, most ferrently 
in thobe which rekte to Bernairdo del Carpio. 
How spirit^tirring are all the speeches whidi 
the ballad-writers ^ave pnt into the m<>irth cdT 
tfaifi yaliant hero ! *' Ours is the blood of tiie 
Groth," says he to Kiog Alfonso ; " sweet to us is 
liberty, and bondage odious !" — •" The king may 
give his eastles to the Erank, but not his yassais; 
for kings themselyes hold no dominion t>yer the . 
free w3l!" He and lus f<^owerB would rather 
die j&eemen than liye slaves ! If these are the 
common watchwords of liberty at the pres e at 
day, they were no less so among the high-bom 
and high-souled Spaniards of the eighth century. 

One of the finest of the historic ballads is that 
which describes Bernardo's march to Eonces- 
Talles. He sallies forth " with three thousand 
Leonese and more," to protect the glory and 
freedom of his native land. From all sides, 
the peasantry of the land flock to the hero's 
standard : — 

The peasant leaves his plough afield* 

The reaper leaves his hook, 
And from his hand the shepherd boy 

Lets &U the pastoral crook. 

The young set np a shoat of joy. 

The old forget their years, 
The feeble man grows stout of heart, 

No more the craven feazs. 

All rush to Bernard's standard. 

And on liberty they call ; 
Th«y cannot brook to wear the yok». 

When threatened by the Gaul. 
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* JRne wtre'we bom/ tis tlos they cxy« 

< And willing^f pay we 
llie duty that we owe>oi]r Ul^ 
By the dirine decree. 

* Bat God fbrlud that we obey 

The laws of foreign knayes, 
tTamish the glory Of our aires. 
And make our ehildren atares. 

' Oor hearts have not so crayen growjOt 
So bloodl«» all oor veins. 
So Tigourless euT b rawny sms. 
As to submit to chains. 

' '< Ifas the andadoua Frank, forsooth* 
filibdued these seas and lands? 

* }StHdl'he a bloodles8-Tictory'hay€? 

^9 ; not while fro hsra hanelA. 

' *8e shall learn that the gallant Leonese 

Can bravely fight and f^ ^ 
. But that they know not haa to jidA ; 
They are GastiliaBS alL 

*W«8it for this Hbe Roman power 

Of old was made to yield.; 
TJnto Numantia's vaUsuat hosts 
On many a bloody field ? 

* Shall the bold lions, ikat Jbnre bathed 

Their paws in Libyan gore. 
Crouch basely to a feebler. foe. 
And dare the strife no more ? 

* Let the false king sell town and tower» 

But not his vassals free ; 
For to subdue the free-bom soul 
1^0 royal power hath he ?* 

Xhfifie short specdmens will sufice.to show the 
spirit of iutie old heroic ballads of Spain ; the Ro- 
mances del Did, and those that rehearse the gal- 
lant achievements of many other champions, 
farave and stalwart knights of old, I must leave 
mmoticed, aad pass to another £eld of chiyaky 
and song. 

h2 j 
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The next dass of the ancient Spanish Mhds 
is the Somantic, including those which relate to 
the Twelve Peers of Charlemagne and oihff^ 
imaginary heroes of the days of chivalry. Thei\0 
is an exaggeration in the prowess of these heroes 
of romance which is in accordance with iht 
warmth of a Spanish imagination ; and the bajlp 
lads which celeorate their achievements still fQ 
from month to mouth among the peasantry of 
Spain, and are hawked about the sheets by the 
bund ballad-monger. 

Among the romantic ballads, those of H^ 
Twelve ^eers stand preeminent; not so xxmek 
for their poetic merit as for the fame of thw 
heroes. In them are sung the valiant knigh^ 
whose history is written more at large in the 
prose romances of chivalry, — Orlando, and Oliver, 
and Montesinos, and Durandarte, and the Ma^* 
ques de Mantua, and the other paladins, ** que en 
una mesa comian pan" These ballads are of 
different length and various degrees of merit. 
Of some a few lines only remain ; they are evif 
dently fragments of larger works ; while oiAi&iB, 
on the contrary, aspire to the length and dignity 
of epic poems ; — ^witness the ballads of the Oon<& 
de Irlos and the Marques de Mantua, each of 
which consists of' nearly a thousand long and 
sonorous hexameters. 

Among, these ballads of the Twelve Peers 
there are many of great beauty ; others possess 
little merit, and are wanting in vigour and cour 
ciseness. From the structure of the versifici^ 
tion,. I should rank them among the oldest of the 
Spanish ballads. They are all moniythmie, with 
full consonant rhymes. 

To the romantic ballads belong also a great 
number which recount the deeds of less cel^ 
brated heroes ; but among them all nouD is so 
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letmotiB as that of Tirgil. Like the old French 
Y^mance writers of the Middle A^es, the early 
Spanish poets introduce the Mantaan bard as a 
k&ight of chivalry. The ballad informs ns that 
a pertain king kept him imprisoned seven years, 
fifp whatold Brant6me womd call ou^ecm^dance 
with a certain Dona Isabel. But beinp^ at mass 
ea Sunday, the recollection of Virgil comes sud- 
denly into his mind, when he ought to be attend- 
ing to the priest ; and, turning to his knights, 
lie asks them what has become of Virgil. One 
of them replies, " Your Highness has imprisoned 
him in your dungeons ;" to which the king makes 
answer with the greatest coolness, bv telling 
IJiem that the dinner is waiting, and that after 
they have dined they will pay Virgil a visit in 
his prison. Then up and spake the queen' like a 
true heroine ; quoth she, "1 will not dine with- 
out him " and straightway they all repaired to 
the prison, where they find the incarcerated 
knight engaged in the pleasant pastime of comb- 
ing his hair and arranging his beard. He tells 
the king ver^ coolly t£a,t on that very dav he 
has been a prisoner sevenyears : to this the king 
replies, "Hush, hush, Virgil; it takes three 
more to make ten." " Sire," says Vir^, with 
the same philosophical composure, "if your 
Highness so ordams, I will pass my whole life 
here." "As a reward for your patience, you 
flihall dine with me to-dav," says the king. '^My 
eoat is torn," says Vii^; " I am not in trim ta 
make a le^." But this difficulty is removed by 
the promise of a new suit from the king; and 
^^ go to dinner. Virgil delights both Imights 
and damsels, but most of all Dona Isabel. The 
archbishop is called in ; they are married forth- 
with, and the ballad closes like a scene in gome 
<dd pky :— "He takes her by the hand, and leads 
lier to the garden." 
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Sucli is thk cuxiioiaB balkd. 

I now tuBB to oub* of the most besatiM of 
tkese ancient Spanisli poems ; — ^it is the Eomanoe 
del Conde Alareos ; a balliid full of interest and 
of touching, patkok The storj is briefly thisi 
The Count Alareos, after bein^ secretly betrotiied 
to the jTifanta Solisa,. forsakes her and wed*- 
another lady. Many yeara afterward, the prin^- 
cees, sitting, alefie^ras she wbs wont, aaidbemoao«>^ 
in^ her foi»akeik lot^. resolves to tell the cause of 
her secret sovrow to the king, her father ; tend; 
after confessing her clandestine love for Count 
Alareos, demands the death- of the countess, t^- 
heal her wounded honour* Her story awakens^* 
the wrath of the king; he- adbiowledges the^ 
ji^ness of her demand, seeks: an. interview wiilfe" 
the count, aad« sets the ease before him iasO' 
strong a light,, that finally he wrings f^om' him a ' 
P1»mise to put his wife to death with his own 
hand. The count returns homeward a griefs 
stricken man, weeping the sad destiny of his' 
wafe, and saying witmn. himself, " How shall I 
look upon her smile of joy, when she comes forth 
to meet me P" The countess welcomes his return* 
-with afifeetionate teoKdemess $ but he is heavy at 
heart, and disconsolate. He sits down to supper * 
with his children around him, but the food is 
untasted ; he hides his face in his hands, and 
weeps. At length they retire to their chamber. 
In the language of Mr* Lockhart's tranrittk' 
tion, — 

'They came together to the bower, where they wese used 
to rest,— 
ISfone with them but the little babe that was upon the 

breast; 
The ooant had baired the chamber dooiv,— th^ n^et ' 

were barred till then ; 
irnhappy lady,' he began, ' and I most lost of men r 
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*** Now apeak not so* my noble lord, my husband, and my 
Ufe? 
Gnbappy nerer can sbe^ be that is Alaraos* wife r 

* Alas 1 unhappy lady, 'tis but little that yon know; 

For in that very word yoa'?e said is gathered all your 
woe. 

''^Long since I loved a lady, — ^long since I oaths did plight 
To be that lady's husband, to love her day and night ; 
Her father is our lord the king, — ^to him the tiling is 

known; 
And now — ^that I the news should bring I--she claims me 
for her own. 

**'^ Alas 1 my love, alas ! my life, the right is on their side; 
Bre I had seen your face, sweet wife, she was betrothed 

my bride ; 
Rtt — O, that r should speak the word! — since in her 

place you lie, 
Jt is the bidding of our lord that you this night must die/ 

^' Axe these the wages of my love, so lowly and so leal ? 
O, kill me not, thou noble Count, when at thy foot I 

kneel 1 
But send me to my father's house, where once I dwelt in 

glee; 
There wUl I live a lone, chaste life, and rear my children 

three/ 

^*Ii may not be,—* mine oatii is 8tn>ng,*-ere dawn of day 
yon die.! 

* 0» well 'tis seen how all alone npcn the earth am 1 1— - 
Hy father is an old frail man ; my mother's in her grave ; 
And dead is stout Don Qarci, — alas ! my brother brave ! 

^*'Twas at this coward king's command they slew my 

brother dear, 

AM now rm helpless in the land ! — it is not death I fear, 

Btrt loath, loath am I to depart, and leave my children so ; — 

2lew let me lay them to my hearty and Idss them, ere I 

go.' 

*** Kiss him that lies npon my brea8t»--4he rest thou mayigfe 

not see.' 
' I fain would say an Ave.' * Then say it speedily.' 
She knelt her down upon her knee, — ' Lord, behold my 

easel 
^Mlgenot my deeds, bat look on me in pity and great> 

grace r 
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** When she had made her orimn, vp fnm. her knees aba 

rose: — 
*Be kind, Alaroos, to onr babes, and pray for my rtpowi. 
And mm give me my bqy once mora^ npon my breait to 

hold. 
That he may drink one farewell drink before my breasi 

be cold.' 

*<* Why would you waken the poor child? you see he if 

asleep ; 
Prepare, dear wife, there is no time, the dawn begins to 

peep.' 
' Now, hear me. Count Alaroos 1 I give thee pardon ft«e ; 
I pardon thee for the lore's sake wherewith Pve loTe4 

thee; — 

« * But they have not my p«rdon,-^the king and his proud 

daughter; 
The curse of God be on them, for this unchristiaa 

slaughter ! 
I charge them with my dying breath, ere thirty days be 

gone, 
To meet me in the realm of death, and at God's awM 

throne 1' " 

The count then strangles her with a scarf, and 
the ballad concludes' with the fulfilment of the 
dying lady's prater, in the death of the kin^ and 
the Sifanta within twenty days of her own. 

Few, I think, will be disponed to question the 
beauty of this ancient ballad, tiliough the refined 
and cultivated taste of many may revolt from the 
seemingly unnatural incident upon which it is 
founded. It must be recollected that this is a 
scene taken from a barbarous age, when the life 
of even the most cherished and beloved was held 
of little value in comparison with a chivalrous 
l)ut false and exaggerated point of honour. It 
must be borne in mind also, that, notwithstand- 
ing the boasted liberty of the Castilian hidalgos, 
and their frequent reoellions against the crown, 
a deep reverence for the divine right of kings, 
and a consequent disposition to obey the man- 
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dates of tlie tLrone, at almost any sacrifice, lias 
abmys been one of the prominent traits of the 
^anish character. When taken in connexion 
with these circumstances, the story of this old 
iallad ceases to be so grossly improbable as it 
seems at j6rst sight; and, indeed, becomes an 
filttttration of national character. In all proba- 
bility, the story of the Conde Alaroos had some 
fenndation in &ct.* 

The third class of the ancient Spanish ballads 
is Ihe Moorish. Here we enter a new world, 
more gorgeons and more dazzling than that of 
Go^c chronicle and tradition. The stern spirits 
of Bernardo, the Cid, and Mudarra have passed 
away ; the mail-clad forms of Ghiarinos, Orlando, 
and Dnrandarte are not here ; the scene is 
changed ; it is the bridal of Andalla ; the bull- 
!BAt of Granzul. The sunshine of Andalusia 
glances upon the marble halls of Granada, and 
green are the banks of the Xenil and the Darro. 
A band of Moorish knights gaUy arrayed in 
gambesons of crimson suk, with scarfs of blue 
and jewelled tahalies, sweep like the wind 
through the square of Vivarambla. They ride 
to the Tournament of Beeds; the Moorish 
maiden leans from the balcony; bright eyes 
fflisten from many a lattice ; and the yictorious 
Knight receives the prize of valour from the hand 
pf her whose beautj is like the^ star-lit night. 
These are the Xarifas, the Celindas, and Linda- 
taxas, — ^the Andallas, Granzules, and Abenzaydes 
of Moorish song. 

Then comes the sound of the silver clarion, 

* This exaggerated reverence for the person and prero- 
gative of the Ung has fiimished the groundwork of two of 
tbe best dramas in the Spanish language; La EttreUa dt 
Omritta, by Lope de Vega, and Del Rey abajo Ninguno, by 
Frandfloo de Bctfas. 

h8 
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land tii0 voil of tlie Mootieh atabel, dowiidaii 
vtike HicnV7 paB» of^the Sietra Kevsda antd wtom 
A» Gwrdens of tke Ve|^. Alhama has fallei^l 
ivroe m me, AJkama'! Tke dmstiaQ is at tte 
l^ates of GrazMula; the banner of the crosS' floals 
Stom tiie towers of the Alhaanbra! And thaw, 
4oo, are tkemes for th» nuzMtrel,— ^tlnemes wenag 
«[3ke brf Moor ^and Spaniard. 

Among the Moonsh ballads are indtxded HCtt 
jObIj ihMe whieh wese origiiHdly composed in 
Arable, bat all that relate to the maameis, 
customs, and history of the Moors in Spain. In 
most of them the influence of an Oriental taste^is 
clearly visible ; their spirit is more refined and 
aHemiw ate, than that of the histonerand rc»nantiiQ 
ballads, in whieh no traoe of suoh an induenee is 
fittreeptible. The spirit of the Cid is stem, UB- 
■<bendi2^, steel-clad ; his hand ^asps his swofd 
.!£konA ; his heel -w&ajaAa ike flank of his steed 
.Saibieca. 

** La mono apiieta i Tioona, 
Y el talon, flere 4 Babieca." 

\But ihB spirit of Arbolan the Moor, though reso- 
lute in eam|KB, is effeminate in courts ; lie is n 
dxBsmoBLd axnong eymitars, yet graceful in Ubid 

■*DSfmieftte eiitre los alfkuges, 
Gfaotoso en buylar las sramtir&s." 

!rhe ancient ballads are stamped with the dut- 
jracter of their heroes. Abundant illustratioas 
of this could be given, but it is not necessary. 

Among tke most spirited of the Moorish ballads 
are those which are interwoven in the History of 
the Civil Wars of Granada. The following, en- 
titled " A very mournful Ballad on the Siege and 
Conquest of Alhama," is very beauti&il; and 
such was the eflect it produced upoia tke Moecs« 
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that it was fbrbiddeii. on pain of deatk, to sing 
it within the walls of <5hrttiada. The translation, 
whioh is executed with great skill and fidelity, ia 
from the pen of Lord Byron. 

" The Moorish king zide0 op and domn. 
Through GxAn^da's rojrftl town; 
From Slnss^s gates to those 
Of BiyanuikUft on he goee. 

Woe jsme, AUHUBft? • 

** Letters to4fae monutsh tdl 
How AUiUtta's 4My fell ; 
In the Aro.lihe eoNifl be threw. 
And the messenger -he slew. 
Woe is me» Alffctma ! 

** He quits hii imile, «Bd mounts his hone. 
And through t^ street <yffeeto Ms eours^; 
Tlirough the street of Zacwtkk 
To the Alhambra spuntegiB. 
Woe is me, Alhama I 

^When the Alhamhra's rraUs he gaihied, 
On the moment he ordained 
That the trumpet straight should soui^d 
With the silver clarion round. 
Woe is me, Alhamia ! 

*' And when the hollow drums of war 
Beat the loud alarm afar, 
That the Moors of town and plain 
Might answer to the martiAl straUi^^- 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

'* Then the Moors, by thiS' awam 
That bloody Man recalled them tfaem^ 
One by one, and two by two. 
To a mighty sqnadron ^rew. 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

** Out then sjmke an aged Moor 
In these words the khig before :— • 
* Wherefore call on us, O king? 
WhAt may mean this gatheiiog?' 
WoaismcbAlhainAl 
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" ' Friends I ye have, alas I to know 
Of a most disastroas blow ; 
That the Christians stem and bold. 
Have obtained Albania's hold.' 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

*' Oat then spake old Alfaqui, 
With his beard so white to see : — 
' Good king, thou art justly serred ; 
Qood king, this thou hast deserved. 
Woe is me,, Alhama I 

** * By thee were slain, in evil honr. 
The Abenoerrage, Granada's flower ; 
And strangers were received by thee 
Of C6rdova the chivalry. 
Woe is me, Alhama I 

«<And for this, O Ung! is sent 
On thee a doable chastisement; 
Thee and thine, thy crown and realm, 
One last wreck shall overwhelm. 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

'* * He who holds no laws in awcb 
He must perish by the law; 
And Granada must be won. 
And thyself with her undone.* 
Woe is me, Alhama I 

«*Fire flashed fh)m out the old MooriB efe8( 
The monarch's wrath began to rise. 
Because he answered, and because 
He spake exceeding well of laws. 
Woe is me, Alhamat 

** * There is no law to say such things 
As may disgust the ear of kings I' 
Thus, snorting with his choder, said 
The Moorish king, and doomed him dead. 
Woe is me, Alhama I" 

Saoh are the ancient ballads of Spain ; poems 
which, like the Grothic cathedrals oi the Middle 
Ages, have outHved the names of their builders, 
They are the handiwork-of wandering, homeless 
minstrels, who for their daily l>read thus " built 
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the lofty rhyme ;" and whose names, like their 
dust and ashes, have long, long been wrapped in 
a shroud, "lliese poets," says an anonymous 
writer, " have left behind them no trace to which 
the imagination can attach itself; they have 
; died and made no sign.' We pass from the 
infancy of Spanish poe€y to the age of Charles, 
through a long vista of monumente without in- 
scriptions, as the traveller' approaches the noise 
and bustle of modem Eome through the lines 
of silent and unknown tombs that border thb 
Appian Way." 

JBefore dosiag this essay, I must allude to the 
unfavourable opinion which the learned Dr. 
Southey has expressed concerning the merit of 
these old Spanish ballads. In his preface .to the 
Chronicle of the Cid, he says, — " The heroic 
ballads of the Spaniards have been over-rated in 
this country ; they are infinitely and every way 
inferior to oui^ own; there are some spirited 
ones in the Guerras Civiles de Granada, from 
which the rest have been estimated; but, ex- 
cepting these, I know none of any value among 
the many hundreds which I have perused." On 
this field I am willing to do battle, though it be 
with a veteran knight who bears enchanted arms, 
and whose sword, like that of Martin Antoline^, 
" illumines all the field." That the old Spanish 
ballads may have been over-rated, and that as a 
whole they are inferior to the English, I con- 
cede ; that many of the himdred baUads of the 
Cid are wanting in interest, and that many of 
those of the Twelve Peers of France are languid, 
and drawn out beyond the patience of the moat 
patient reader, I concede ; 1 willingly confess, 
also, that among them all I have founa none that 
can rival in graphic power the short but won- 
der^ ballad of Sir Patrick Spenoe, wherein the 
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maxiner sees '* ike asnr moon with iiie oid mcxm 
in her arm," or tbe more modem one of tlie 
Sattle of Aginoo^, by Michael Drayton, be- 
pnning,— 

''Fair ■ftood 'Om wind for Enmoe^ 
As we our sails tdraaee, 
:Sfir now to prove our ch»»m 
Itoagi^X will tarry ; 

" Baft puttiiAg to the main, 
At Caux, tbe mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial .train. 
Landed King Harry." 

All this I readaly concede i but i^t the old 
Spani^ ballads are infinitely and erery TraT 
iioeiior to the Enrlkdi, and that amon? tnem all 
there are none of any vahie, save a few which 
celebrate the ciyilwars of Granada, — this I deny. 
l}he March of Bernardo del Carpio is hardly 
inferior to Chevy Chase ; and the ballad of the 
Conde Alareos, in simplicity and ;^atho8, has no 
peer in all Engliish balladry, — ^it is superior to 
±!dem o' Gordon. 

But a truce to critioasm. Already, methinks, 
I hear the vmoe of a drowsy and prosaic herald 
proclaiming, in the language of Don Quixote to 
the puppet-player, ** Make an end. Master Peter; 
for it grows towvrds supper-time, and I hare 
scone symptoms of hunger upon me." 
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When the latryer is swalfowed np with btishiess, dud the 
Btatesman is preventing or contriTing plots, then we sit dm 
cowslip banks, hear the bfa?ds sing, and passessomnelTes in 
as much quietness as these silent diver straaas We now tee 
glide so quietly by us.— Lzulak Waxoon. 



Ik tHat delidons season whem tke coy and ca- 
pricious maidenhood of spring is swemng into 
the warmer, riper, and more roluptuous .woman- 
hood of snmmer, I left Madrid fbr the Yillage of 
El Pardillo. I had already seen enough of the 
villages of the i^Torth of Spain to know that for 
the most part thej Bare Lr duima to entice 
one &om the oitf ; bat I was curious to see the 
peasantry of the land in their native homes, — to 
see how far the shepherds of Castile resemble 
those who sigh and sing in the pastoral romaiices 
of Montemayor and Qas^«r Gil Polo. 

I love the city and its busy hum ; I love that 
glad excitement of the crowd which makes the 
pulse beat quick, the freedom from restraint, the 
absence of those curious eyes and idle tongues 
which persecute one in viUages and provincial 
towns. I love the country, too. In its season ; 
and there is no scene over which my eye roves 
with more delight than the face of a summer 
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landgeape dimpled with soft siumy hollows, aad 
smiling in all the freshness and Inxnriance of 
June. There is no book in which I read sweeter 
lessons of virtue, or find the beautj of a quiet 
l^e more le^bly recorded. My heart drinis ior 
the tranquillity of the scene ; and I never hear, 
the sweet warble of a bird &om its native woody 
without a silent wish that such a cheerM voice- 
and peaceful shade were mine. There is jb, beau- 
tiful moral feeling connected with everything m 
rural life, which is not dreamed of in the phi» 
losophy of the city ; the voice of the brook and 
the language of tne winds and woods are no 
poetic notion. What an impressive lesson is 
there in the opening bud of spring! what an 
eloquent homily in the fall of the autumnal leaf! 
How well does the sOng of a passing bird repra- 
sent the glad but transitory days of youth I and 
in the hollow tree and hootmg owl what a melan* 
choly image of the decay and imbecility of old 
age ! In the beautiful language of an English 



** Tour voioeleM lips, O' flowers, are liTing preaohers, 
£aoh onp a pulpit, every leaf a book. 
Supplying to my fimcy unmeronsteaohefB^ 
From longest nook. 

" *Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that ewingeth. 
And tolls its perftime on the passing air. 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringefh 
A call to prayer; 

''Not to the domes where crumbling arch and oolusm 
Attest the feebleness {^mortal hand. 
But to that fane most catholic and solenm 
Which God hath planned ; 

" To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply,-**^ 
Its choir the winds and waves, — ^its organ, thunder,^ — 
Its dome the sky. 
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** There, amid solitude and shade, I wander 
Throogh the green aisles, and^ stretched upon the 8od» 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God.** 

But the traveller who journeys through the 
northern provinces of Spain will look in vain for 
&e charms of rural scenery in the villages he 
misses. Instead of trim cottages, and gardens, and 
the grateful shade of trees, ne' will see a cluster 
of stone hovels roofed with red tiles and basking 
in the hot sun, without a siagle tree to lend him 
shade or shelter ; and instead of green meadows 
and woodlands vocal with the song of birds, he 
will find bleak and rugged mountains, and vast 
extended plains, that s&etoh away beyond his 
ken. 

It was my good fortune, however, to find, not 
many leagues from the metropolis, a village 
which cotud boast the shadow of a few trees. 
£l PardiUo is situated on the southern slope of 
the Gkiadarrama Mountains, just where the last 
Infoken spurs of the sierra sketch forward into 
the vast table-land of New Castile. The village 
itself, like most other Castilian villages, is omy 
a cluster of weather-stained and dilapidated 
houses, huddled together without beauty or 
regularity; but the scenery around it is pic- 
turesque, — a mingling of hill and dale, sprinkled 
with patches of cultivated land and dumns ot 
forest-trees; and in the background the olue, 
vapoury outline of the Guadsurrama Mountains 
melting into the sky. 

In uds quiet place I sojourned f6r a season, 
acoompaniea by the publican Don Valentin and 
bis fair daughter Florencia. We took np our 
abode in the cottage of a peasant named Lucas, an 
honest tiller of the soil, smiple and good-natured; 
or, in the more emphatic language of Don 
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Valentin, "un hombre muy infelw^ y si»maUie$a 
nirignnaJ* I^ot so his wife Martina; she wad 
a Tartar, and so mettlesome withal, that poor 
Lucas skulked doggedly about his own premises, 
wotii his head down and his tail between his legs. 

In this littl« village my occupations were few f 
and simple. My moraing's walk was to tha.^ 
Ooss of Espalmadoi a large wooden craci£x.iii.; 
the fields ; tne day was passed with books or wii^ > 
a&y idle companion J was lucky enough to catcb 
by the button, and bribe with aeigar into a Ions: 
story, or a little village gossip ; and I wMea 
away the evening in peeping round among the 
cottagers, studying the beautiful landscape that< 
spread before me, and watching /the occasioi^. 
gathering of a storm about the blue peaks of the 
Sbnadarrama Mountains. My favourite haunt 
ws£ a secluded spot in a little woodland vaJIey» . 
through which a cryirtal brook ran brawling 
aiong its pebbly cluumel. There, stretched in^ 
the shadow of a tree, I often passed the hours 
t^noontide heat, now reading the magic numbers - 
of Garcilaso, and anon listening to the song of: 
the nightingale overhead ,* or watching the toil '. 
of a patient ant, as he rolled his stone, like 
Sisyphtis, up-hill, or the flight of a bee darting' 
from flower to flower, and "hiding his murmurs 
in the rose." 

Blame me not, thou studious moralist,— blame 
me not unheard for this idle dreaming; suek 
moments are not wholly thrown away. In die 
language of Goethe, "I lie down in the gnta»' 
near a falling brook, and close to the earth a 
thousand varieties of- grasses become peieew^ 
tible. When I listen to the hum of the litm 
world between the stubble, and see the coumt* 
less indescribable forms of insects, I feel tlie' 
presence of the Almighty who has created uSy"«<^ 
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tie breatli of t^e AH-benevoleiit "vrho -supports us * 
iii^perpetual enjoymnent." ^ 

T&.e village cnurch, too, was a spot aiTOUuft. 
wMch' I occasionaHy liuffered of an evening^^ 
yirheiL in pensive or meGtncholy mood. And 
hfere, gentle reader, thy imagination will straiglit- 
Wfff coninre up a scene of ideal beauty,— a 
viHage cnurcli with decent white-washed walls, 
and modest spire just peeping forth from a clump 
of trees! No; I will not deceive thee; — the 
c^nrch of El Fardillo resembles not this picture-, 
of thy well-tutored fancy. It is a gloomy little 
edifice, standing  upon the outs&ts pf the 
village, and built of dark and unhewn stone, 
with a spire like a su^ar-loaf. There is no grass- 
plot in front, but a little esplanade beaten hard " 
by the footsteps of the church-going peasantry. 
TXe tombstone of one of the patriarchs of the- 
village serves as a door-step, and a single solitary 
tree throws its friendly shade upon the portals . 
of the little sanctuary. 

One eyening, as 1 loitered around this spot, 
the sound of an organ and the chant of youthful, 
voices from within struck my ear; the church 
dbor was ajar, and I entered. There stood the 
pnest, surrounded by a group of children, who- 
were singing a hymn to the virgin : — 

" Ato, Begiaa ccelonxm, 
Ave» Domina angelorum." 

There is something exceedingly thrilling in the 
voices of children sinypng. Though then: musio 
be unskilful, yet it finds its way to the heart 
with Wfrnderfol ceLeonirf. Voices of cherubs are 
they, for they breathe of paradise ; clear, liquid 
tones, that now from pure lips and innocent 
faisarts, like the sweetest notes of a flute, or the 
falling of water &om a. fountaial When the 
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cHant was finished, the priest opened a litfle 
book which he held in his hand, and began, with 
a voice as solemn as a ftmeral bell, to question 
this class of roguish UttLe catechumens, whom 
he was initiating into the mysterious doctrines 
of the mother (Siurch. Same of the questionB: 
and answers were so cmious, that 1 cannot 
refrain from repeating them here; and should 
any one doubt their authenticity, he will find 
them in the Spanish catechisms. 

" In what consists the mystery of the Hdy 
Trinity P" 

** In one Gk>d, who is three persons; and three 
persons, who are but one Grod." 

" But tell me, — ^three human persons, are they 
not three men P" 

'' Yes, father." 

*' Then why are not three divine persons three' 
GodsP" 

"Because three human persons have three 
human natures; but the tmree divine persona 
have only one divine nature.** 

" Can you explain this by an example P** 

" Yes, father ; as a tree which has three 
branches is still but one tree, since all the three 
branches spring from one trunk, so the three 
divine persons are but one Grod, because they all 
have the same divine nature." 

"Where were these three divine persona 
before the heavens and the earth were createdP'* 

" In themsdives.** 

" Which of them was made man P** 

" The Son." 

" And aiter the Son was made man, was he 
still God P" 

" Yes, father; for in becoming man he did not 
cease to be Gk>d, any more than a man when he 
becomes a monk ceases to be a man." 
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/'* How was the Son of God made flesh P" 

**Hg was bom of the most holy Virgin 
MaiT." 
< *f Asid ean we still call her a virgin P" 
- "Yes, father ; for as a ray of the sun may 
pass through a pane of ^lass, and the glass 
HOBBsaa. unbrdb:en, so the Virgin Mary, after the 
mth of her son, was a pure and holy virgin as 
be&rew"* 

" Who died to save and redeem ns P" 
. ^' The Son of God: as man, and not as God." 

" How could he suffer and die as man only, 
being both God and man, and yet but one 
person?" 

" As in a heated bar of iron upon which water 
is thrown, the heat only is affected and not the 
iron, so the Son ^ of God suffered in his human 
nature and not in his divine." 

** And when the Spirit was separated from his 
mmttprecious body, whither diet the Spirit ^o P" 
.. **T6 limbo, to glorify the souls of the noly 
fathers." 

"And the body P" 

" It was carried to the grave." 

"Did the divinity remain united with the 
spirit or with the body P" 

"With both. As a soldier, when he unsheathes 

. * Tbis illustration wu also made use of daring the dark 
8g«s. Pierre de Corbiac, a Troubadour of the thirteenth 
century, thus introduces It in a poem entitled Prayer to the 
Virgin: — 

*' IXmrna, verges pur* e flna 

Ans que fos 1' enfantamens, 

£t apred tot eisaamens, 

De vos trais sa cam humana 

Jhesu-Christ nostre salvaire ; 

Si com sea trencamens faire 

Intra! bel rais quan solelha 

Per la fenestra veirina." 



his Bwofd, remmaa tmiited both m^ tke-^sword 
(«nd the sheath, ihoo^ they are sepairated^&om 
each other, so did the diyinity remaioi tadflc^ 
both with the spirit aiid>bodr-of Ohnst, tlKmsh 
ib& spirit was separated ami removed &em the 
body/* 

I did not qtuorrel miHk the ^prieBt Ibr ka^^B^ 
Jbeen bom and educated in a different f aitili firem 
mine; but as I lefb the church and sauntered 
slowly homewttrd, I aovld not h^lp asking* 
myself in a whisper, Wiiy pcroles: the spirit of 
a child with these metaphysical subtleties, these 
dark, mysterious speculatKxiis, which man in afl 
his pride of intellect cannot fathom or explain f 

I must not forgecfc, in iMs place, to make 
honourable mention of the ii<ttle great men ef 
El PardiUo. And first in ordercomes the priest. 
He was a short, portly man, serious in manner, 
and of grave and reyerei^i presence ; though at 
Ihe same time there was a tdash of the j(my fat 
fidar about him ; and on hearing a good joke or 
a sly innuendo, a smile would ^eam in his eye, 
and play over his round face, like the light 
of a glow-worm. , His housekeeper was a brisk, 
smiling little woman, on the shady side of tiiirty, 
and a cousin of his to boot. -Whenever she was 
iQfintioned, Don Valentin looked wise, as if this 
cousinship were apocryphal ; but he said nothing, 
•—not he; what right had he to be peeping into 
other people's business, when he had only one eye 
to loot after his own withal P Next in rank to 
the Dominie was the Alcalde, justice of the 
peace and quorum ; a most potent, grave, and 
reverend personage, wil^ a long beak of a nose, 
and a pouch under his chin, like a pelican. He 
was a man of few words, but great m authority; 
and his importance was vastly increased in the 
Tillage by a pair of douHe^barrelled spectacles, 




m> eentnhred, tkat, when' bent oirar Ms desk and 
4e«>ly bniied m his musty papers, he ooold look 
1^^ Me what was M on aroimd him 
withMit moTmg his head, ^whereby he got the 
.reputation of seeing twice as much as o&er 
people. There was the village surgeon, too, a 
ttaH man with a Tarnished hat and a starved 
iog ; he had studied at the university of Sala- 
sumoa, and was pompous and pedantic, ever and 
aaom quoting some iiu^eadbare maxim from the 
/Ghpeek philosophers, and embellishing it with a 
oommentary m his own. Then there was the 
cray-headed Sacriston, who rang the church 
velf/i^iiyed on the or^an, and was learned in 
tombstone, lore; a Pohtician, who talked me to 
death about taxes, liberty, and the days of the 
constitution; and a. Notary Public, a poor man 
with a lar^e family, who would make a paper- 
eigsr last half an hour, and who kept up his 
acepeotabihty in the village by keeping a horse. 
Beneath the protecting shade oi these great 
W»n full many an inhm)itant of El Pardilk) 
was -bom and buried. The village continued to 
fionnsh, a quiet, happy place, though all ub- 
known to £ame. The mhabitsnts were orderfy 
sad industrious, went regularly to mass and ccn* 
ftssion, kept every saint^s day in the calendax; 
and devoutly hung Judas onoe a year in effigy. 
Qa Sundays and nil other holidays, when mass 
9f«a over, the time was devoted to sports and 
feeveation ; and the day passed off in social visit- 
ing, 'and athletic exercises, such as running, leap- 
ing, wvestHng, pitching quoits, and htovmg the 
%ar. "When evening came, the merry sound of 
tiie jguitar summoned to the danoe ; then eveiy 
nook a&d alley poured forth its youthM com- 
* |maiyr*-'light of heart and heel, and decked out 
tn ftil the iiohday finery of flowers^ and libandB, 
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and crimBon sadies. A groap gathered b^ore 
the cottage door ; the signal was given, and away 
irhirled tne merry dancers to the wild mttsic of 
voice and guitar, and the measured beat of Cas- 
tanet and tambourine. 

I lore these rural dances, — ^from my heart I* 
love them. This world, at best, is so full of care 
and sorrow, — ^the life of a poor man is so stained 
with the sweat of his brow, — ^there is so much, 
toil, and struggling, and anguish, and disappoint- 
ment here below, that I ^aze with delight on a 
scene where all these are laid aside and forgotten, 
and the heart of the toil-worn peasant seems to 
throw off its load, and to leap to the sound of 
music, when merrily, 

"beneath soft eve's consenting start 
Fandango twirls his jocund Castanet." 

Not many miles from the Tillage of El F^- 
dillo stands the ruined castle of Yilla&anca, an 
ancient stronghold of the Moors of the fifteenth 
century. It is built upon the summit of a hill, 
of easy ascent upon one sidp, but precipitous and 
inaccessible on tne other. The front presents a 
large, square tower, constituting the main part 
of the castle ; on one side of which an arched 
gateway leads to a spacious court-yard within, 
aurrounded by battlements. The comer towers 
are circular, with beetling turrets ; and here and 
there, apart from the main body of the castle, 
atand several circular basements, whose towers 
have fallen and mouldered into dust. From the 
balcony in the square tower, the eye embraces 
the level landscape for leagues and leagues 
around ; and beneath^ in the depth of the vaHey, 
lies a beautifulgrove, alive with the song of the 
nightingale, l^e whole castle is in ruin« and 
occapied only aa a hunting-lodge, being inhabited 
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1^ jifloMtarj tenant, wlio has charge of the adja- 
cent domain. 

One holydaj, wlien mass was said and the 
wliole village was let loose to pUj* we made a 
pilgrimage to the mins of tnis old Moorish. 
fllc&Ear. Our cavalcade was as motley as that of 
old,-*--the pilgrims " that toward Canterbury 
wolden ride ;" for we had the priest, and the 
doctor of physic^ and the man of iaws, and a wife 
of Bath, and many more whom I must leave 
unsung. Merrily new the hours and fast; and 
sitting after dinner in the gloomy hall of that 
old castle, many a tale was told, and many a 
legend and tramtion of the past conjtired up to 
satisfy the curiosity of the present. 

Most of these tales were about the Moors who 
built the castle, and the treasures they had 
buried beneath it. Then the priest told the 
story of a lawyer who sold himself to the devil 
for a pot of monejr, and was burnt by the Holy 
Inquisition thereK>r. In his confession, he told 
how he had learned from a Jew the secret of 
raising the devil ; how he went to the castle at 
midnight with a book which the Jew ^ave him, 
audi to make the charm sure, carried with him a 
loadstone, six nails from the coffin of a child of 
three years, six tapers of rosewax made by a 
child of four jears, the skin and blood of a 
oung kid, an iron fork with which the kid had 
een killed, a few hazel rods, a flask of high- « 
proof brandy, and some lignum-vita charcoal to 
make a fire. When he read in the book, the 
devil appeared in the shape of a man dressed in 
flesh-coloured clothes, with long nails, and large 
flery eyes, and he signed an agreement with him, 
written in blood, promising never to go to mas8» 
and to give him his soul at the end of eight 
years ; in return for this, he was to have a mil- 
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lion of dolkura in good moner, which the derS 
was to bnng to huu the next night ; but when- 
tho next night came, and the lawyer had conjuied 
fiom his bool^ instead of the devil, there ap- 
peared, — who do YOU think? — the alcalde with 
naif the village at nis heels ; and the poor lawyer 
was handed oyer to titie Inquisition, and'bamt 
for dealing in the black art. 
. I intended to repeat here some of the mai^' 
tales that were told ; but, upon reflection, they 
seem too frivolonsy and ninst therefore giro 
place to a more serious theme. 



DEVOTIONAL POETET OF SPAIN. 



Heayen's dore, when highest he flies» 
Flies with thy heavenly wings. — Cbasbaw. 



Xhsbb is haxdly a chapter in literary history 
zoore strongly marked with the necnliarities of 
national character than that which contains the 
moral and devotional poetry of Spain. It would 
naturally be expected that m this department of 
literature all the fervency and depth of national 
feeling would be exhibited. But still, as the 
spirit of morality and devotion is the same, 
wherever it exists, — oS the enthusiasm of virtue 
and religion is everywhere essentially the saime 
feding, though modified in its degree and in its 
action by a variety of physical causes aQd local 
circumstances, — and as the subject of the didactio 
verse and the spiritual canticle cannot be mate- 
rially changed by the change of nation and 
dimate, it might at the first glance seem ^uite 
a» natural to expect that the moral and devotional 
poetry of Christian countries would never be 
very strongly marked with national peculiarities. 
la other words, we should expect it to correspond 
to the warmth or coldness of national feeling, 
for it is the external and visible expression of 
thiB feeling: but not to the di«tiii<stio&8 of zuu* 

i2 
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tional character, because, its nature and obiect 
being everywhere the same, these distinctiola& 
become swallowed up in one universal Christiaia 
character. 

In moral poetry this is doubtless true. Hie 
great principles of Christian morality being 
eternal and invariable, the verse which embodie^ 
and represents them must, from this very dupw 
cumstance, be the same in its spirit through all 
Christian lands. The same, however, is not 
necessarily true of devotional or religious poetry. 
There, the language of poetry is something mora 
than the visible image of a devotional spirit. ^ 1| 
is also an expression of religious faith ; shadowing 
forth, with greater or less distinctness, its various 
creeds and doctrines. As these are difTerent in 
different nations, the spirit that breathes ip reli- 
gious song, and the letter that gives utterance to 
9ie doctrme of faith, will not be universally the 
same. Thus, the Catholic nations sing the praised 
of the Virgin Mary in language in wnich nations 
of the Protestant faith do not unite; and among 
Protestants themselves, the difference of inter- 
pretations, and the consequent belief or disbelief 
of certain doctrines, give a various spirit and 
expression to religious poetry. And yet, in aH, 
the devotional feeling, the heavenward volition| 
is the same. 

As far, then, as peculiarities of religious faith 
exercise an influence upon intellectual habits, 
and thus become a part of national character, 80 
far wiQ the devotional or religious poetry of a 
country exhibit the characteristic pecuharitieB 
resulting from this influence of faith, and its 
assimilation with the national mind. IN'ow Spain 
is by preeminence the Catholic land of Christen- 
dom. Most of her historic recollections are more 
or less intimately associated with the triumphs 
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'of ihe Christian faith ; and many of her warriors 
—of her best and bravest — ^were mar^rrs in the 
h.6lj cause, perishing in that war of centuries 
which was carried on within her own territories 
ibetween the crescent of Mahomet and ihe cross 
of Christ. Indeed, the whole tissue of her his- 
tory is interwoven with miraculous tradition. 
Hie intervention of her patron saint has saved 
her honour in more than one dangerous pass ; 
and. the war-shout of "Santiago, y cierra 
JEspanaT has worked like a chum upon the 
wavering spirit of the soldier. A reliance on 
the £uaraian ministry of the saints pervades the 
whole people, and devotional offerings for signal 
preservation in times of danger and -distress 
cover the consecrated walls of churches. An 
enthusiasm of religious feeling, and of external 
ritual observances, prevails throughout the land. 
But more particulanv is the name of the Virgin 
honoured and adored. Ave Maria is the saluta- 
tion of peace at the friendly threshold, and the 
God-spee^ to the wayfarer. It is the eveninff 
orison, when the toils of day are done ; ana 
at midbiight it echoes along the solitary streets in 
the voice of the watohma^'g 017. ' _ 

These and similar peculiarities of religious 
faith are breathing and moving through a lar^e 
portion of the devotional poetiy of Spain. It is 
tiot onlv instinct with religious feeling, but incor- 
porated, with "the substance of things not seen." 
Kot only are the poet's lips touched' with a coal 
from the altar, but his spirit is folded in the 
cloud of incense that rises before the shrines of 
the Yirgin Mother, and the glorious company of 
the saints and martyrs. His soul is not wholly 
swallowed up in the contemplation of the sublime 
attributes of the Eternal Mind ; butr with its 
lamp trinmied and burning, it goeth out to meet 
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the bridegroom, as if he were cemiag in a bodily 
presence. 

The history of tbe deyoiional poetry of &pmn. 
oommences with the legendary lore of Maeistro 
Gt>nzalo de Berceo, a secular priest, whose life 
was passed in the cloisters of a. Benedictine tson- 
Tent, and amid the shadows of the thirteenth 
century. The name of Berceo stands foremost 
on the catalogue of Spanish poets, for the author 
of the poem of the Cid is unknown. The old 
patriarcli of Spanish poetry has lefb a monument 
of his existence in npwards of thirteen thousand 
Alftxandriaes, celebrating the lires and.miradtes 
of saints and the Vk^gm, as he found ihma 
written in the Latin chronicles and dusty legends 
of his monastery. In embodyiaff these in rode 
verse in J^oman paladino, or Sie old Spanish 
xomance tongue, intelligible to the common 
people, iFray Gonzalo seems to haye passed his 
fife. His writings are just audi as we. should 
expect &om the pen of a monk of the thirteenth 
century. They are more ghostly than poetical; 
and throughout, unction holds the place of an« 
spiration. Aceordinely, they ilinstrate yery fuliy 
the preceding remarks ; ana the more so, inas- 
muon as they ore written with the most ample 
and childish ccednlity, and the utmost singleoets 
of faith touching the eyents and mirades de- 
Acvibed. 

The following extract is taken from one of 
Berceo's poems, entitled ** Vtda de San MillaTi^* 
It is a description of the mizaculous appearanoe 
of- Santiago and San Millan, mounted on snow- 
"white steeds, and fighting for the cause of Chiis- 
toidom, at the battle of Simancas in the Cavgfo 
de Tara. 
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Jb&d wlien the Jcbigs wew «in .lbs ibldr^their sqaadranin 

amy» — 
With lance in rest they onward pressed to miai^e in the 

Aay; 
JBst flOooL vpon the ChristiaBS fell a AoNritf tiieir feesr— 
These were a nmnerous army, — ^a little handfiil those. 

Jksad while the Gfaiistian pcDpIe -stood initiis imcertainty, 
/Upward to heanwn they tnxned their eyes» and fixed Qieir 

thoughts on high ; 
And l&eie two figures "^<ey %eliel3( 'all Iwatiilftd and hiighty 
Even than the pure new-fallen snow their garments were 
white. 



They rode upon two horses more white than crystal sheen, 
jAidflrms tbey bore sueh'SB foeAneno mortal man had seat ; 
The one, he held a CBerifirr-a^oadttPB mitre wore ; 
JdieiOtber iield. a.-craeifixy-— saoh man-ae'er saw befbre. 

Their faces were angelical, celestial forms had they, — 
And denmwaid throngh.the £elds of air they mged their 

rapid way ; 
They looked upon the Hoorish host with fierce and angiy 

look, 
.And in flieir hands, with dire portent, their naked salnss 

shook. 

The Gliristian host, beholding this, strai^tway take heart 

again; 
51tey fell upen their bended knees,, allveating en tiie plator 
.And each oae with his filimcihfiffi .fi^t to smite his baeeast 

begins. 
And promises to' €rod on high he will forsake his sins. 

.And idien.the heavetUgr knights drewaear aato the batfle- 

gronnd, 
^They dash*d among the Sloors, and dealt .unerring blovfl 

axoimd; 
tSoah /deadly haTOC Hiere they made the foremost ranks 

alang, 
.A. panio terror spread. wito the faindmoBt of iihe throaig. 

Together wflii these two good knights, the diampions of the 

sky. 
.The Chxistiain raUied and .began to snite flolleore and hl^ 
The Moors raised up their ToUies, and by the Kecan 
That in their lures such deadly iray tt^y .ne'er had 
f>efiire. 
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Down went the mlsbeUeren,— fast sped the Mood^rfightji)^ 
Some ghastly and dismember'd lajr, and wnniB- half dead 

wlthfright: 
Full sorely they repented that to the fleld they came. 
For they saw that from the battle they should retreat wlt^ 

shame. 

Another thing befel them,— they dream'd not of such woes,-^ 
The very anows that the Moors shot from their twanging 

bows 
Tiini*d back against them in their flight and wounded Uitm 

frtU sore, 
And OTeiy blow they dealt the foe was paid in drops of gorf. 



Now he that bore the crosier, and the pi^ crown had on. 
Was the glorified Apostle, the brother of St. John ; 
And he that held the crucifix, and wore the monkish hoQd,, 
Was the holy San Killan of CogoUa's neighbourhood. 

Berceo's longest poem is entitled " Miraolo§ 
de Nuestra Semyra,*' Miracles of Our Lady. Ife 
consists of nearly four thousand lines, and con- 
tains the description of twenty-five miiradesL Ifr 
id a complete homily on the homage and devotion 
due to the glorious Virgin, Madre de JA» Xto, 
Mother of Jesus Christ ; but it is written in ft 
,ow and vulgar «tyle, strikingly at variance y^ 
the eleyated character of the subject, l^us, in 
the twentieth miracle, we have the account of a 
monk who became intoxicated in a wine cellar. 
Having lain on the floor till the vesper bell 
aroused him, he staggered off towards the church 
in most melancholy plight. The Evil One besets 
him on the way, assuming the various shapes of 
a bull, a dog, and a lion; but from all these 
perils he is miraculously saved by the timdiy 
mtervention of the Virgin, who, finding lum 
still too much intoxicated to make his way to . 
bed, kindly takes him hj the hand, leads him to 
his pallet, covers him with a blanket and a cotm- 
terpane, smoothes his piUow, and, after makiag 
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the ngn of tke cross oyer kim, telln liim to rest 
qmeUy, for sleep will do him good. 

To a certain class of minds there majr be some- 
thing interesting and eren affecting m descrip- 
tions which represent the spirit of a departed 
sauit as thus assuming a corporeal shape, in 
order to assist and console human nature even in 
its baser infirmities ; but it ought also to be con- 
sidered how much such descriptions tend to strip 
religion of its peculiar sanctity, to bring it down 
from its heavenly abode, not merely to dwell 
among men, but, like an imprisoned culprit, to 
be chained to the derelict of principle, manacled 
with the base desire and earthly passion, and 
forced to do the menial oj£ces of a slave. In 
descriptions of this kind, as in the representations 
c^our Saviour and of sainted s^pirits in a human 
d^ape, execution must of necessity fall far short 
of tne conception. The handiwork cannot equal 
the |2^onous archetype, which is visible only to 
the mental eye. Painting and sculpture are not 
adequate to the task of embodying in a permanent 
riiape the glorious visions, the radiant forms, the 
^inpses of heaven, which fill the imagination, 
w];ien purified and exalted by devotion. The 
hand of man unconsciously inscribes upon all his 
works the sentence of imperfection, which the 
finger of the invisible hand wrote upon the wall 
of the Assyrian monarch. From tnis it would 
seem to be not only a natural but a necessary 
conehision, that all the descriptions of poetiy 
wltich borrow anything, either directly or indi- 
rei^ly, from these bodily and imperfect represen- 
. taitions, must partake of their imperfection, and 
assume a more earthly and material character 
than those which come glowing and burning 
from the more spiritualized perceptions of the 
iixtemid sense. 

z8 
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It is yeiT far from my inteatian to uttsr anj^ 
sweeping denimciation against the ctiTine arts of 
painting and scnlpture, as employedin the exhi- 
bition of Scriptural scenes and personages. Hissd 
I esteem meet ornaments. for the house of Glt>d; 
though, as I have already said, their execiitiQQ 
eannot equal the high conceptions of an aident 
imagination ; yet, whenever the hand of a master 
is visible, — when the marble almost moves before 
you, and the painting starts into life from tke 
canvas, — the effect upon an enlightened mjiid 
will generally, if not universally, oe to quiolcen 
its sensibilities and excite to more ardent devo« 
tion, by carmng the thoughts beyond the repre- 
sentations of bodily suffering, to the contempla- 
tion of the intenser mental agony, — ^the moral 
sublimity exhibited by the martyr. The impres- 
sions produced, however, will not be the same in 
all mmds ; they will necesi^arily vary aecording 
to the prevailing temper and complexion of the 
mind which receives them. As there is no sound 
where there is no ear to receive the impulses and 
vibrations of the air, so is there no moral impres- 
sion — ^no voice of instruction from all the w<»*]ai 
of nature, and all the imitations of art, unless 
there be within the soul itself a capacity for hear- 
ing the voice and receiving the moral impulse. 
The cause exists eternally and universally ; but 
the effect is produced only when and where the 
cause has room to act, ana just in proportion as 
it has room to act. Hence the various moral 
impressions, and the several degrees of the same 
moral impression, which an object may prodaoe 
in different minds. These impressions will vary 
in kind and in degree according to the acutoiess 
and the cultivation of the internal moral sense. 
And thus the representations spoken of above 
might exercise a very favourable inflnenoe upon 
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, BDi^ anligliteiied. and . well^regaLated mind, and at 
the 'sazne time ftiTery xmfaToiirable influenee upon 
8ti UDMidightened.aiid siiperBtitious one. And 
liie reasoid is obriouBi Au- enlightened mind 
belwlds'ail tilings in their .iust.pproportionfi, and 
moeme from them the true impressions they axe 
cfllonhited to oonvefy. It is not hoodwinked,— it 
i9(not shnt up in & gloomy parisoiiy till it thinks 
£h& walk* of its ownr dungeon^ the limits of i the 
xaaYerse, and the reach of its own chain the 
oater verge ofrail.istelligeneo;. but it walks 
abroad ; the simshiaD&fa&d the air powr in to en-» 
lighten. and eocpaaid.iti; the various works of 
nature are its ministering angels; the glad 
leeipi^it of light and wisdom, it>develqpe8 new 
powers and acquires increased capacities, and 
ihns^ rendering, itself less subject to error, as* 
smmes a nearer similitude to the Eternal Mind. 
But net so the dark and superstitious mind. Ik 
is £lled with its own antique and mouldy fumi^ 
tiire,-~the moth-eaten tome, the gloomy tapestry^ 
ihe dusty curtain. The strangling sunbeam from 
idthout streams through we stained window; 
and as it enters assumes the colours of the 
painted glass; while the half-extinguished iSxe 
within, now smouldering in its ashes, and now 
fending forth aq\uvering flame, casts fantastic 
shadows through the chambers of the souL 
Within, the spurit sits, lost in its own abstract 
tions. The voice of nature &om without is 
Itfrdly audible ; her beauties are unseen, or seen 
ooBdy in shadowy, forma, through a coloured 
sneoinm, and with a strained and mstorted vision. 
The invigorating air does not enter that mys- 
terious chamber ; it visits not that lonely inmate, 
who, breathing only a dose, exhausted atmo* 
sphere, exhibits in the lan^id frame and feverish 
pulse the marks of liugermg, izKttrable disease. 



J 
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The picture is not too strongly sketehed; suoliflf 
the contrast between the &ee and the snpeiv 
stitions mind. Upon the latter, which has httle 
power over its ideas, — to generalize them, to 
place them in their proper light and position, to 
reason npon, to discriminate, to judge them in 
detail, and thus to arrive at just conclusions ; 
but, on the contrary, receives every crude and 
inadequate impression as it first presents itself, 
and treasures it up as an ultimate fact, — upon 
8uch a mind, representations of Scripture scene&, 
like those mentioned above, exercise an ilnfavour- 
able influence. Such a mind cannot rightly esti- 
mate, it cannot feel, the work of a master; and a 
miserable painting, or a still more miserable cari« 
cature carved in wood, will serve only the more 
to drag the spirit down to earth. 11ms, in the 
tmenlightenea mind, these representations have 
a tendency to sensualize and desecrate the cha- 
racter of holy things. Being brought constantly 
before the eye, and represented m a real and 
palpable form to the external senses, they lose, 
hj being made too familiar, that peculiar sanctity 
with wmch the mind naturally invests the im- 
'eartbly and invisible. 

It is curious to observe the influence of the cir- 
oumstances Just referred to upon the devoticmal 
^etry of iSpain.* Sometimes it exhibits itself 

* The following beaatifal little hymn in Latin, written 
l>y the celebrated Francisco Xavier, the ftiend aD.d com- 
panion of Loyola, and from his zeal in the Eastern missions 
«iimamed the Apostle of the^ Indies, would hardly have 
originated in any mind but that of one familiar with the 
representations oif which I hare spoken above. 

O Deus ! ego amo te ; 
TSec amo te, ut salves me, 
Aut quia non amantes te 
JEtemo ponis igne. 
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iame&f and folly, sometimes indirectlT and ind" 
dentallji but always with sufficient clearness to 
indicate its origin. Sometimes it destroys the 



Tn, tn, mi Jean, totum me 
Amplexus eg in crnce. 
Tulisti davos, lanceam, 
Multamqne ignominiam : 
Innameros dolores, 
Sudinres et angores, 
Ac mortem : et lueo propter me 
Ao pro me peocatore. 

Car igitur non amem te, 
. Jesu amantissime ? 
Non nt in coelo salves me, 
Aut ne Ktemnm damnes me, 
Nee proemii nlliiu spe : 
Bed sicnt tn amasti me. 
Sic amo et amabo te : 
Solum quia rex mens ee, 
£t solum quia Dens es. — ^Amen. 

Godl my spirit lores but thee : 
Not that in hearen its home may be. 
Not that the souls* which love not thee 
Shall groan in fire eternally. 

But thou on the accursed tree 
In mercy hast embraced me. 
Vw me the cruel nails, the spear. 
The igncnninlous scoff, didst bear. 
Countless, unutterable woes, — 
The bloody sweat, — death's pangs and fliioea,^ 
These thou didst bear, all these for me, 
A sinner and estranged firom thee. 

And wherefore no afTection show, 
Jesus, to thee that lor^ me so? 
Not that in hearen my home may be. 
Not lest I die eternally, — 
Nor ftom the hopes of Joys above me : 
But even as thou thyself didst love me, 
So love I, and will ever Idve thee : 
Solely because my King art thou, 
Hy God for evermore as now. 
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Beauty of a poem by a miseralAe ooiioeilt"ai 
other times it gives it the character of a beantifeA 
allepjory.* 

Gllie following sonnets will serve as illustra- 
tions. They are fix)m the hand of the wonderful 
liope de Vega : — 

Shepherd I that with tbine amovoos sjFltasi song 
Hast broken the BlamlMr that enoom|»aa8ed me. 
That madest thy crook £rom the accuraed tree 
(hk which thy powerful arms were stretched so long, — 
Lead me to mere's eTer-flowing foontaina, 
For thou my shepherd, guard, and guide. shalt be; 
I will obey thy voice, and wait to see 
Thy feet all beautifiii upon the mountains. 
Hear, Shepherd ! — ^thou that for thy flock art dying. 
Oh, wash away these scarlet sins, for thou 
Bejoicest at the contrite sinner's vow. 
Oh, wait ! — ^to thee my weary soul is crying,— 
Wait for me I — ^yet why ask it, when I see. 
With feet nail'4 to the cross, thou art waiting still for 
me? _— »« 

Lord, what am I, that with unceasing care 

Thou didst seek after me, — ^that thou didst wait. 

Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 

And pass the gloomy nights of winter there ? 

O, strange delusion ! — ^that I did not greet 

Thy blessed approach I and ob, to Heaven how lost* 

If my ingratitude's unkindly frost 

Has chilled the bleeding wounds npon thy fe«tl 



*-ljeeQlIttctbut few instanoes of this kind of flgoratiTe 
poetry in ouriaagnage. There is^ however, <Mie of most 
exquisite beauty and pathos, far surpassing anything I have | 
Been of the kind in Spanish. It is a passage from Cowper. 

I was a stricken. deer, that left the herd 
Long sincei with many an arrow deep infixt 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew | 

To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
'There was I found by one who had himself 
Been hurt by archers ; in his side he bore. 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle forcejsoliciting the darts. 

He drew them Ibrth, andJiealed, and l^ade aw live. 
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• How- oft my gaardiaat angel gently cried, 
** Sovi, fcom thy casement look without and see 
How he persists to knock and wait for thee 1** 
And oh, how often to that voice ol' sorrow* 
•* To-morrow we will open V* I replied ; 
4iid When the morrow came, I answered still, *"Io* 
moivow !** 

The most TemarkaWe poption of the devotiondl 
poetry of the Spaniards is to be found in their 
sacred dramas, their Vidas de Santos and Autos 
Sacramentales. These had their origin in the 
Mysteries and Moralities of the dark a^es, uid 
are indeed monstrous creations of the imagina- 
tion. The Vidas de Scmtos, or Lives of Saint?, 
are representations of their miracles, and of the 
wonderful traditions concerning them. The 
Autos Sacramentales have particular reference 
to the Eucharist and the ceremonies of the 
Corpus Christi. In these theatrical pieces are 
introduced upon the sta^e, not only angels and 
saints, but God, the Saviour, the Virgin Mary ; 
and in strange juxtaposition mth these, devus, 
peasants, and kings; in fine, they contain the 
strangest medley of characters, real and alle- 
^oricaL, which the imagination can conceive. As 
if this were not enough, in ihe midst of whact 
was Intended as a solemn religious celebrati(X9« 
scenes of low buffoonery aro often introduced. 

Tlie most remarkable of the Autos which I 
'have read is " I/a Devocion de la CruzJ* The 
Devotion of the Gross. It is one of the most 
celebrated of Galdercm's sacred dramas, and 
will serve as a specimen of 'that class of writing. 
The piece commences with a dialc^e between 
' Xdsarao, the son of Curdo, a decay^ nobleman, 
and Eusebio, the hero of the play and lover of 
Julia, Lisardo's sister. Thougn the father's 
extraTagance has wasted his estates, Lisardo is 
deeply (beaded that Eusebio should aspire to 
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im aUiance with the family, and draws Umit^ 
a sjecluded place in order to settle their dispute 
with the sword. Here the scene opens, and in 
the course of the dialogue which preeedei: the 
combat, Eusebio relates that he "^as born at tliid 
foot of a cross, which stood in a ru^ed Mbd 
desert part of those mountains ; that tae tirtoQ 
of this cross preserved him from the wild he^iUm^ 
that, being found by a peasant, three davs i^lwc 
his birth, he was carried to a neighoouria^ 
village, and there received the name of EuselikK 
of the Cross ; that, being thrown by his numd 
into a well, he was heard to laugn, and WBfm 
found floating upon the top of the water, wiiii 
his hands placed upon his mouth in the form of : 
a cross ; that the house in which he dwelt beiii|i^ 
consumed by Are, he escaped unharmed anittl'. 
the flames, and it was found to be C<»rpus'. 
Christi day; and, in fine, after relating maa^d 
other similar miracles, worked by the powsr. of ; 
the cross, at whose foot he was born, he aam? 
that he bears its image miraciilously stampeoi. 
upon his breast. ASer this they fight, and't* 
Lisardo falls mortally wounded. In the nei^ 
Bcene, Eusebio has an interview with Julia^ at ' 
her father's house; they are interrupted, -aad 
Eusebio conceals himself; Curcio enters, and' 
informs Julia that he has determined to send Jg^ervv 
that day to a convent, that she may take the > 
veil, "para ser de Ckrista e^sa" While thdj 
are conversing, the dead body of Lisardo m 
brought in by peasants, and Eu9ebio is dddamL  
to be the murderer. The scene doses by the 
escape of Eusebio. The second act, or jomadHf-* 
discovers Eusebio as the leader of a band of 
robbers. They fire upon a traveller, who proves ' 
to be airiest, named Alberto, and who is seekili|r 
a spot m those solitudes wherein to establkbpa^ 
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lltoititage. The shot is preyented from taking 
efibet by a book which the pious old man carrieB 
in hi* bosom, and which he says, is a ''treatise 
on ihB trae origin of the diyine and heavenly 
twe, on which, cmng with courage and fortitude, 
Ohrist triumphed over deal^ ; in fine, the book 
» called the < Miracles of the Cross.' " They 
svffnr ilie priest to depart unharmed, who, in 
oon8eq[uence, promises Eusebio that he shall not 
ftifr without confession, but that wherever he 
may be, if he but call upon his name, he will 
httBten to absolve him. In the mean time, Julia 
wtiree to a convent, and Curcio ^oes with an 
atmed force in pursuit of Eusebio, who has 
BBsdived to gain admittance to Julia*s convent. 
Be ioales the walls of the convent by night, and 
alsntly gropes his way along the corridor. Julia 
is discovered sleeping in her cell, with a taper 
beside her. He is, however, deterred m>m 
ettecating his malicious designs, by discovering 

ri her breast the form or a cross, similar to 
which he bears upon his own, and "Heaven 
WOfold not suffer mm, though so great an 
offender, to lose his respect for the cross." To 
be brief, he leaps from the convent walls and 
eioapes to the mountains. Julia, counting her 
honour lost, having offended God, "como d Dios, 

Leomo d espota,* pursues him, — descends the 
Ider from the convent wall, and, when she 
sedka to return to her oell^ finds the ladder has 
b«en removed. In her despair, she accuses 
HMKven of having withdrawn its clemency, and 
Yi3i0B to perform such deeds of wickedness as 
shall temiy both heaven and heU. 

The third jomado transports the scene back 
to the mountains. Julia, disguised in man's 
uppaarel, with her face concealed, is brought to 
Jmebio by a party of the banditti. She chal- 



lenffes Imn to imgle combat; and lie aoeeptsi^e 

tciuulenge, on condition that his antagonist bSuQI 

declare wiio he is. Julia disoovBrs herself; and 

TTelates seyecal horrid murders she has committed 

since leaving the convent. Their interview is 

hepe intertmpted by tilie entrance of ban^tti, 

y/rbo inform Ensebio that Oorcio, with an armed 

:fQrce, from aU the neighbouring viUagee -ia 

approaching. The attack commences. Ensebio 

and Gnrcio meet, but a secret and mystericms 

rgympathy prevents them from fighting ; and a 

great nnmber of peasants, Commg m at this 

moment, nlsh iipon Eusebio in a body, and hie 

is thrown down a preci|ace. There Curdo dis- 

eovers hhn, expiring with his numerous wounds. 

Tlie d^ntmement of the piece commences . Curno, 

moved by compassion, examines a wound in 

Eusebio's breast, discovers the mark of tike 

cross, and thereby recognises him to be Ms 

son. Eusebio expires, calling on the name -of 

Alberto, who shortly after enters, as if iostin 

lliose mountains. A voice from the dead body of 

Eusebio calls his name. I shall here transcribe 

a part of the scene. 



Eusebio. 


Alberto! 


AI.BEBTO. 


Hark I-t^rhat breath 




Of fearful yoice is this. 




Which uttering my name 




Sounds in my ears ? 


EnSEBIO. 


Alberto! 


Albbbix). 


Agam it doih prvnounce 




My name: metimks the voice 




Came from this side : I will 




Approach. 


Eusebio. 


Alberto! 


Albebto. 


Hist ! -more near it sonnds. 




Thon voice, tiiat ridest «wtft 




The wind, And.Httereatmy name 




Wiiaarttbanf 
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I aaSnsebfo. 

' Comet good Alberto, this ynj coiiie» 

Where sepulchred I lie ; 

Approach, and raise these branches : 

Fear not. 
Aebbsto. I do not fear. iDiseotjert the botfy, 

Kowliwboldthee. 

Speak, in Grod's holy name. 

What wouldst thoa with me? 
EUSEBIO. In his name. 

My fifdth, Alberto, called thee, 

That preyions to my death 

Thoa heaiest my txmfession. 

Jjong since I should have died. 

For this stiff corpse resigned 

The disembodied bouI ; 

Bat the strong mace of death 

Smote only, and diaserered sot 

The spirit and the flesh. iSdset, 

Ck>me, then, Alberto, that I nuqr 

Ckmfess my shis ; for, O, they are 

More than the sands beside the sea. 

Or motes that fill the sonbeam ! 

So mach with Heaven avails 

Devotion to the chms I 

Ensebio then retires to confess himself to 
Alberto; and Cnrcio afterwards relates, that, 
when the venerable saint had given him abso- 
lution, his body again feU dead at his feet. 
Jidia discovers herself, overwhelmed with the 
thoughts of her inoestuons passion for Eusebio 
aad her other crimes, ana as Cnrcio, in a 
transport of indignation, endeavours to kill her, 
she seizes a cross which stands over Eusebio's 

Save, and with it ascends to heaven, while 
iberto shouts, " Gran mHagro!" and the cur- 
tain falls. 

Thus far I have spoken of the devotional 
poetry of Snain, as modified by the peculiarities 
of religious laith and practice. Considered apart 
from me dogmas of a creed> and as the expres- 
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sion of tkose pure and elevated feelings, of 
religion which are not the prerogative of onjr 
one sect or denomination, but the commoti pri- 
vilege of all, it possesses strong claims to t>iir 
admiration and praise. I know of nothing in 
any modem tongue so beautiful as some ot its 
finest passages. The thought springs heaven- 
war4 from the soul, — ^the lan^a^e comes burn- 
ing from the lip. The imagmation of the poet 
seems spiritualized ; with nothing of earth, and 
all of heaven, — a heaven, like that of Ida own 
native clime, without a doud, or a vapOur of 
earth, to obscure its brightness. His V(Hoe, 
speaking the harmonious accents of tiiat noble 
tongue, seems to flow from the lii>s of an ai^el, 
— ^melodious to the ear and to the internal sense 
— breathing those 

'* Effectual whispers, whose still voice 
The soul itself more feels than hears.** 

The following sonnets of Francisco de Aldana, 
a writer remarkable for the beauty of his con- 
eeptions and the harmonv of his verse, are 
illustrations of- this remark. In what glowing 
language he describes the aspirations of me soiu 
for its paternal heaven, its celestial home ! how 
beautifully he portrays in a few lines the strong 
desire, the ardent longing, of the exiled ana 
imprisoned spirit to wing its flight away and bo 
at rest ! The strain bears our. thoughts upward 
with it ; it transports us to the heavenly country; 
it whispers to the soul, — Higher, immortal 
spirit! higher! 

Clear fount of light I my native land on tdgh. 
Bright with a glory that shall nerer fade 1 
Mansion of troth I without a veil or shades 
Thy holy quiet meets the spirit's eye. 
There dwells the soul in its ethereal essence, 
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Gaspiiig no longer for life's feeble breath ; 
But, sentinel'd in heaven, its glorious presence 
WUh pitjring eye beholdS: yet fears not death. 
Bdoved eountiy ! banished' from thy shore, 
jBl stranger in this prison-house of clay. 
The exiled spirit weeps and sighs for thee t 
Heavenward the bright perfections I adore 
IMreet, and the sure promise cheers the way, 
■That wither love aspires, there shall my dwelling be. 



O liOrd I that seest from yon starry height 
Centered in one the ftitnre and the past, 
Fashioned in thine own image, see how fast 
The world obscures in me what once was bright ! 
' Eternal Snn I the warmth which thou hast given 
To cheer life's flowery April fast decays; 
Tet in the hoary winter of my days. 
For ever green shall be my trust in Heaven. 
Celestial King ! O, let thy presence pass 
Before my spirit, and an image fair 
Shall meet that look of mercy from on high. 
As the reflected image in a gloss 
Doth meet the look of him who seeks it there, 
And owes its being to the gazer's eye. 

Hie preyailing cliaraotenstics of Spanish devo- 
tional poetry are warmtli of imagination and 
depth and sincerity of feeling. The conception 
is alvrajs striking and original, and, when not 
de^aded by dogmas, and the poor, pnerile con- 
ceits arising from them, beantiful and sublime. 
This results from the frame and temperament 
of the mind, and is a general characteristic of 
the Spanish ^ets, not only in this department 
of son?, but m aU others. The very ardour of 
imagmltion wMch, exercised upon mi^or themes, 
leads them into extravagance and hyperbole, 
when left to act in a higher and wider sphere 
conducts them nearer and nearer to perfection. 
When imagination spreads its wings in the bright 
regions of devotioni song, — ^in the pure empy- 
reans—judgment should orect its course, bat 
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there is no danger of its soaring too high. !Plie 
heavenly land still lies beyond its utmost flight. 
' There are heights it cannot reach; there are 
fields of air wMch tire its wing ; there is a splen- 
donr which daezles its vision; — ^for there is a 
glory " which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard^ 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive." 

But perhaps the greatest charm of the devo- 
tional poets of S^ain is their sincerity. Most of 
them were ecclesiastioa,— men who had in sober 
truth renounced the realities of this life for the 
hopes and promises of another. We are not to 
suppose that all who take holy orders are saints ; 
but we should be still farther from believing that 
all are hypocrites. It would be even «more 
absurd to suppose that none are sincere in their 
professions than that all are. Besides, with what- 
ever feelings a man may enter the monastic life, 
there is something in its discipline and privations 
which has a tendency to wean the mind from 
earth, and to fix it upon heaven. Doubtless 
many have seemingly renounced the world from 
motives of worldly aggrandisement ; and othenr 
have renounced it because it has renounced them^ 
The former have carried with them to the cloister 
their earthly ambition, and their dark misan- 
thropy ; and though many have daily kissed the 
cross imd yet grown hoary in iniquity, and 
shrived their souls that they might sin more 
gaily on, — ^yet solitude works miracles in the 
heart, and many who enter the cloister from 
worldly motives find it a school wherein the soul 
may be trained to more holy purposes and desires. 
There is not half the corruption and hypocrisy 
within the convent's walls that the church bears 
the shame of hiding there. Hermits may be 
holy men, though knaves hare sometimes oetn 
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hermits. Were tkey all hypocrites, who of old 
for their souls' sake exposed their naked bodies 
to the burning sun of Syria P Were they, who 
wandered houseless in the solitudes of EngaddiP 
•Were they, who dwelt beneadi the palm-trees 
by the Eed Sea P Oh, no I They were ignorant, 
they Were deluded, th^ were fanatic, but they 
. were not hypocrites ; if there be any sincerity in 
human professions and human actions, they were 
not hypocrites. During the Middle Ages, there 
was corruption in the church, — ^foul, shameful 
cozrtiption ; and now also hypocrisy may scourge 
itself in feigned repentance, and ambition hioe^ 
its face beneath a hood ; yet all is not therefore 
rottenness that wears a cowl. Many a pure spirit, 
through heavenly-niindedness and an ardent 
thou^ mistaken zeal, has fled &om the tempta- 
tions of the world to seek in soHtude. and self- 
communion a closer walk with God. And not 
in vain. They have found the peace they sought, 
Tbej have felt, indeed, what many profess to 
feeU but do not feel, — ^that they are strangers 
fknd sojourners here, travellers who are bound 
for their home in a far country. It is this £eeU 
ing which I speak of as giving a peculiar charm 
to the devotional poetry of Spain. Compare its 
spirit with the spirit which its authors, have exhi- 
bited in their lives. They speak of having given 
lip the world, and it is no poetical hyperbole; 
they speak of longing to be free from the weak- 
, ness of the flesh, that they may commence their 
conversation in heaven,-— and we feel that they 
had already begun it in lives of penitence, medi- 
tation and prayer. 



THE PILGRIM'S BREVIARY. 



If thoa vouchsafe to read this treatise, it shall seemno 
otherwise to thee than the way to an ordinary traveller, — 
sometimes fair, sometimes foul; here champaign, there 
enclosed; barren in one place, better soyle in another; by 
woods, groves, hills, dales, plains, 1 shall lead thee.^ — ^BuB- 
T0M*8 AnatonUe of Mekm^okf. 



The glittering gpires and cupolas of Madrid liave 
sunk behind me. Again and again I have turned 
to take a parting look, till at length the last 
trace of the city has disappeared, and I gaze 
only upon the sky above it. 

Andrew the sultry day is passed ; the freshen- 
ing twilight falls, and the moon and the evening 
star are m the sky. This river is the Xarama. 
This noble avenue of trees leads to Aranjue^. 
Already its lamps begin to twinkle in the dis- 
tance. The hoofs of our weary mules clatter 
upon the wooden bridge ; the pumic square opens 
before us ; yonder, in the moonlight, gleam the 
walls of the royal palace, and near it, with a 
rushing sound. Ml tne waters of the Tagus. 



We have now entered the vast and melanchcdy 
plains of La Mancha, — a land to which the genitifi 
of Cervantes has given a vulgo-classic fame. 
Here are the windmills, as of old ; every village 
has its Master Nicholas, — every venta its 2i£ari- 
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tomes. Wondrons strong are the spells of fic- 
tion! A few years pass away, and history 
becomes romance, and romance mstory. To the 
peasantry of Spain, Don Quixote and his sqnire 
are historic personages ; and woe betide the luck- 
less wight who unwarily takes the name of Dul- 
cinea upon his lips withm a league of El Toboso I 
The traveller, too, yields himself to the delusion; 
i&i as he traverses the arid plains of La Mancha, 
pauses with willing credulity to trace the footsteps 
of the mad HidaJgo, with his " velvet breeches 
ofn a holyday, and slippers of the same." The 
high-road from Aranjue^ to C6rdova crosses 
and re-crosses the knight-errant's path. Between 
Manzanares and Valdepenas standi the inn where 
h» was dubbed a knight ; to the northward, the 
spot where he encountered the windmills ; to the 
westward, the inn where he made the balsam of 
f ierabras, the scenes of his adventures with the 
fulling-mills, and his tournament with the barber; 
aiod to the southward, the Sierra Morena, where 
he did penance, like the knights of olden time. 

For my own part, I confess that there are 
seasons when I am willing to be the dupe of my 
imagination ; and if this harmless folly but lendUi 
its wings to a dull-paced hour, I am even ready 
to believe a fairy tale. 



On the fourth day of our journey we dined at 
Manzanares, in an old and sombre-looking inn, 
which, I think, some centuries back, must have 
been the dwelling of a g[randee. A wide gateway 
admitted us into the inn yard, which was a 
paved court, in the centre of the edifice, sur- 
jrounded by a colonnade, and open to the sky 
above. Beneath this colonnade we were shaved 
by the village barber, a supple, smooth-faced 



Tigaxo, with a braoeiL Iwrer and a gray monifMab 
cap. There, too, we dined in the open air with 
bread as white as snow, and the rich red wine of 
Yaldepenas; and there, in the hstlessnesa of 
after-dinner, smoked the sleep-onviting cigav, 
while in the eourt-yard before us the muleteera 
danced a fandango with the maids of the inn, ta 
snch music as three blind musicians could draiv 
j&om a violin, a guitar, and a clarionet. When 
this scene was over, and the blind men had 
groped their way out of the yard, I fell into 
a dielicious slumber, from wluch I was soon, 
awakened by music of another kind. It was a 
clear, youtlmil voice, sin^g a national song ta 
the sound of a guitar. I opened my eyes, and 
near me stood a tall, graceful figure, leaning 
against one of the pillars of the colonnade. In the 
attitude of a serenader. His drees was that of & 
Spanish student. He wore a black gown and 
cassock, a pair of shoes made of an ex-pair of 
boots, and a hat in the shape of a half moon* 
with the handle of a wooden spoon sticking out 
on one side like a cockade. When he had 
finished his song, we invited him to the remnant 
of a Yich sausage, a bottle of Yaldepenas, bread 
at his own discretion, and a pure Havana cigar. 
The stranger made a leg, and accepted thesa 
signs of good company with the easy air of a 
man who is accustomed to earn his livelihood by 
hook or by crook ; and as the wine was of that 
stark and generous kind which readily " ascends 
one into the brain," our gentleman with the 
half-moon hat grew garrulous and fuU of anec- 
dote, and soon told us his own story, beginniBf^ 
with his birth and parentage, like the people la ' 
GilBlas. ^ ^ ^ '^ 

« I am the son of a barber," quoth h ^ ; '' «ad 
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'first save tlieli^lit ^cme twenty years ngo, in ihd 
great dtf of Madiid. At a resry -earfy age, I 
was taught to do aonwthiiig for myself, and 
began my career of gain by carrying a slow- 
matcli in the Frado, for the eentlenien to light 
their cigars with, and catching the wax that 
dropped from the friars* tapeni at fimerals and 
other religions prooeesionfl. 

" At school 1 was noisy and unruly ; and was 
finally expelled for hooking the master's son with 
a pair of ox horns, which Ihad tied to my head» 
in order to personate the bull in a mock bull* 
fight. Soon after this my father died, and I 
weut to liFc with my maternal uncle, a curate in 
iFHeneaaral. He was a, man of learning, and re- 
Bftlved that I should be like him. He i^t his 
heart upon making a physician of me; and to 
this end taught me Latin and Greek. 

** In due time I was sent to the University of 
Alcala. Here a new world opened before me. 
What novelty,— what variety, — what excitement! 
But, alas ! three months were hardly gone, when 
news came that my worthy unde nad passed to 
a better world. I was now left to shift for my- 
self. I was penniless, and lived as I could, not 
as I would. I became a scpista, a soup-eater» 
—a knight of the wooden spoon. I see you do 
not understand me. In ower words, tnen, I 
became one of that respectable body of charity 
scholars who go armed with their wooden spoons 
to eat the allowance of eleemosynary soup which 
is daily served out to them at the gate of the 
convents. I had no longer house nor home. 
But necessity is the mollier of invention. I 
became a hanger-on of those who were more for- 
tunate than myself; studied in other people's 
books, ^pt ia other peofde's beds, and break- 
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fasted at other people's expense. This course of 
life has been demoralizing, but it has quickened 
my wits to a wonderful degree. 

"Did you ever read 9ie life of the Gran 
Tacano, bv QuevedoP In the first book you 
have a faithful picture of life in a Spanish univer- 
sity. What was true in his day is true in ours* 

Alcala ! Alcala ! if your walls had tongues as 
well as ears, what tales could they repeat I what 
midnight frolics ! what madcap revelries ! what 
scenes of merriment and mischief! How merry 
is a student's life, and yet how changeable! 
Alternate feasting and fasting, — alternate Lent 
and Carnival, — alternate want and extravagance I 
Care given to the winds, — no thought beyond 
the passing hour ; yesterday forgotten, — ^to-mor- 
row, a word in an unknown tongue ! 

" Did you ever hear of raising the deadP not 
literally, — but such as the student raised, when 
he dug for the soul of the licentiate Pedro 
Garcias, at the fountain between Penafiel and 
Salamanca, — ^moneyP NoP Well, it is done 
after this wise. Gambling, you know, is our great 
national vice; and then gamblers are so dishonest! 
Now, our game is to cheat the cheater. We go 
at night to some noted gaming-house, — ^five or 
six of us in a body. We stand around the table, 
watch those that are at play, and occasionally 
put in a trifle ourselves to avoid suspicion. At 
length the favourable tnoment arrives. Some 
eager player ventures a large stake. I stand 
benindl^his chair. He wins. As quick as thought, 

1 stretch my arm over his shoulder and seize the 
glittering prize, saying very coolly, * I have won 
at last.' My gentleman turns round in a pajs- 
sion, and I meet his indignant glance with a look 
of surprise. He storms, and 1 expostulate ; ho 
menaces, — I heed his menaces no more than tho 
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buzzing of a fly that has burnt Iiis wings in my 
lajnp. He calis the whole table to witness ; but 
the whole table is busy, each with his own gain 
or loss, and there stana my oomrades, all loudly 
asserting that the stake was mine. What can 
he doP there was a mistake; he swallows the 
asffi*ont as best he may, and we bear away the 
booty. This we call raising the dead. You say 
it is dis^racefid, — dishonest. Our maxim is, 
that all IS fair among sharpers : Baylar al son 
aue ae toca, — Dance to any tune that is fiddled. 
Besides, as I said before, poyerty is demoralizing. 
One loses the nice distinctions of right and 
wrong, offnetim and iuum. 

" Thus merrily pass the hours of term-time. 
When the summer yacations come round, I sling 
my guitar over my shoulder, and with a light 
heart, and a li^ht pocket, scour the coun&y, 
like a strolling piper or a mendicant friar. Like 
the industrious ant, in summer I proyide for 
winter ; for in yacation we haye time for reflec- 
tion, and make the great discoyery, that there is 
a portion of time caUed the future. I pick up a 
tnfle here and a trifle there, in all the towns and 
villages through which I pass, and before the 
end of my tour I find myself quite rich — ^for the 
son of a barber. This we call the vida iuncm' 
te8ea,-^& rag-tag-and-bobtail sort of life. And 
yet the yocation is as honest as that of a begging 
Franciscan. Why not P 

** And now, gentlemen, haying dined at your 
expense, with your leaye I wiU put this loaf of 
bread and the remains of this excellent Yich 
sausage into my pocket, and, thanking you for 
your kind hospitality, bid you a good afternoon. 
God be with you, gentlemen I" 
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In general, ^e aspect of La Mancha ib desolttfie 
and sad. Around you lies a parclied and snni- 
bumt plain, wMcli, like the ooean, has no limits 
but the skj- ; and straight before you, for many 
a weary league, rons tne dusty and lerel road^ 
without the shade of a angle tree. The villages 
you pass through are poverty -stridcen and hatf- 
depopulated ; and the squahd inhabitants weatr 
a look of miseay iliat makes the heart acheu 
£yery league or two, the ruins of a post-honse, 
or a roofless^ cottage with shattered wmdows and 
blackened walk, tells a sad tale of the last war. 
It was tiiere that a little band of peasantry made 
a desperate stand against the French, and 
perished by the bullet, the sword, or tiie bayonet. 
The lapse of many years has not changed the 
scene, nor repaired Ihe battered wall; and at 
almost every step the traveller may pause and 
exclaim,-— 

**Here was tbe camp» the watch-flame, and the host; 
Here the hold peasant stoimed the dragon's nest.** 

fVom Yaldepenas southward the 001 
wears a more lively and picturesque 
The landscape breaks into hill and valley, 
covered with vineyards and olive-fields; am 
before you rise the dark ridges of the Sierra 
Morena, lifting their sullen fronts into a heaven 
all gladness and sunshine. Ere longyou enter 
the wild mountain-pass of Despena-TPerros. A 
audden torn in ihe road brin^^s you to a stone 
oolumn, sumoimted by an k^n k<m, marking 
the boundary line between La Mancha and .An- 
dalusia. Upon one side of this column is carved 
a sorry-lookmg face, not tmlike the death's heads 
on the tombstones of a country churchyard. 
Over it is written this inscription — "El Veedi.- 

DEBO EeTBATO DE LA SANTA CABA DEL DiOS DB 
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Xabit," — The true perianit of the holy coimte- 
nance of the God of Xaen! I was bo much 
struck with this strange superscription that I 
fitopped to copy it. 

" Vo you really believe that this is what it 
pretends to be P*' said I to a mideteer, who was 
watching my movements. 

"I don't know," replied he, shrugging his 
hrawny shoulders ; " they say it is." 

« Who says it is P" 

" The priest,-— the Padre Cura." 

'' I supposed so. And how was this portrait 
taken?" 

He could not tell. The Padre Cura knew all 
about it. 

When I joined my companions, who were a 
little in advance of me with the carriage, I got 
the mystery explained. The Catholic church 
boasts of three portraits of our Saviour, miracu- 
lously ])reserved upon the folds of a handker- 
chief with which St. Veronica wiped the sweat 
&om his brow, on the day of tne crudSxion. 
One of these is at Toledo, another in die king- 
dom of Xaen, and the third at Eome. 



The impressicn which this monument of super- 
stition made upon my mind was soon effaced by 
the ma^ficent scene which now burst upon 
xne. Tne road winds up the mountain side with 
gradual ascent; wild, 8hapeles8> gigantic crags 
•overhang it upon the right, and upon the lefb 
the wary foot starts back f^om the brink of a 
fearful chasm hundreds of feet in depth. Its 
sides are black with ragged pines, and rocks that 
Jbave toppled down Stom above; and at the 
bottom, scarcely visible, wind the silvery waters 
0ji a little stream, a tributsuy of the Guadal* 
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quivir. The road skirts the ravine for miles,— 
now climbing the barren rock, and now sliding 
gently downward into shadowy hollows, ana 
crossing some rustic bridge thrown over a wild 
mountain-brook. 

At len^ the scene changed. We stood upon 
the southern slope of the Sierra, and looked 
down upon the broad, luxuriant valleys <^ 
Andalusia, bathed in the gorgeous splendour of 
a southern sunset. The landscape had already 
assumed the " burnished livery * of autumn,! 
but the air I breathed was the soft and bahny 
breath of spring, — ^the eternal spring of Andar 
lusia. 

If ever you should be fortunate enough tc 
visit this part of Spain, stop for a night at ^e 
village of La Carolina. It is indeed a model for 
all villages, — ^with its broad streets, its neat, 
white houses, its spacious market-place sur- 
rounded with a colonnade, and its public walk 
ornamented with fountains, and set out with 
luxuriant trees. I doubt whether all Spain can 
show a village more beautiful than this. 



Thb approach to C6rdova from the east is 
enchanting. The sun was just rising as we 
crossed the Guadalquivir and drew near to the 
city ; and, alighting from the carriage, I pursued 
my way on foot, me better to enjoy the scene 
and the pure morning air. The dew still glis- 
tened on eveiy leaf and spray ; for the burning 
sun had not yet climbed the tall hedge-row oi 
wild fig-tree and aloes which skirts the road side. 
The highway wound along through gardens, 
orchards, and vineyards, and here and there 
above me towered the glorious palm in all its 
leafy magnificence. On my rig^t, a swelliiig 
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nunmtam.ridge, covered with verdure and 
Bprmkled wim little white hermitages, looked 
#mh towards the risinf sun ; and on the left, 
in a long, graceftd curve, swept the bright 
waters of ihe Guadalquivir, pursuing their silent 
journey through a verdant reach of soft lowland 
landscape. There, amid all the luxuriance of 
this sunny clime, arises the ancient city of C6r- 
dova, though stripped, alas ! of its former mag- 
tiificence. All that reminds you of the past is 
the crumbling wall of the city, and a Saracen 
mosque, now changed to a Christian cathedral. 
The stranger, who is familiar with the history 
of the Moorish dominion in Spain, pauses witn 
a sigh, and asks himself, Is this the imperial city 
of Alhakam the Just, and Abdoulrahman the 
Magnificent P 

This, then, is Seville, that "pleasant city, 
famous for oranges and women." After all I 
have heard of its beauty, I am disappointed in 
finding it less beautiful than my imagination had 
painted it. The wise saw, — 

*' Qnien no ha yisto Sevilla, 
TSo ha Tisto maravilla,"— 

He who has not seen Seville has seen no marvel^ 
—is an Andalusian gasconade. This, however, 
is the judgment of a traveller, weary and way- 
worn with a journey of twelve successive days 
in a carriage drawn by mules ; and I am well 
aware howiindi our opinionB of men and things 
are coloured by these trivial ills. A sad spint 
is like a rainy day; its mists and shadows 
darken the brightest sky, and clothe the fairest 
landscape in gloom. 

I am, likewise, a disanpointed man in another 
respect, I have come all the way firom Madrid 

k3 



2&^ Txs/ FzxffBiK'ft wuanAam^L 

tj[>) Se^dB^ withoTrt- beingr JKhheA I And iMa^ 
too^ "YdkeBb t jouTneyedi ai!. a soaii'a' paoe^ aobd Bail 
bought, a watck largo enoogii fiir tile dock q£ « 
pnapre chnrch^ &>r tEa> eoi^SK ]iiB!po6e of haidne 
it tdolen^ily tcmi &om m& %* 9^&eact»jMs^T^ 
hi^kwaymaii:, wiifciii hia Mund^usa and lu9 
** Booa: ahajoi Icafyfoiut P." If I pmnt this itt a 
book, I am. ttodoiiB. What! tirarel itt Spnn 
and not bs. robbed X. To be^ aaca, ^ eanie frei^ 
Bear it more than oncok Ahmwt every yillagir 
nso passed through had ii» tale to t^ of 
atoocitiea committed in1he;iteighbotiihood Ik 
one) places tiie> stage,- eoac^L had beea stopped and 
]^niiideped r in^ ao^iher, aimaax.had been nuardered 
and thDOwn into tike ziTer ; hero and there- « 
zmie wooden, eiwffik and a sh^leaa pile of stonea 
marked the spot where some nnwaay traFelles 
had met his fate ; and at night, seated around 
the blazing hearth of the inn kitchen, my fellow 
tSravellera wonld converse in a mysterious imdeE- 
l^ne of the dangers we were to pass through on 
K&e morrow. IBut the morrow came and wen1% 
and, alas \ neither salteador nor ToXero. niored a 
finger. At one place we were a day too late ; at 
another, a day too early. 

I am now at the PdTida d^ hs Americanos, 
Myr- dbfliolier door epena upon ai gallesy, beneath 
iRhix^ ia a little coovt paved with marble,, having 
9 fonntaiii im the centre. Ast I write, I can fnaS 
duittngdish tiie- tinMing of ita tiny jet, fdUing 
srto tke cironhir basin, wiiiih aLnmrmiu: bo> gentle 
thaib it scaBoeiy breaks the aoleaee' of tine nigh^ 
At daydawn I start fbn Oadizv pvomising-mvaalf 
a plsasani] sail down, the €hmabl(pivir. All I 
■h^ be able to^ say of SestdUe* i» whu/t I bom 
written above, — ^that it is "a pleasant oityv 
fiwumft for onangpea aoid. wamoci." 



THX vLifSBm'8 imevi±sr. W! 

£ tfK «t len^ in Caiisz. I casne across the 
tey yestapday momiiig in fin open boat from 
iSante Maria, «and ixffFe e^toblislied niy«e}f in 
inery ffleasairt rooms, -wiadh leek oat upon iihe 
^mza de Sim Antonio, the f^blic square of the 
«9tj. The anonnskg 'Son Wfr&kes me, and at 
VNomin^ iiie sea Inreeze ocxmes in at my window. 
£A.t ni^t the squaore is lighted hy lamps sns- 
VMOided from the Inrees, «nd thronged with & 
tbrilhaciit orov(<d <xf the ycning and gsy . 

Cadiz is beantifoi almost ^beyond imagination. 
The cities of oar -dipeanRs are not imore enchant- 
ing. It lies like a delicate sea-shell trpon the 
ilmnk of idle ocean, so *vt<ondrmis fair I3iat it 
•seems not formed tfisr imm. In sooth, the 
Paphian qneen, bom of die ^feathery -sea-foam, 
dwells here. It is the <eity 'df ibeauty and of 
liove. 

The women of Cadiz are -vorfd^ewowned for 
tiieir loveliness. Snrely enrtSi has none more 
•dazzling than a danghter of that bright, burning 
clime. Wifaat a faultlesB figure 1 winat a dainty 
ibot ! what dignity! what matchless grace 1 

"What eyes, — ^what Ups, — ^wbat eTexything about her I 
How like a Sfvran she swims her pace, and l^ears 
Her silver breasts !" 

The Gaditana is not ignorant of her charms. 
She knows full well the necromancy of a smile. 
You see it in the fiourifih of her &il, — a magic 
wand, whose spell is powerful:; you see it in her 
fiteady gaze, the elastic step, 

^TbeTea, 
Thrown back a moment with the gVmoIng hand. 
While the o^ei^weriog eye, that turns you pale, 
IBlRsbes into the heart" 

When I am grown old and grvr,and sit by 
the fireside wrapped in flannels, ii in ft Hskess 
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moment, recalling what is now the present, but 
will then be the distant and almost forgotten 
past, I turn over the leaves of this journal tDi 
mj watery eye falls upon the page 1 have just 
written, I snail smile at the enthusiasm wiiOi 
which I have sketched this portrait. And where 
will then be the bright forms that now glanee 
before me, like the heavenly creations of a 
dream P All gone, — ^all gone I Or, if perchance 
a few still linger upon es^h, the silver cord will 
be loosed, — they will be bowed with age and 
sorrow, saying their paternosters with a tremu- 
lous voice. 

Old age is a Pharisee; for he makes broad 
his phylacteries, and wears them upon his brow^ 
inscribed with prayer, but in the " crooked auto«- 
graph" of a palsied hand. "I see with pain," 
says Madame de Pompadour, "that there is 
nothing durable upon earth. We bring into the 
world a fair &,ce, and lo! in less tl^ thirty 
years it is covered with wrinkles ; after which a 
woman is no longer good for anything." 

Were I to transme these sombre reflections 
into choice Castilian, and read them to the 
bright-eyed houri who is now leaning over the 
balcony opposite, she would laugh, and laughing 
say, " Cfuando el demonio es viejo, se metejra^le* ' 



The devotion paid at the shrine of the Yixgin 
is one of the most prominent and characteristio 
features of the Oatnolic religion. In Spain it 
is one of its most attr^tive features. In the 
southern provinces, in Grranada and in Andalusia, 
which the inhabitants call " La tierra de Maarim 
Santtsima" — ^the land of the most holy Majpy>— 
this adoration is ardent and enthusiastic. Tnere 
is one of its outward observances which strack 
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me as peooliarly beautiM and impressiTe. I 
refer to the Ave Maria, an evening service of 
the Virgin. Just as the evening twilight com- 
mences, the bell tolls to prayer. In a moment, 
throughout the crowded city, the hum of busi- 
ness is hushed, the thronged streets are still ; 
the gay multitudes that crowd the public walks 
stand motionless ; the angry dispute ceases ; the 
laugh of merriment dies away ; life seems for a 
moment to be arrested in its career, and to stand 
still. The multitude uncover their heads, and, 
with the sign of the cross, whisper their evening 
prayer to the Virgin. Then the bells ring a 
merrier peal; the crowds move again in the 
streets, and iJie rush and turmoil of business 
recommence. I have always listened with 
feelixL^s of solemn pleasure to the bell that 
sounded forth the Ave Maria. As it announced 
the dose of day, it seemed also to call the soul 
&om its worldly occupations to repose and devo- 
tion. There is something beautiful in thus 
measuring the march of tmie. The hour, too, 
naturally brings the heart into unison witii the 
feelings and sentiments of devotion. The close 
of l^e da}r, the shadows of evening, the calm of 
twilight ; inspire a feeling of tranquillity ; and 
though I may differ from the Catholic in regard 
to the object of his supplication, yet it seems to 
me a beautiful and appropriate solemnity, that;^ 
at the close of each daily epoch of life, — ^which, 
if it have not been froitftil in incidents to our- 
selves, has, nevertheless, been so to many of the 
great human family, — ^the voice of a whole 
people, and of the whole world, should go up 
to heaven in praise, and supplication, and wank* 
fyness. 
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« The Mooriah klaff Tides -iip and down 
Through Granada's jroyal town ; 
From Elvira's gates to those 
Of Biveorimibla'on lie goes. 
Woeite one, . JShama V 

Thus commences one of ike fine old Bpanisk 
ballads, cemmem«iating die downfall of the ci%^ 
of AJhama^ wihare 'wb liave jstopped to rest our 
horses on tlieiir fa-^ntTig marck &om Yelez- 
Malaga to Granada. ATharoa was one of the 
latest strongholds of the Moslem power in 
Spain. Its fall opened £he wa7 for the Chiistiaa 
army across the oierra I^e^adfa, tind spread con- 
sternation and despadr throngh r£he city of 
Granada. The description in the old ballad is 
highly graphic and beautiM? amd its beauty ig 
well preserved in the igtiiitedlDnflliah translation 
by Lord Byron. 

As W!e crcwsBd the ^Siewa IfTevada, lihe flnorwy 
znomitains ikttb took <down npcm Dhe luxuriant 
Yega of Gi?anada, we o^ertoc^ a solitary rider, 
yvho was singing a twild national «€mg, 'to cheer 
the loneliness of his joixmeT. !Se was on 
itthletic man, and vode a ispxnted horse of the 
Arab breed. A black bettr-^in jacket covered 
Ms broad ^hmflders, and «rotmd his waist was 
wotmd the-owmson f<xja,%^ iraiversally irom by 
the Spanifiih pea£«ntry. £Eis velvet breeches 
Teaehed below his kmee, just meeting a pair of 
leather gaiters 'ctf •elegant workmanship. A gay 
silken handkerchief W8» tiedround his head, and 
c^er this he wore the Httie round Andalusiaa 
hat, decked out with a prbfusion of tassels of 
silk: 'and bugles of silver. Tke -steed hemousted 
was dressed no less gaily than his rider. There 
was a silver star upon his forehead, and a bright- 
loured woollen tassel between his ears; a 
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Inteuot' stsipecl witih blue and ved eoTored! tho 
aoddie^ and even Hbe Moonsh stirrups were 
«23ftuneiii;ed witbi brass stndB. 

This persoa was a eontrabandi8tai'''-m smugger 
between Ghranada aaad the^ seaport of v3efl- 
M&laffa. The son^ he sting was one oi tilt 
popn&r ballads of iS» eaaatrj. 

Wonoi with speed is my gooC steed. 

And I maivih me hurried, worried; 

Onward !' ^aballito mio» 

Witb> tbe^-jdkite star in nqr fivelknd I 

Ouwand 1 h«pe oemes tba satrol* 

And I he«r their riflea crackl 

A7, jaleo I Ay, ay, jalee ! 

Ay, jaleo I tiiey cross our tradtJ* 



* I here transorihe the ocigiiial of which thto is » single 
irtanza. Its only merift is- simi^oity; ands a; Geitain graee 
which belongs to its proTincial phxaseology* and* which 
would be lost in a translation. 

*' Yo que soy con;tirabandi8ta» 

Y campo por mi respeto,. 
A lodes los desafio, 
Forque d naide tengo mieo. 

t Ay, j aleo I I Muchachas, jaleo t 
i Quiea me oompna jiJoinegpnJ 

**Ki oabaUo.egtileanaao, 
X 2« me mafxihA oonieiida*. 
lAnda,.cabaUiti> mio» 
CaballQ mio careto I 
r Anila, quo viene la ronda^ 

Y 86 miievc el tirotee r 
l.Ay, Jaleo I i Ay; ay;. ja2«o ! 
I Ay, jfdbo, qjae* noa ocntaal' 
Sacame de.aqnestci apidfitD. 

" Mi oabaUo ya no oODce* 
Ta mi caballo par^» 
Todb para en eetomundo^ 
Tambien he de parar yo. 
I Ay> jaleo4 | SAieihwhasf Isleel 
I Quien me oampra Jilo negro r* 
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The air to which these words are sung is wild 
and high: and the prolonged and moumftd 
4idence e^ives it the soxind oi a funeral wail, or a 
cry for help. To have its fuU effect upon the 
nund, it should be heard by night, iii some wild 
monntain-pass, and from a distance. Then tiie 
harsh tones come softened to the ear, and, in 
nnison with the hour and the scene, produce a* 
pleasing melancholy. 

The contrabandista accompanied us to Granada. 
The sun had already set when we entered the 
Vega, — those luxuriant meadows which stretch 
away to the south and west of the city, league 
after league of rich, unbroken verdure. It was 
Saturday night ; and, as the gathering twilight 
feU around us, and one by one the lamps of the 
city twinkled in the distance, suddenly kindling 
bere and there, as the stars start to tneir places 
in the evening sky, a loud peal of bells rang 
forth its glad welcome to the dav of rest, over 
the meadows to the distant hiuB, "swinging 
slow, witb solemn roar." 



Is this reality and not a dream ! Am I in* 
deed in Granada P I am indeed within the walls 
of that earthly paradise of the Moorish kings? 
How my spirit is stirred within me ! How my 
heart is lifted up! How my thoughts are rapt 
away in the visions of other da^s ! 

Ave, Maria purissima I It is midnight. The 
beU has tolled the hour from the watch-tower of 
the Alhambra ; and the silent street echoes only 
to the watchman's cnr, Ave, Maria pnriesima I 
I am alone in my cnamber, — sleepless, — spell- 
bound by the genius of the place, — entranced by 
the beauty of uie star-lit night. As I gaze from 
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my window, a sudden radiance brightens in the 
east. It is the moon rising behind the Alhambra. 
I can faintly discern the dusky and indistinct 
outline of a massive tower, standing amid the 
uncertain twilis^ht, like a gigantic shadow. It 
<itimges with & rising mc^n, as a. palace in the 
olou(&, and other towers and battlements arise, — 
every moment more distinct, more palpable, till 
now they stand between me and the sky, with a 
sharp outline, distant, and yet so near that I 
seem to sit within their shadow. 

Majestic spirit of the ni^ht, I recognise thee ! 
Thou hast conjured up this glorious vision for 
thy votary. Thou hast baptized me with thy 
baptism. Thou hast nourished my soul with 
fervent thoughts and holj aspirations, and ardent 
longings after the beautiful and the true. Ma- 
jestic spirit of the past, I recognise thee! Thou 
nast bid the shadow go back for me upon the 
dial-plate of time. Thou hast taught me to read 
in thee the present and the future, — a revelation 
of man's destiny on earth. Thou hast taught me 
to see in thee the principle that unfolds itself 
from century to century in the progress of our 
race,—- the germ in whose bosom he mifolded the 
bud, the leaf, the tree. GenerationB perish, like 
tiie leaves of the forest, passing away when their 
mission is completed; but at each succeeding 
spring, broader and higher spreads the human 
mind unto its perfect stature, unto the fulfilment 
of its destiny, unto the perfection of its nature. 
And in these high revelations, thou hast taught 
me more, — ^thou hast taught me to feel that I, 
too^ weak, humble, and ummown, feeble of pur- 
pose and irresolute of good, have something to 
accomplish upon earth, — like the falling leaf, like 
the passing wind, like the drop of rain. O glo- 
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xioufi thoufflit ! that lifts me aliove the power of 
tiniB aad cEaaoe, and tells me that I cannot past 
KmLYt and leave no mark of my existence. I 
may not know tiie purpose of mj being, — ^the end 
for which an all-wise Providence created me aal 
am, and placed me where I am; but I do know— 
fer in such things faith is knowledge— that mj 
being has a purpose in the omniscience of my 
Creator, and that all my actions tend to the com- 
pletion, to the fbll accomplishment of that par* 
pose. Is this fataHtyP jN^o. I feel that I afll 
free, though an infinite and invisible power over- 
ndes me. Man proposes, and God disiMMet. 
This is one of the many mysteries in our l)eiBg 
which human reason cannot find out by searehing. 
Yonder towers, that stand so huge and masflore 
in the midnight air, the work of human hands 
that have long since forgotten their cimninj^ in 
the grave, and once the home of human bemgs 
immortal as ourselves, and filled like us wioi 
hopes and fears, and powers of good and ill,-^-€UPe 
lasting memorials of their builders ; inanimate 
material forms, yet living with the impress of 
a creative mind. These are landmarks of odier 
tunes. Thus from the distant past the history of 
the human race is telegraphed from generanoa 
to generation, throng the present to all soe- 
eeeding a^es. Tbese are manifestations of the 
human mind at a remote period of its history, 
and among a people who- came from another 
dime, — ^the children of the desert. Their mission 
IS accomplished, and they are gone ; yet leaving 
behind them a thousand records of themselTes 
and of their ministry, not as yet fully mani^Mt, 
but^seen through a glass darkly," dimly shadowad 
forth in the language, and character, and nuumeis, 
and history of the nation, that was by turns Hie 
conquered and the conquering. The Goth sat at 



tike^Axab'^^Bet; and atIlwttri;tih0Gl0ad and atom 
0j£ wavt iiveamed the lidiit of Ozienial kfmuiig 
vpon <^ Wastena -woimr^ 

^ As \ften Ifte a utiuiuuJ 8iin» 
Tbrough tfavelUng rais aad nisti 
Sfai&eftffn tbcevfluiag hfiiftk* 



Taiamonuxig I visited tibeAlhainbra; anes- 
dowftted palace^ wliQBe eaEquiffita beaatj baffles 
ihe powerof laa^fiiage to aeeanbe.. Its outlines 
suKf he dzawn^ — its haSla and galkiies^ its eoiirti* 
Tuaia aad its ^Duntaiiis, immbered; bui wbaA 
rinlM liiimer aball portxaj. in^ivords its ounous 
ainshitectiire^ iba grotesque omameiita, the qnaiot 
devices, the rich tracery of the walls, the eeilings 
ifikud with pead and t<»toise*flhell P what kn- 
fliuige paint the magio hues'«£ light and ^ade, 
the shimmer of the annbeaiia as it &ll8 in)on the 
xnarble pavement, and the brilliant panels inlaid 
with many-coloured stones P Vague recollections 
£11 mv mind, — ^images dazzling but undefined, 
like the memory of a gorgeous dream. They 
crowd my brain confusedly, but they will not 
stay; they change and mingle, like the tremulous 
sunshine on the wave, till imagination itself is 
dazzled, — ^bewildered, — overpowered ! 

What most arrests the stranger's foot within 
the walls of the Alhambra is the refinement of 
luxury which he sees at every step. He lingers 
in the deserted bath,-^he pauses to gaze upon 
the now vacant saloon, where, stretcSied upon 
his gilded couch, the effeminate monarch of the 
East was wooed to sleep by softiv-breathinff 
music. What more delightM than this secluded 
garden, green with the leaf of the myrtle and 
me orange, and freshened with the gush of foun- 
tains^ beside whose basin the nightingale still 
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wooes the blushing rose P What more fanciM, 
more exquisite, more like a creation of Oriental 
magic, than the lofty 4»wer of the Tocador, — ^its 
airy sculpture resembling the fretwork of wintry 
frost, and its windows overlooking the romantic 
valley of the Darro ; and the city, with its gar- 
dens, domes, and spires, far, far below P Cool 
through this lattice comes the summer wind, 
frt>m the icy summits of the Sierra J^evada. 
SofU]^ in yonder fountain falls the crystal water, 
dripping from its marble vase with never-ceasing 
sound. On every side comes up the friigrance of 
a thousand flowers, the murmur of innumerable 
leaves ; and overhead is a sky where not a vapour 
floats, — as soft, and blue, and radiant as the eye 
of childhood ! 

Such is the Alhambra of Giranada ; a fortress, 
— a palace, — an earthly paradise, — ^a ruin, won- 
derful in its fallen greatness I 



ITALY. 



i 



THE JOURNEY INTO ITALY. 



What I eatch is at present mily sketch-ways, as it weret 
but I prepare myself betimes for the Italian Journey.-^ 
OOJETHE'S FtxuH, 



On tlie affcemoon of the fifteenth, of December, 
in the year of grace one thousand eigtt hundred 
and twenty-seven, I left Marseilles for Grenoa, 
talcing the sea-shore road through Toulon, Dra- 
guignan, and Nice. This journey is written in 
my memory with a sunbeam. We were a com- 
pany whom chance had thrown together, — dif- 
ferent in ages, humours, and pursuits, — and yet 
BO merrily the days went by, m sunshine, wind, 
or rain, that metmnks some lucky star must have 
puled the hour that brought us five so auspiciously 
together. But where is now that merry com- 
pany P One sleeps in his youthful grave ; two 
sit in their fatherland, and " coin their brain for 
their daily bread ;" and the others, — ^where are 
they P If still among the living, I beg them to 
remember in their prayers the humble historian 
of their journey from Marseilles to Grenoa. 

At Toulon we took a private carriage, in order 
to pursue our journey more leburely and more 
at ease. I weU remember the strange, (mt- 
landish vehicle, and our vetturino Joseph, with 
his blouse, bis short'Stemmed pipe, his limpii]^ 
gait, his comical phiz, and the lowland dialect bw 
mother taught him at Avignon. Every 
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every incident of the journey is now before me as 
if written in a book. The sunny landscapes of 
the Var, — the peasant girls, with their broad- 
brimmed hats of straw, — the inn at Dragoignan, 
with its painting of a lady on horseback, under- 
written in Frenm and EngUsh, " Unejeume dame 
a la promenade, — ^a young ladi taking a walk,"— 
the mouldering arches of the Eoman aqueduetft 
at Frejus, standing in the dim twilight of morn- 
ing like shadowy apparitions of the past,— the 
wooded bridge across the Var, — ^the glorious 
amphitheatre of hills that half encircle Nice, — 
the midnight scene at the Tillage inn of Monaco, 
— ^the mountain road overhanging the sea at a 
dizzy height, and its long, dark passages cut 
through the solid rock, — ^the tumbling mountain- 
torrent, — and a fortress perched on a jutting sptir 
of the Alps ; these and a thousand varied scenes 
and landscapes of this journey, rise before me, as 
if still visible to the eye of sense, and not to that 
of memory only. And yet I will not venture 
upon a minute description of them. I have not 
colours bright enough for such landscapes ; and 
besides, even the most determined lovers of the 
picturesque grow weary of long descriptions; 
though, as the French guide-book says of these 
scenes, '' ToiU cela fait sans doute un spectacle 
admirable .'" 



On the tenth day of our journey, we reached 
Genoa, the city of palaces, — the superb city. 
The writer of an old book, called " Time's Store- 
house," thus poetically describes its situation : — 
" This cittie is most proudly built upon the sea- 
coast and the downefall of the Appenines, at the 
foot of a mountaine ; even as if she were de- 
scended downe the mount, and come to repose 
herselfe uppon a plaine." 



I 
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It was Christmas ere, — a fflorious night ! I 
stood at midiiight on the wide terrace of onr 
hotel, which overlooks the sea, and, gazing on 
tiie tiny and crisping ware, that broke in pearly 
light beneath the moon, sent back my wandering 
tbon^hts far oyer the sea, to a distant home. 
The jangling music of chnrch-bells aronsed me 
from my dream. It was the sound of jubilee at 
the approaching festival of the Nativity, and 
aiommoned alike the pious devotee, the curious 
stranger, and the gallant lover to the churcli of 
the iumunziata. 

I descended from the terrace, and, groping my 
way through one of the dark and narrow Lmes 
which intersect the city in all directions, soon 
found myself in the Strada Nuova. The long 
line of palaces lay half in shadow, half in liffht, 
stretchmg before me in magical perspective, like 
the lozig vapoury opening of a cloud m a summer 
sky. Following the various groups that were 
passing onward towards the pubuc square, I 
entered the church, where midnight mass was to 
be chanted. A dazzling -blaze of light from the 
high altar shone upon the red marble columns 
which support the roof, and fell with a solemn 
effect upon the kneeling crowd that filled the 
body of the church. All beyond was in darkness ; 
and from that darkness at intervals burst forth 
the dee^ voice of the organ and the chanting of 
the choir, filling the soul with solemnity and 
awe. And yet, among that ijrostrate crowa, how 
xnanj had been drawn thither by unworthy 
motives, — ^motives even more unworthy than 
mere idle curiosity ! How many sinful purposes 
arose in souls unpurified, and mocked at the 
bended knee! How many a heart beat wild 
with earthly passion, while the unconscious lip 
repeated the accustomed prayer! Immortal 

L 
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mint I canst tliou so heedlessly xcust iJie im- 
piormg yoioe that eaUa thee firom thine emnm 
and pollutions P Is not the long daj long 
enongh, is not the wide world wide enough, hav 
not soeiety fidy^f^ enoa|[h for thee, thttt thov 
shouldst seek out this midnight hour, this holy 
place, this solemn saiorifice, to add irrereeeace id 
thy folly P 

Lthi shadow ofacolmnnrtoodayotrngmaa 
wrapped in a cloak, earnestly conyersing in a 
low whisper with a fbmale figure, so reilea as ia 
hide her face from the eyes of all hnt her C03»* 
paidon. At lengUi they sepanted. The youns 
man contanued leanine against the colnmn, ana 
the girl, gliding silendy along the dimly4ighted 
aisle, mingled wilii the crow£ and threw heva^ 
upon her knees. Seware, poor giri, thought I^ 
lest thy gentle nature prove thy xmdoingi Peav 
haps, alas ! thou art already undone ! And X 
almost heard the evil spirit whisper, as in tfa» 
Faust, " How different was it with thee^ Mar- 
garet, when, still full of innocenoe, thoa cameat 
to the altar here,-^ut of the well-woen litt^ 
book lispedst pr^ers, half child-aport, half Gk>d 
in the heart! Margaret, whex« is diy haadP 
What crime in thy l^art !" 

The city of Genoa is magnificent in parts, but 
not as a whole. The houses are hi^h, and tha 
streets in general no narrow that m many of 
them yon may almost step across from aiiro to 
side. They are built to reoeive the oool sea* 
breeze, and shut out the burning sun. Only 
tkree of them — ^if my memory serves me-^are 
wide enough to admit the passage of carriages ; 
and these three form but one continuous street* 
— ^the street of palaces. They are the Strada 
Nuova, fhe Strada Kovisslfoa, and the Strad» 
Balbi» which oonmect tlis BfiKua Amorosa 
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like FiaJSEa dell' Anntmziata. These palAoes, the 
poria, the Diirazzo, the Ducal Palace, and others 
of less ma^ficence, — with their vast halls, thehr 
marble staircases, Testibnles, and temUses, and 
ihe aspect of splendour and munificence ther 
w«ar,— have given this commercial city ihe titiEe 
d Genoa the Superb. And, as if to humble her 
pride, some envious rival among the Italian 
cities has launched at her a biting sarcasm in 
the well-known proverb, "Mare senza ^pesce, 
fMMMm senza feae, e donne senza ver^gna^"^ 
A sea without fish, men without probity, and 
women withomt modesty ! 



Thb road from Genoa to Lucca strongly re- 
semUes that from Niee to G^noa. It roiiB 
along the seaboard, now dipping to ilie water's 
edge, and now climbing the zigxag mountain- 
pass, with toppling crags, and yawning chasms^ 
and verdant terraces of vines and ohve trees. 
Many a sublime and many a picturesque land- 
scape catches the trsreller's eve, now almost 
weary with gazing; and still brightly painted 
upon my mind Hes » cahn evening scene on the 
borders of the Gulf of Spena, with its broad 
sheet of crystal water,-^e blue-tinted hills that 
form its oval basin, — t!ie crimson sky above, and 
ito bright reflection,-- 

<< Where it Uy 
Deep bosomed in the stilT and qniet 1m>7« 
The sea reflecting all that glowed aboye^ 
Till a new akjr, aofter but not so gay, 
▲rehed in ita botom, tramUed like a dov«.* 



PiSAf the melandioly city, with its Leaning 
XoweTf its Campo Santo, its bronee-gated cait^e- 

1.2 
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dral, and its gloomy palaces,— Florence liie fiut^ 
with its magnificent Imomo, its gallery of andent 
art, its gardens, its gay societv, and its delights 
fill environs, — ^Fiesole, Oamalaoli, Yallombrofli^ 
and the lozoriant Yal d' Amo ; — ^these have 
been so often and so beaatifnlly described by 
others, that I need not repeat the tmoe^tola 
story. 



At Florence I took lodgings in a house which 
looks upon the Piazza J^oveUa. In front oi my 
windows was the venerable church of Santo 
Maria Novella, in whose gloomy aisles Boooaocio 
has placed the opening scene oi his Decameione. 
There, when the plague was raging in the citjt 
one Tuesday morning, after mass, the ''seven 
ladies, youns and fair," held counsel together, 
and resolved to leave the infected city, £xd flee 
to their rural villas in the environs, where they 
mi^ht "hear the birds sing, and see the gtem 
hilLi, and the plains, and the fields coverea with 
grain and undulating like the sea, and trees of 
species manifold." 

^ In the Florentine museum is a representa- 
tion in wax of some of the anpalling Boeaes 
of the plague which desolated tms ci^ alxmt 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
which Boccacdo has described with sucm sim» 
plicity and power in the introduction of his 
Decamerone. It is the work of a Sicilian 
artist, by the name of Zumbo. He must have 
been a man of the most gloomy and saturnine 
imagination, and more akm to the worm than 
most of us, thus to have revelled night and day 
in the hideous mysteries of death, corruption^ 
and the charnel-house. It is strange how this 
representation haunts one. It is like a dream of 
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tiie Mnilolire, with iti loathsome cones, with 
**the olackening, the swelling, the bursting of 
41ie trunk, — ^the worm, the rat, and the tarantula 
•fcwork.** You breatiie more freely as you step 
'ocrb into the open air again; and when the 
txright sunshine and the crowded, busy streets 
next meet your eye, you are ready to ask. Is 
this indeed a representation of reality F Can 
this pure air have been laden with pestilence P 
Can this gay city have oyer been a city of the 
plague P 

llie work of the Sicilian artist is admirable as 
a piece of art ; the description of a Florentine 
prose-poet equally admsraole as a piece of elo- 
quence. '' How many yast palaces, he exdaims, 
*' how many beautiful houses, how many noble 
dwellings, aforetime fiUed with lords and ladies 
and trams of servants, were now untenanted 
eyen by the lowest menial ! How many memor- 
able families, how many ample heritages, how 
many renowned possessions, were left without 
an heir! How many yaliant men, how many 
' beautiful women, bow many gentle youths break- 
&sted in the morning with tiieir relatiyes, com- 
panions, and friends, and, when the eyening 
came, supped with their ancestors in the other 
woridr 



I HXT with an odd character at Florence,- 
oomplete humorist. He was an Englishman of 
some forty years of age, with a round, good- 
bnmoiurea countenance, and a nose that wore 
the liyery of good company. He was making 
the grand tour through France and Italy, and 
home again by the way of the Tyrol and the 
Shine. He travelled post, with a double-bar- 
lelled gun, two pair of pistols, and a violin with- 



i 
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ooi- ft bow. He had been, in Same wi&aiit 
seeing St. Peter's,— 4ie did not care about it ; Be 
liad seen St. FaDTs in London. He bad been, in 
Naples without visitinff Pompeii, because " tJi^ 
told him it was hardly worth 8eeing,--'nothiBg 
but a parcel of dark streets and old wal]s/' The 
prinf*^nal olject he seemed to have in yiew was 
tc eomp ete the grand tour* 

I atterward met with his counteipact ia a 
e o unlryman of my own, who made it a point to 
see everything which was mentioned in tha 
guide-books ; and boasted how much he could 
accomplish in a day. He would despatch a city 
in an mcredibly short ^ace of time. A Eoman 
aqueduct, a Grothio cathedral, two or three 
modem churches, and an ancient ruin or ao» 
were only a breakfast for him. J^othing oaine 
amiss ; not a stone was left unturned. A diy 
was like a Chinese picture to him, — ^it had no 
perspectiye. Every object seemed of equal mag- 
nituoe and importance. He saw them all ; tib^ 
were all wonderM. 

Life is short, and art is long ; yet spare me 
from travelling with the speed of thought, and 
trotting, from daylight until dark, at; uie heela 
of a cicerone, wiui an umbrella in one hand* and 
a guide-book and plan of the city in the othae* 



I OOFISD the following singular inscription from 
a tombstone in the Protestant cemetery at Leg- 
horn. It is the epitaph of a lady, written "Sf 
herself, and engraven upon her tomb at her own 
request. 

''Under this stone lief the victim of sorrow. 
FI7. wandering stranger, from her mouldering dntt, 
Lert the mde wind, conTejrfng a particle thereof unto fhMb 
ftkoold oommmiieate that Tenom melaacholx, 
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31iii ]m» dMbor^ fb^ftnogcil ftaoM and llTcilMt ^(bit 
■'With Jpf of heart ht» the resigned her bresth* 
A liviog martyr to aenafbUity I" 

Tkm inferior in trae pathoB is this iaseriptioa iD 
tne in the oemeteiy of Bi^ogna:^— 

"LncreziaPidBl 
Implora etema pace.* 

Laeretia Picini implores etoizial peaee ! 

Froan Florence to Eome I travelled with a 
TSttorino, by ^e way of Siena. We were six 
days upon the road, and, like Peter "RvLgg in the 
Btoiy-Dook^ were followed oonBtanthr by donds 
and rain. At times, the sim, not al(forgetfui of 
the world, peeped fin>m beneath his oowl of ndst, 
and kissed the swarthy face of his belored land; 
and then, like an ancliorite, withdrew again firom 
earth, and gave himself to heaven. Bay after 
day the mist and the rain were my fellow-tra- 
refiers ; and as I sat wrapped in the thick folds 
of my Spanish cloak, and looked out upon the 
xnisty landscape and the leaden sky, I was con- 
tinually saying to myself, ^ Can this be Italy P' 
and smiling at the untrareHed credxihfj of those 
who, amid the storms of a northern wmter, give 
way to the illusions of fancy, and dream of Italy 
as a sunny land, where no wintry tempest beats, 
and where, even in January, the pale invalid 
mily go about without his imibrella, or his India- 
rubber walk-in-the-waters. 

Notwithstanding all this, with the help of a 
good constitution and a thick pair of boots, I 
contrived to see all that was to be seen upon the 
road. I walked down the long hill-side at San 
Lorenzo, and along the border of the Lake of 
Bolsena, which, veiled in the driving mist, 
stretched like an inland sea beyond my ken; 
and through the sacred forest of oak, neld in 
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snperstitioas reverence by the peasant, and urn- 
olate from his axe. I passed a ni^t at Monte- 
fiascone, renowned for a delicate Muscat wine, 
which bears the name of Est, and made a mid- 
night pilgrimage to the tomb of the Bishop John 
Defoucris, who died a martyr to his love of this 
wine of Montefiascone. 

** Propter niminm Est, Est, Est* 
DcHniniu mens mortmis est* 

A marble slab in the payement, worn by the 
footsteps of pilgrims uke myself, covers the 
dominie's ashes. There is a rude figure carved 
upon it, at whose feet I traced out the cabalistic 
words, " Est, Est, Est." The remainder of the 
inscription was illegible by the flickering light of 
the sexton's lantern. 

At Baccano I first caught sight of the dome of 
Saint Peter's. \ We had entered the desolate 
Campagna ; we passed the Tomb of JN'ero, — ^we 
approadied the Eternal City; but no sound of 
active life, no thronging crowds, no hum of busy 
men^ announced that we were near the gates of 
Some. All was silence, solitude, and desolation. 






HOME m MIDSTJMMEB. 



She who tamed the world seemed to tune herself at last, 
and, falling under her own weight, grew to be a prey to 
Time, who with his iron teeth consumes all bodies at last, 
making all things, both animate and inanimate, which hare 
their bedlng under that changeling, the moon, to be sutdect 
nnto conruptlon and desolatian.— Howell'8 Signorie of 
FetUeg, 



Thb masks and mummeries of CamiTal are 
over; the imposing ceremonies of Holy Week 
have become a tale of tlie times of old; the illu- 
mination of St. Peter's and the Girandola are no 
longer the theme of gentle and simple; and 
fintuly, the barbarians oime North have retreated 
from ike gates of Eome, and left the Eternal 
City silent and deserted. The cicerone stands 
at the' comer of the street with his hands in his 
pockets ; the artist has shut himself up in his 
studio to muse upon antiquity; and the idle 
facchino lounges in the market-place, and plays 
at mora by the fountain. Midsummer has come ; 
and you may now hire a palace for what, a few 
weeks ago, would hardly nave paid your night's 

r am still lingering in Borne, — a student, not 
an artist, — and nave taken lodgings in the Piazza 
Navona, the very heart of the city, and one of 
the largest and most ma^iificent squares of 
modem Bome. It occupies the site of the an- 
cient amphitheatre of Alexander Severos; and 

l3 
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Hie clmrclies, palaces, and shops that how fiins 
' round it are built upon the old foundations of 
the amphitheatre. At each extremity of the 
square stands a fountain ; the one with a simple 
jet of crystal water, the oiher with a tiilon hold- 
ing a dolphin by the tail. In the centre rises a 
n^ler wprk of art; a fountain with a marble 
basin more than two hundred feet in drcumfer- 
ence. From tlie midst uprises a hus^e rock, pierced 
with prottoes, wherein sit a ramDant sea-horse, 
and a lion oouchant. On the sides of the rodk 
are four colossal statues, representing Hie fbor 
principal rivers of the world ; and from its sum* 
mit, four feet from the basin below, shoots up an 
obelisk of red granite, covered with lueroglyphics, 
and fifty feet in height, — ^a relic of the amphi- 
theatre of OaracaUa. 

In this quarter of the city I have domiciliated 
myself, in a family of whoie many Idndnesses I 
filuiQ always retain the most lively and grateful 
remembrance. My mornings are spent in visit- 
ing the wonders of Ilome, in studying the miracles 
of ancient and modem art, or in reading at the 
public libraries. We breakfast at noon, and dine 
at eight in the evening. After dinner comes the 
conversazione, enlivened with music, and the 
meeting of triivellers, artists, and literarv men 
from every quarter of the globe. At mioni^ht, 
when the crowd is gone, I retire to mv chamber, 
and poring over the gloomy pages of Dante, or 
" BandeUo's laughing tale, protract my nightly 
vigil till the morning star is in the sky. 

Our windows look out upon the square, which 
eircumstance is a source of infinite enjoyment to 
me. Directly in front, with its fantastic belfries 
and swelling dome, rises the church of St. Agnes ; 
and sitting by the open TOidow, I note the busy 
scene below, enjoy the cool air of morning and 
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mmtdog, md ftel the eveu fresiuiesB of the foiui* 
tain, as its waters leap in mimic cascades d<yvni 
tfaA Bideft of the »>ck. 



TxM IPiasza Nttrona is the ddef market-phhee 
of Boise ; aixl on market-days is Med wiik a 
jioisy crowd of ike B^man populace, aiMi tihie 
peasantxy from the neighbcmriBg yillages of 
Albano and Frasoati. At sueh times the squaire 
prosents an animailed asid curious scene. The 
^aiij-deoked stalls — ^t^ piles of fruits and vege- 
tables, — the pyraxttids of fbwers, — ^the Tanoius 
costumes of tlie peasantry ,—the constant more- 
znent of the vast, flactuatiDg crowd, and the 
deafenififf clamour of ^eir discordant Toioea, that 
rise louder than the ro«r of the loud ocean, — aU. 
t^s is better than a play to me, and giyea me 
amusement^hen nought else has power to amuse. 

Every Saturday afternoon in the sultry month 
of August, this spaoious square is converted into 
a lake, by stowping the conduit-pipes which carry 
off the water oi the fountains, v chicles of every 
description axle deep, drive to and fro across the 
ZQimic lake ; a dense crowd gathers around its 
margin, and a thousand tricks excite the loud 
laughter of the idle populace. Here is a fellow 
groping with a sticK after his seafaring hat; 
there another splashing in the water in pursuit 
of a mischievous spaniel, who is swimming away 
wii^ his shoe ; while from a neighbouring balcony 
a noisy burst of military music fills the air, aad 
gives fresh animation to the scene of mirth. 
This is one of the popular festivals of midsummer 
in !Eome, and the merriest of them all. It is a 
kind of carnival unmasked ; and many a popular 
bard, many a poeta di dozzinoj invokes tliis day 
the plebeian muse of the market-place to sing in 
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high-sotmding rhyme, " H Logo di PjoMi 
Iswoona** 

I have before me one of tlieBe sublime effii* 
eions. It describes the square, — ^the crowd,— 
the rattling carriages, — ^the lake, — ^the fountiUQ* 
raised by " the superhuman genius of Bernini^'* 
—the lion, — ^the sea-horse, and.the triton grasp- 
ing the dolphin's tail. " Half the grand square^" 
thus sings the poet, |' where Bome witii food is 
satiate, was changed into a lake, around whose 
margin stood the Soman people, pleased with 
soft idleness and merry holyday, like birds upon 
the margin of a limpid brook. Up and down 
drove car and chariot : and the women trembled 
for fear of the deep water ; though merry were 
the young, and well I ween, had they been bome 
away to unknown shores by the bull thaft bote 
away Europa, they would neither have wept aor 
screamed I 



On the eastern slope of the Janiculum, now 
called, from its yellow sands, Montorio, or the 
Golden Mountain, stands the fountain of Acqua 
Faola, the largest and most abundant of the 
Boman fountams. It is a smaU Ionic temple, 
with six columns of reddish granite in front, a 
spacious hall and chambers wimin, and a garden 
with a terrace in the rear. Beneath the pare- 
ment, a torrent of water from the ancient 
aqueducts of Trajan, and from the lakes of 
l^acciano and Martignano, leaps forth in three 
beautiful cascades, and from the oyerflowing 
basin rushes down the hill side to turn the busy 
wheels of a dozen mills. 

The key of this little fairy place is in our 
hands, and as often as once a week we pass the 
day there, amid the odour of its flowers, the 
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mshfaig tomd of its waters, and the enehant- 
ments of poetry and miiBic. How pleasantly 
the snltry hours steal by! Cool comes the 
Bummer wind from the Gaber's month at Ostia. 
Above ns is a sky without a dond : beneath ns 
the magnificent panorama of Borne and the 
Campagna, bounded by the Abruzzi and the 
sea. (rlorious scene ! one glance at thee would 
more the dullest soul,— one glance can melt the 
painter and the poet into tears ! 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the foun- 
tain are many objects worthy of the stranger's 
notice. A bowshot down the hill side towards 
the mtyr stands the convent of San Pietro in 
Montorio ; and in the cloister of this convent is 
a smaU, round Doric temple, built upon the spot 
which an ancient tradition points out as the 
soene of St. Peter's martyrdom. In the opposite 
direction the road leads over the shoulder of the 
hill, and out through the city gate to gardens 
and villas beyond. Passing beneath a lofty 
arch of Trajan's aqueduct, an ornamented gate^ 
way on the left admits you to the YiUa Pamfili- 
Doria, built on the western declivity of the hUL 
This 'is the largest and most magnificent of 
the numerous vSlas that crowd the immediate 
environs of Some. Its spacious terraces, its 
marble statues, its woodlands and green alleys, 
ite lake and waterfalls and fountains, five it an 
air of courtly splendour and of rurid beauty, 
which realizes the beau ideal of a suburban 
villa. 

This is our favourite resort, when we have 
passed the day at the fountain, and the after- 
noon shadows begin to fall. There we sit on 
the broad marble steps of the terrace, gaze upon 
the varied landscape stretching to the misty sea^ 



or ramble beneatli the leafy dome <tf ih» 
land and along the xaargin oi Hhe lake, 

** And drop a pebl>le to tee it ilnl: 
Down in those depths so etlm and cool.* 

O, did we but know when we are liap|;xip! 

Could the restless, feyerisli, ambitious be< 
still, but for a moment still, and yield 
without &rther-a8piring throb, to its enjoyment 
—then were I happy, — ^yes, thrice happy ! But 
no; this fluttering, stroggUng, aiui imprisoned 
spirit beats the bar of its golden cage,— -disdaipB 
the silken fetter ; it will not dose its eye and 
fold its wings ; as if time were not swift enoodb* 
its swifter thoughts outstrip his ra^tid flight, and 
onward, onward do they wing their way to the 
distant mountains, to the fleeting clouds of the 
future : and yet I know, that ere long, weary, 
and wayworn, and disappointed, they shsjl 
return to nestle in the.bosom of the past I 

This day, also, I have passed at Acqua Paola* 
JFrom the garden terrace I watched ike setting 
sun, as, wrapt in golden vapour, he passed to 
other climes. A friend from my native land was 
with me ; and as we spake of home, a liquid 
star stood trembling like a tear upon the closing 
e^eUd of the day. Which of us sketched these 
lines with a pencil upon the cover of Julia's 
CoxinnaP 

Bright star I whose soft, fluBiliar nj; 

In oolder dimes and gloomier dkies, 
I'ye watched so oft when closing day 

Had tinged the west with crimson diesf 
Perhaps to-night some friend I love^ 

Beyond the deep, the distant sea. 
Win gaze upon thy path ahove» 

And giTe one lingering thought to ms^ 
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^ XOB^VATI TAStK) 08SA SIO JAOB]rT,«--H«ra 

He the bones of Toiqnato Tasso,— -is the simple 
inscription upon the poet's tomb, in the churoh 
of St. Oaofrio. Many a pilgrimage is made to 
this grare. Many a bard from distant lands 
comes to yisit the spot, — and, as he paces tha 
seohided cloisters of the convent where Idie poeft 
died, and where his ashes rest, muses on the sad 
vicissitudes of his life, and breathes a "pmyet 
for the peace of his sonl. He sleeps midway 
between his cradle at Sorrento and his dnngeoa 
at Ferrara. 

The monastery of St. Onofirio stands on the 
Janioulmn, overlooking the Tiber and the oity of 
Some; and in the distance rise the towers of 
the Eoman Capitol, where, after long years of 
sickness, sorrow, and imprisonment, the laurel 
crown was prepared for the great epic poet of 
Italy. The chamber in which Tasso died is s1^ 
shown to the curious traveller ; and the tree in 
"Qie garden, under whose shade he loved to sit. 
The feelings of the dying man, as he reposed in 
this retirement, are not me va^e conjectures of 
poetic revery. He has himself recorded thent 
m a letter which he wrote to his friend Antonio 
Oonstantini, a few days only before his dissdio^ 
tion. These are his melancholy words :^- 

" What will my friend Antonio say, when he 
liears the death of Tasso P Ere long, I think 
the news will reack him ; for I feel that the end. 
of mv life is near ; being able to find no remedy 
for this weaxisome indisposition whidb ia snpev* 
added to my customary infirmities, and by wmcht 
as by a rapid torrent, I see myscdf swept away» 
without a hand to save. It is no longer time te 
speak of my unyielding destiny; not to say the 
ingratitude of the world, which has longed CTOft 
for the victoiy of driving me e beggar to nqr 
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grave; while I thought that the glory wMoIi, kk 
spite of those who will it not, this age shall 
receive from my writings was not to leave me 
thus without reward. I have come ^ to this 
monastery of St. Onofrio, not only because the 
air is commended hv physicians as more saln- 
brions than in any otner part of Eome, but tiiai 
1 may, as it were, commence, in this high place, 
and m the conversation of these devout fathers^' 
my conversation in heaven. Prav God for me; 
and be assured that as I have lovea and honoured 
you in this present life, ^o in that other and 
more real Hfe will I do for you all that belongs 
to charity unfeigned and true. And to the 
divine mercy I commend both you and myself." 



Thb modem Eomans are a very devout people. 
The Princess Doria washes the pilgrim's feet 
in Holy Week ; every evening, foul or fair, tha 
whole year round, there is a rosary sung before 
an image of the Virgin, within a stone's throw 
of my window; and the young ladies write 
letters fco St. Louis Gonzaga, who in all paint- 
ings and sculpture is represented as yoimg and 
angelically beautiful. I saw a large pile of these 
letters a few weeks ago in Gronzaga s chapel, at 
the church of St. Ignatius. They were lying at 
the foot of the altar, prettily written on smooth 
paper, and tied with silken ribands of various^ 
colours. Leaning over the marble balustrade, I 
read the following superscription upon one of 
them : — " All* AngeUco Oiovane <S. JJuigi Oonr 
zaga, Paradiso" — ^To the angelic youth St. 
Louis Gonzaga, Paradise. A soldier, with a 
musket, kept ^uard over this treasure ; and I 
had the audacil?^ to ask him at what hour the 
mail went out; tor which heretical impertmenoe 
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he eooked Lis miutache at me with the most 
savage look imagiBable, as much as to say, " Get 
thee gone:"—- 

**Jbidate* 
Kiente pigUate^ 
B mai litoniate." 

The modem Bomans toe likewise strongly 
g^en to amusements of every description. 
Panem et circefises, says the Latin satirist, when 
chiding the degraded propensities of his conntry- 
men; Panem et drcensesr-^^ej are content 
with bread and the sports of the circus. The 
same may be said at the present day. Even 
in this hot weather, when tne shops are shnt at 
noon, and the fat priests waddle about the streets 
with £uis m their hands, the people crowd'to the 
Mausoleum of Augustus, to oe choked with the 
smoke of fireworks, and see deformed and hump- 
back dwarfs tumbled into the dirt by the masked 
horns of youn^ bullocks. What a refined amuse- 
ment for the inhabitants of "pompous and holy 
Eome!" 



Ths Sirocco prevails to-day,— -a hot wind from 
the burning sands of Africa, that bathes its 
wings in the sea, and comes laden with fogs and 
vapours to the shores of Italy. It is oppressive 
ana dispiriting, and Quite unmans one, like the 
dog-days of the Nortk There is a scrap of an 
old English song running in my mind« in which 
the poet calls it a cool wmd; though ten to one I 
misquote. 

" When the oool Slroooo blows. 
And daws and pies and rooks and onms 
Sit and curse the wintry snows. 
Then give me ale I" 

I should think that stark English beer might 



livre apotffiife charm agunsfe &e pow«n4if 40 
foul fiend that nin tbk stemnmg, reeki 
A flask of Moniefiasoone^ or a bottle ci 
Christi does very well. 




BB«ftAXsdaib--'bea:anaHi Tbe Paiial «lQr is 
Mioi them; «ad ^Bf hold yon by mebi^oii 
tfaimigii iha wihole cakadar of saints. Toa cia- 
not cboose bat ]Mar« I met an old 'womMi^faa- 
torday, wbo pioreed xoy ear idtli this aUimag 
petition ?— * 

^'Ah iigmore! QtutMepieeola eo9a, per eaarU^ 
Ti dirb ta hmonm venimra ! (T h immk oeUa •tgnth 
tituh ehe vi ama moUo / Per U 8acm Saereh 
mento! PerlaMadawnar 

Which being intmizeted, is ^ Ah, «ir» a trifle, 
for ehaxity's sue I I will tell your fortune iac 
you i There is a beautifiil young lady who loves 
yon well! For the Holy Sacrameni^-^for the 
Madonna's sake !" 

Who coiild resist snch an appeal? 

I made a laughable mistake this morning in 
OTTxag alms. A man stood on the shady 8i& of 
the street with his hat in his hand, and as I 
passed he gave me a piteous look, though he 
said nothing. He had such a wobegone face, and 
such a threadbare coat, that I at once took him 
for one of those mendicants who bear the title 
of poveri vergognosiy — ^bashful beggars; penons 
whom pinchm^ want compels to reoeive tto 
stranger's chanty, though pride restrains them 
from asking it. MoTed with compassion, I threw 
into the hat the little I had to g^ t when, instead 
of thanking me witii a blessmg, my man of the 
threadbare coat showered upon me the most 
aonorous maledictions of his native tongue, and, 
eanptying Ms greasy hat npon the payement^ 



itmrikdmnk over hk e«s 'with both haiidi» and 
slft&ed away with all the dignity of a Sonum 
aeoEiatnr m the best danra of the Bepublic* — to tiba 
infinite annuement ot a graen^oooF, who stood 
at his ehop door bursting with langhter. 17o 
time was giren for an apology ; bat XresolTed to 
tf$ £or the future more raeriminating in mj 
flbaxitiesy and not to take for a beggar ereiy poor 
atttlenmani who chose to stand in uie sha^ witibi 
hat in his hsmd on. a hoi anmmer's day. 
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Thxbb is an old fdlow who hawks pioaa 
legeaftds and the lires of saints through the streeto 
of Borne, with a sharp, oradced voice, that knows 
no pause nor division in the sentences it uttsam* 
I Just heard him ciy at a breath : — 

" La Vita di 8cm Giuseppe quel fidel servitor 
di Dio aanto e maravialioso mezzo hajocco,** — • 
The Life of St. Joseph that faithfol servant of 
God holj and wondemd ha'penny I 

This IS the wav with some people ; everything 
helter-skelter, — kneads and tails, — ^prices current 
and the lives of saints. 



Ix has been a rainy day, — a day of gloom. 
The church beUs never rang in my ears with so 
melancholy a sound ; and this afternoon I saw a. 
acmzoiMsoene, which still haunts mv imagina- 
tien. It was the funeral of a^ monk. I was 
darawn to the window by the solemn chant, as the 
procession came from a neighbouring street and 
crossed the square, first came a long train of 
priests, dad in black, and bearing in their hands 
oxgQ waxen tapers, which flared m every gust of 
wind, and were now and then extinguished bv the 
zain. The hist followed, home on the shouidera 
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of four bare-footed Cannelitet; and Troon ii^ 
gliastly and grim, laj the body of the deaamonlcy 
dad in his long gray kirtle, with a twisted oord 
about his waist. Not even a shroud was thrown 
over him. His head and feet were bare, and hia 
hands were placed upcm his bosom, palm topafan, 
in the attitude of prayer. His face was emaciatejf 
and of a livid hue : his eyes unclosed ; and «t 
every movement of the bier, his head nodded to 
and fro, with an unearthly and hideous aspect. 
Behind walked the monastic brotherhood, along 
and melancholy nrocession, with their cowls 
thrown back, and tneir eyes cast upon the ground; 
and last of all came a man with a rough unpainted 
coffin upon his shoulders, dosing the raneral 
train. 



Many of the priests, monks, monsignori^ and 
43ardinals of Some have a bad reputation, even 
after deducting a tithe or so from the tales of 
gossip. To some of them may be applied the 
rhyming Iiatin distich, written for the monks of 

•* iSxmtichU 
Yestri gtonuushi. 
Sunt amphora Baochi ; 
Yoeestis, 
Beaa est testis, 
Tnrpissima pestis." 

The graphic description which Thomson gives 
in his " Castle of Indolence" would readily find 
an impersonation among the Boman pziett- 
hood: — 

** Full oft by holy feet our ground was trod, — 
Of clerks good plenty here yon mote espy ;— 
A little round, fkt, dly man of God 
Was one I chiefly marked among the ftyi 
He had a roguish twinlde in his eye. 
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WUdi dxme all glittering with aogodly dew, 
Wtaen a tight damsel chanced to trippen by ; 
But when obeerred, would shrink into his mew. 
And straight would recollect his piety anew." 



Toin>BB across the sqaaie goes a Mvnente of 
Trasterere ; a fellow who boaste the blood of the 
old Somans in his veins. He is a plebeian ex- 
quisite of the western bank of the lAber, with a 
swarthy face and the step of an emperor. He 
wears a slouched hat, and blue yelvet jacket and 
breeches, and has enormous silver buckles in his 
shoes. As he marches along, he sings a ditty in 
his own vulgar dialect : — 

'* Uno, due, e tre, 
E lo Papa non & Be." 

l^ow he stops to talk with a woman with a pan of 
coals in her hand. What violent gestures! 
what expressive attitudes! Head, hands, and 
feet are all in motion, — ^not a muscle is still ! It 
must be some interesting subject that excites him 
80 much, and gives sucn energy to his gestures 
and his language. I^o; he only wants to light 
his pipe! 

It is now past midnight. The moon is full and 
bright, and the shadows lie so dark and massive 
in the street that they seem a part of the walls 
that cast them. I have just returned from the 
Coliseum, whose ruins are so marvellously beau- 
tiMby moonlight. No stranger at Some omits 
this midnight visit; for though there is some- 
thing unpleasant in having one's admiration fore- 
stalled, and being as it were romantic afore- 
thought, yet the <3iarm is so powerful, the scene 
so surpassingly beautiful and sublime, — ^the hour, 
the silence, and the colossal ruin have sudi a 
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mastery orair tiid 000!,—- diat yon aie disaonned 
when mc»t upon your guard, and betrayed into an 
enthueiasm wliich perhaps yon had silently 
resolved you would not feel. 

On my way to the Coliseum, I crossed the 
Capitoline hill, and deaoended into the Boman 
Porum bv the broad staircase that leads to tlie 
triumphal arch of Septimina Severus. Cloae 
upon my right hand atbod the three remaining 
columns of the temple of the Thunderer, and the 
baautiful lonio porooo of the temple of Concord, 
•«4heir base in shadow, and the bright moonbeam 
striking aslant upon the broken entablature 
above. Before me rose the Phoeian Column,-**- 
an insulated shaft, like a thin vapour hanging in 
the air scarce visible; and &r to the left, the 
ruins of the temple of Antonio and Faustina* 
and the three colossal arches of the temple of 
Peace, — dim, shadowy, indistinct, — seemed to 
melt away and mingle with the sl^. I crossed 
the Forum to the foot of the Palatine, and, 
ascending the Via Sacra, passed beneath the 
Arch of Titus. From this point, I saw below me 
Ihe ^gantic outline of the Coliseum, like a cloud 
resting upon the earth. As I descended the hill 
side, it grew more broad and high, — ^more definite 
in its form, and yet more gnad in its dimen- 
sions,— till, from the vale in which it stands en*^ 
eompassed by three of ihe Seven fiilis of Borneo 
•—the Palatine, ike Caelian, and the Ssqniline^-— 
the majestic ruin in all itis solitary grandeur 
** swelled vast to heaven." 

A single sentinel was passing to and ho 
beneath uie arched gateway whitm leads to iJbe 
interior, and Ids laeasarea footsteps were the 
only sound that broke the breathless silenoe of 
the nieht. What a contrast vith the seene 
which that same midnight hour presented, whaiw 



la Doaiitian's tame, the ea^ ponpulioe begmn io 
gather at the gates, ixopalieat ror the monuiig 
sports 1 Kor was the ocmtrast within leas Btrildne. 
Suence, aad the quiet moonbeamst and the broeo, 
deep shadows of the mined wall ! Where were 
the senators of Borne, her matroDa, and her 
Tirgins P where the ferooiona popnkce that reni; 
tlfce air with shoats, when in thennndred holydajra 
tiiot marked the dedication of this imporud 
sianehter-house, five thonaand wild beasts froan 
the Xifoyan deserts and the forests of Anatolin 
SKftde the arena sick with blood P Where were 
Hie Christian martyrs, that died with prayws 
Upon their lips, amid the jeers and impreoatiom 
of their fellow-men P where the barbarian gladia^ 
torn, bronght forth to the feetiyal of blood, and 
«* batchered to make a Soman holyday P*' The 
swful silence answered, " They are mine 1" The 
dmt beneath me. answered, " They ane mine !" 

I crossed to tfie opposite extremity of dw 
amphitheatre. A lamp was bnming in the little 
fiihapel, which has been fozmed from what was 
onoe a den for the wild beasts of the Eoman. 
feativalB. Upon the steps sat the old beadsntaa, 
tiie only tenant of the Ooliaeum, who guides the 
stranger by night throiish the long galleries of 
this vast pue of ruins. I followed him up a nar- 
row wooden staircase, and entered one of the 
long and majestic corridors, which in ancient 
times ran entirely round the amphitheatre. Huge 
columns of sohd mason-work, that seem the 
labour of Titans, support the flattened arches 
above; and though the iron clamps are gone, 
which once fastened the hewn stones together, 
yet the Columns stand majestic and unbroken* 
amid the ruin around them, and seemed to deiy 
" the iron tooth of time." Through the arches 
at the right, I could faintly discern the ruins of 
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the baths of Titos on the Esqniline ; a&d from 
the left, through everj chink and cranny of the 
wall, poured in the brilliant light of the fnll 
moon, castinfif gigantic shadows around me, and 
diffosing a soft, sUyery twilight through the long 
arcades. At length I came to an open spaqe, 
where the arches aboye had crumbled away, 
leaving the pavement an unroofed terrace high 
in air. From this point, I could see the wh^e 
interior of the amphitheatre spread out beneath 
me, half in shadow, half in Ught, with such 
a soft and indefinite outline that it seemed 
less an earthly reality than a reflection in 
the bosom of a lake. The figures of several 
persons below were just perceptible, wtinglir^g 
grotesquely with their fore-shortened shacbwi. 
The sound of their yoices reached me in a 
whisper; and the cross that stands in the 
centre of the arena looked like a dagger thrust 
into the sand. I ^d not conjure up the past, for 
the past had already become identified with the 
present. It was before me in one of its visible 
and most majestic forms. The arbitrary distinc- 
tions of time, years, a^es, centuries w^re anni- 
hilated. I was a citizen of Eome ! ThiB was the 
amphitheatre of Flavius Vespasian ! 

Mighty is the spirit of the past, amid the roint 
of the Eternal City! 



THE VILLAGE OF LA RICOLA 



Egressnm magni me exoepit Aricia Bomi, 
Hoepitio modioo. 

Horace, 



I PASSED the montli of September at the vil- 
lage of La Eicda, which stanas upon the western 
dedivity of the Albaman hills, looking towards 
Home. Its situation is one of the most beautiM 
which Italy can boast. Like a mural crown, it 
encircles the brow of a romantic hill; woodlands 
of the most luxuriant foliage whisper around it; 
above rise the ragged summits of the Abrussi, 
and beneath lies the level floor of the Oampagna, 
blotted with ruined tombs, and marked with 
broken but magnificent aqueducts that point the 
way to £ome. The wnole region is classic 
ground. The Appian Way leads you from the 
gate of Bome to tne gate of La Biccia. On one 
hand you have the Alban Lake, on the other the 
Lake of Kemi; and the sylvan retreats around 
were once the dwellings of Hippolytus and the 
nymph Egeria. 

The town itself, however, is mean and dirty. 
The only inhabitable part is near the northern 
gate, where the two s^ets of the village meet, 
lliere, face to face, upon a square terrace, paved 
^th large, flat stones, stand the Chigi palace 
and the village church with a dome ana portico* 
There, too, stands the village inn, with its beds 
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of cool, elastic maize-lmsks, its little dormitorieet^ 
six feet square, and its spacions saloon, upon, 
whose walls the melancholy story of Hippolytus 
is told in gorgeous frescoes. And there, too, at 
the union of the streets, just peeping through the 
gateway, rises the wedge-shaped Casa Antonisl, 
within whose dusty chambers I passed the month 
of my villegpatura, in company with two much- 
esteemed mends from the Old luominion, — a fair 
daughter of that generous clime, and her hus- 
band, an artist, an enthusiast, and a man of 
"infinite jest." 

My daily occupations in this delightful spot 
were such as an idle man usually whiles away nis 
time withal in such a raral residence. I read 
Italian poetry, — strolled in the Chigi park,— 
rambled about the wooded environs of the village^ 
—took an airing on a jackass, — threw stones into 
the Alban Lake,-^ana, being seized at intervals 
with the artist mania, that came upon me like an 
intermittent fever, sketched — or thought I djd — 
the trunk of a hollow tree, or the spire of a 
distant church, or a fountain in the shade. 

At such seasons the mind is "tickled with a 
straw," and magnifies each trivial circumstance 
into an event of some importance. I recollect 
one morning, as I sat at breakfast in the village 
coffee-house, a large and beautiftd spaniel came 
into tiie room, and, placing his head upon my 
knee, looked up into my face with a most piteoud 
look; poor dog! as much as to say that he had 
not breakfisusted. I gave him a morsel of bread, 
which he swallowed without so much as moving 
Lis k)ng silken ears; and keeping his soft,beauti« 
fdl eves still fixed upon mine, he thimiped upon 
tile floor with his bushy tail, as if knocking for. 
the waiter. He was a very beautiful animal, and j 
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80 gs^itle and affectionate in his manner, tliat I 
asked the waiter who his owner was. 

** He Las none now," said the boy. 

"What I" said I, •*«) fine a dog without a 
nuuiter P" 

"Ah, sir, he nsed to belong to Gasparoni, the 
&nons robber of the Abmzzi mountains, wha 
murdered so many people, and was caught at 
last, and sent to the galleys for life. There's his 
portrait on the wall." 

It hung directly in fipnt of me; a coarse print, 
representing the dark, stem countenance of that 
tanhl man, a £Eice that wore an expression of 
sarafi[e ferocity and coarse sensuality. I had 
heard his story told in tibie Tillage ; the accustomed 
tale of outrage, violence, ana murder. And is 
it possible, thought I, ihat thia man of blood 
could have chosen so kind and gentle a com- 
panion? What a rebuke must & have met in 
thoAe large, meek eyes, when he patted his 
favourite on the head, and dappled his long ears 
with blood! Heaven seems m mercy to have 
CHrdained that none — no, not even the most 
depraved — should be left entirely to his evil 
nature, without one patient monitor, — a wife,— a 
daughter, — a fawning, meek«eyed dog, whose 
silent supplicating hwk may lebukse the man of 
sin ! If wis mute, playful creature, that li<te 
the stranger's hand, were gifted with the power 
of articulate speech, how ma&T a tale of midnight 
storm, and mountain pass, ana loudhir glen, would 
-—but these reflections are commonplaoe ! 

On another occasion, I saw an overladen ass 
fall on the steep and slippeiy pavement of tJie 
street. He nuuie violent ooi useless efforts to 
get upon his feet again; and his brutal driver-*- 
more omtal than the mtS&ang beast of burden— 
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beat him nnmercifiilly with his heavy wlii 
Barbiman! is it not enough that you have S*. 
upon your uncompLuning servant a bnrdeiQ 
greater than he can bearr Must you scourg^ 
tills unresisting slave, because his strength htm 
failed him in your hard service? Does not that 
imploring look disarm youP Does not — and 
here was another theme for commonplace xer 
flection! 

Again. A little band of pilgrims, clad in white, 
with staves, and scallop-shells, and sandal shoon, 
have just passed through the village gate, wend- 
ing their toilsome way to the holy shrine of 
Loretto. They wind along the brow of the hHI 
with slow and solemn pace, — just as they ought 
to do, to agree with my notion of a pilmmage, 
drawn from novels. And now they (usappear 
behind the hill ; and hark ! they are sin&ing a 
mournful hymn, like Christian and Hopefdl on 
their way to the Delectable Mountains. How 
strange it seems to me that I should ever behold 
a scene like this! a pilgrimage to Loretto! 
Here was another outline for the imagination to 
fill up. 

But my chief delight was in saunteiing along 
the many woodland walks, wldch diverge in 
every direction from the gates of La fficcia. 
' One of these plunges down the steep declivity of 
the hill, and, threading its way through a most 
romantic valley, leads to the shapeless tomb of 
the Horatii, and the pleasant village of Albano. 
Another conducts you over swelling uplands aad 
through wooded hollows to Genzano and the 
sequestered Lake of Nemi, which lies in its deep^ 
crater, like the waters of a well, "all coiled 
into itself and round, as sleeps the snake." A 
third, and the most beautiful of all, runs in an 
undulating Une along the crest of the last and 
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lowest ridge of the Albanian Hills, and leads to 
the borders of the Alban Lake. In parts it hidei 
itself in thick-leaved hollows, in po^ climbs the 
open hill-side, and overlooks the Campagna. 
Then it winds along the brim of the deen, oval 
basin of the lake, to the village of Castel Gun- 
dolfo, and thence onward to Marino, Grotta- 
Perratta, and Frascati. 

That part of the road which looks down upon 
the lake passes through a magnificent gallery of 
thick embowering trees, whose dense and luxuri- 
ant foliage completely shuts out the noonday sun, 
forming 

** A greensward wagon-wfty. that, like 
Cathedral aisle, completely roofed with branches, 
Buns through the gloomy wood ftom top to bottom. 
And has at either end a Gothic door 
Wide open." 

This long sylvan arcade is called the GalleriO' 
di-sopra, to distinguish it from the Qalleria^di' 
9otto, a similar, &ough less beautifdl avenue, 
leading from Castel ^mdolfo to Albano, xmder 
the brow of the lull. In this upper eallery, 
and almost hidden amid its old and leafy trees, 
stands a Capuchin convent, with a little esplanade 
in front, from which the eye enjoys a beautiful 
view of the lake, and the swelling hills beyond. 
It is a lovelv spot, — so lonely, cool, and still; 
and was my favourite and most frequented haimt. 

Another pathway conducts you round the 
southern 'shore of the Alban I^e, and, after 
passing the site of the ancient Alba Longa, and 
the convent of Palazzuolo, turns off to the right 
through a luxuriant forest, and climbs the rugged 
]^cipice of Bocca di Papa. Behind this village 
swelli the rounded peaJk of Monte Cavo, ue 
highest pinnacle of the Albanian Hills, rising 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
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Upon its Bimiinit once stood a temple of Jttpitef . 
and the Trinmplial Waj-, bj whidii the Boman 
oon^ueroTS ascended onoe a rear in solemn pro- 
cession, to offer saerifioes, stiD leads you up the 
side of the hilL But a conrent has been ouilt 
upon the ruins of the ancient temple, and the 
disciples of Lojola are now the only oonqueron 
that tread the pavement of the Triumphal Way. 

The view firom the -windows of the conrent is 
rast and magnificent. Directly beneath you, 
the sight plunges headlong into a gulf of dazk- 
green foliage, — ^theAlbaa Lake seems so near, 
that you can almost drop a pebble into it,— and 
Nemi, embosomed in a steeax and cup-like valley, 
lies like a dew-drop in we hollow of a leaf. All 
around you, upon every swell of Hie landscape, 
the white walls of mral towns and villages peep 
from their leafy coverts, — Genzano, La Eicda, 
Gastel Gkuidolfo,Bnd Albano ; and beyond spreads 
the flat and desolate Oampagna, with Bome in 
its centre, and seamed by the silver thread of the 
Tiber, that at Ostia, **yn&. a pleasant stream, 
whirling in rapid eddies, and yellow with nra<^ 
sand, lushes lorward into tiie sea." The scene 
of half the ^weid is spread beneath you Itke 
a map ; and it would need v^umes to describe 
each point that arrests tiie eye in this magnificent 
panorama. 

As I stood leaning oirer the balcony of tiie 
eonvent, giving mys^f up to those reflections 
which the scene inspired, one of the brotherhood 
came from a nei^hbouiin^ cell, and entered into 
eonversation wi& me. He was an old man, with 
a hoary head and a trembling hand; yet his 
Toice was musical and soft, and his eye stiU 
beamed with the enthusiasm of youth. 

"How wonderful," said he, "is the scene 
befctte usl I have been an inmate of these walls 
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for thirty years, and yet this prospect is as beau- 
tiful to my eye as when I gazed upon it for the 
furst time. Not a day passes that I do not come 
to this window to behold and to admire. My 
lieart is still alive to the beauties of the scene, 
and to all the classic associations it inspires." 

** You have never, then, been whipped by an 
angiel for reading Cicero and Plautus, as St. 
Jerome was P" 

**]S"o," said the monk, with a smile. "From 
zny youth up I have been a disciple of Chrysos- 
tom, who often slept with the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes beneath his pillow ; and yet I confess 
that the classic associations of Eoman history 
and fable are not the most thrilling which this 
scene awakens in my mind. Yonder is the 
bridge horn which Constantino beheld the mira- 
culous cross of fire in the sky; and I can never 
forget that this convent is buut upon the ruins of 
a pagan temple. The town of Ostia, which lies 
before us on the sea-shore, is renowned as the 
spot where the Trojan ftigitive first landed on 
the coast of Italy. But oQier associations than 
this have made the spot holy in my sight. 
Marcus Minutius Felix, a Eoman lawyer, who 
flourished in the third century, a convert to our 
blessed faith, and one of the purest writers of the 
Latin church, here places the scene of his " Oc- 
tavius." This work has probably never fallen 
into your hands ; for you are too young to have 
pushed your studies into the dusty tomes of the 
early Christian fathers." 

I replied that I had never so much as heard 
the book mentioned before ; and the monk con- 
tinued : — 

"It is a dialogue upon the vanity of pa^an 
idolatry and the truth of the Christian refigion, 
between Csccilius^ a heathen, and Octavius, a 
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Christian. The style is rich, flowing, and pooti- 
si ; and if the author handles his weapons with 
less power than a Tertullian, yet he exhibits 
equal adroitness and more grace. He has rather 
the studied elegance of the Soman lawyer, than 
the bold spirit of a Christian martyr. But iSie 
Tolume is a treasure to me in my solitary hourSp 
and I love to sit here upon the balcony, and coii 
its poetic language and sweet imagery. Toa 
shall see the volume ; I carry it in my bosom." 

With these words, the monk drew from ttie 
folds of his gown a small volume, bound in parch- 
ment, and clasped with silver ; and, turning over 
its well-worn leaves, continued : — 

" In the mtroduction, the author describes 
himself as walking upon the sea-shore at Ostia, 
in company with his mends, Octavius and Casci- 
lius. Observe in what beautiful language he 
doscribes the scene." 

Here he read to me the following passage, 
which I transcribe, not from memory, but from 
the book itself. 

" It was vacation-time, and that gave me a loose 
from my business at the bar; for it wae the 
season after the summer's heat, when autumn 
]^omised fair, and put on the face of temperate. 
We set out, therefore, in the morning early, and 
as we were walking upon the 8ea-snore, and a 
kindly breeze fanned and refreshed our limbs, 
and tne yielding sand softly submitted to our feet 
and made it dehcious travelling, Csecihus on a 
sudden espied the statue of Serapis, and, accord- 
ing to the vulgar mode of superstition, raised his 
hand to his mouth, and paid his adoration in 
kisses. Upon which Octavius, addressing hiifii^^^^ 
self to me, said, — * It is not wpll done, my brother 
Marcus, thus to leave your inseparable compa- 
nion in the depth of vulgar darkness, and to susfer 
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him/ in so clear a day, to stumble upon stones i 
stones, indeed, of figicre, and anointed with oil, 
and crowned; bnt stones, however, still they 
are ; — ^for you cannot but be sensible that your 

Sermitting so foul an error in your friend re- 
ounds no less to your disgrace than his.' This 
discourse of his held us Ihrouffh half the city ; 
and now we began to find oursewes upon the free 
' and open shore. There the gently-washing wayes 
had spread the extremest sands mto the order of 
an artificial walk ; and as the sea always expresses 
some roughness in his looks, eren when the 
winds are still, although he did not roll in foam 
and angry surges to the shore, yet were we much 
delighted^ as we walked npon the edges of the 
water, to see the crisping, mzzly wayes glide in 
sns^ folds, one while paying against our feet, 
and then again retiring and, lost in the devouring 
ocean. Softly then, and oahnly as the sea about 
tus, we travelled on, and kept upon the brim of 
the gently-declining shore, beguiling the way 
with our stories." 

Here the sound of the convent bell interrupted 
the reading of the monk, and, closing the volume, 
he replacea it in his bosom, and bade me fare- 
well, with a parting injunction to read the " Oo- 
tavius'* of Minutius Felix as soon as I should 
return to Borne. 

During the summer months, La Siccia is a 
£ivourite resort of foreign artists who are pur- 
suing their studies in the churches and galleries 
of !£>me. Tired of copying the works of art, 
they go forth to copy the works of nature ; and 
you mil find them perched on their camp-stools 
at every picturesque point of view, with white 
Qmbrellas to shield them firom the sun, and paint- 
boxes npon their knees, sketching with busy 
hands the smiling features of the landsrape* 

x3 



The peflflantvj, too^ are fine models for ibsir 
stadj. The w0iBeA0f€he]i2aao are noted for their 
hesatj, and almost every ▼illage in the neighs 
bomhood has something pecdiar in its costnme* 

The soltry day was <doan^, and I had reached^ 
im my aeeustoned efftaang's walk, tiie woodland 
eaOery that lodbi down upon the Alban Lakeu 
9lte setting son seemed to melt away m the sky r 
dtesohnag mto a golden nmi, that bathed tiEia 
wliole Campagna wil^ VBearthlT splendour; 
whflie Some in the distaaee, half hidden, hal£ 
xvrealed, lay floating Hke am(^ in&e broad an^ 
iBiffty snnbeam. Tke woodknd walk before me* 
seemed roofed with gM and emerald; and at 
interrals aerosa its leafy asehes riiot the level 
rays of J;he son, kindling, as they passed, like the 
iMtming shalk of Acestes. Beneath me the lake 
dept qnietly. A blue, smdcy vaponr floated 
erobnd its overhanging diffs ; the tapering cone 
of Monte Cavo hung reieeted in the water; » 
little boat ridmned wng its ghttsr snrfaee, and 
I could even hear the sound of the labooring oaer» 
80 modimless and afient was tiie air aroond me. 

I soon readied the eonvent of Castel GandoUbv. 
Upon one oi the stone bendies of the eqdanade 
sat a monk with a book in his hand. He sainted 
me, as I approadhed, and some tririal remaika 
upon the scene before ns led ns into coKversatioii* 
I observed by his accent that he was not a native 
of Italy, though he speko Italian with great 
fhumcy. In tms opinion I waa confirmed by bin 
faying that he diould soon bid farewell to Italy^ 
and retnm to hia native lakes and mountains m, 
tiie North of Irehmd. I then said to him is. 
Snghsh,'^ 

^/fiow strange, that an Iri^mian and aa 
Jlnrio- American shottld be conversing together 
IB fiaJUMa upoft the ahorca of lake Albano !" 
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^ It IB strange/* eaad he, m£h. a smile; "ihooffb 
sizftnger thm^s bare ka^^pened. Bat I awe me 
pleasure of this meetiiig to a cirooinstance wMek 
eliaiiges that pleasure into pain. I hffre b^en 
detained here many weeks beyond the lime I had 
fixed for my departiue by the Bickness of a friend, 
vho lies at the point of deadi within ^e walks of 
thds conrent." 
^ Is he, too, a Capnohm &iar like yonraelfP^ 
''He is. We came togetiher from our natrre 
land, some six years ago, to stady at the d'esuit 
Oallege in Borne. This simmier we were to have 
xetuzned home again ; but I shall now maike the 
jeumey alone." 

'* Is there, then, no hope of his reoorery f* 
" !None whatereor," answeawd the monk, shak* 
ing his head. *'He has been brougbt to this 
convent from Eome, for the benefit off a purer 
air ; bat it is only to die, and be buried near the 
borders of this beautiful lake. He is a victim of 
consumption. But come with me to his celL 
He will feel it a kindness to have you visit him. 
Such a mark of ^mpathy in a stranger will be 
grateful to him in this foreign land, wh^e friends 
are so few." 

We entered the chapel together, and, asoend- 
iBg a flight of steps beside the altar, passed into 
the cloisters of tne convent. Another flight of 
steps led us to the dormitories above, in one of 
which the sick man lay. Here my guide left me 
for a moment, and somy entered a neighbouring 
cell. He soon returned and beckoned me to 
come in. The room was dark and hot; for the 
window-shutter had been closed to keep out the 
rays of the sun, that in the afiber part or tiie day 
feU unobstructed upon the western wall c^ the 
convent. In one comer of the little room, upon 
a pallet of straw, lay the sick man, with his lace 
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towards the wall. As I entered, lie raised him- 
self upon Ids elbow, and, stretching out his hand 
to me, said, in a faint voice, 

'* I am fflad to see you. It is kind in you to 
make me &. viat." 

Then speaking to his £riend, he begged him to 
open the window-shutter, and let in the light 
and air ; and as the bright sunbeam through the 
wreathing vapours of evening played upon the 
wall and ceiling, he said, with a sign, 

" How beautiM is an Italian sunset ! Its 
splendour is all around us, as if we stood in the 
horizon itself and could touch the sky. And yet, 
to a sick man's feeble and distempered sight, it 
has a wan and sickly hue. He turns away with 
Bn ^bing heart from the splendour he cannot 
enjoy. The cool air seems the only friendly 
thmg that is left for him." 

As he spake, a deeper shade of sadness stole 
over his pale countenance, sallow and attenuated 
by long sickness. But it soon passed off; and as 
the conversation changed to other topics, he 
grew cheerful again. He spoke of his return to 
his native land with childish delight. This hope 
had not deserted him. It seemed never to have 
entered his mind that even this consolation 
would be denied him, — ^that death would thwart 
even these fond anticipations. 

" I shall soon be well enough," said he, " to 
undertake the journey ; and, O, with what deli(i:ht 
shall I turn my back upon the Apennines ! We 
shall cross the Alps into Switzerland, then go 
down the Ehine to England, and soon, soon we 
shall see the shore of the Emerald Isle, and once 
more embrace father, mother, sisters ! By my 
profession, I have renounced the world, but not 
those holy emotions of love which are one of the 
highest attributes of the soul* and which, though 
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sown in corrnptionKere, sliaU hereafter be raised 
in incorruptiou. No ; even Ke that died for na 
upon tlie cross, in tlie last Konr, in the unutter- 
able agony of death, was mindful of his mother ; 
as if to teach us that this holy love should be 
our. last worldly thought, the last point of earth 
from which the soul should take its flight for 
heaven." 

He ceased to speak. His eyes w^re fastened 
upon the sky with a fixed and steady gaze, 
though all unconsciously, for his thoughts were 
far away amid the scenes of his distant home. 
As I left his cell, he seemed sinking to sleep, and 
hardly noticed my denarture. The gloom of 
twilight had already nlled the cloisters; the 
monks were chanting their evening hymn in the 
chapel; and one unbroken shadow spread through 
the long cathedral aisle of forest trees which led 
me homeward. There* in the silence of the hour, 
and amid the almost sepulchral gloom of the 
woodland scene, I tried to impress upon my care- 
less heart the serious and anecting lesson I had 
learned. 

I saw the sick monk no more; but a day or 
two afterward I heard in the village that he had 
departed, — not for an earthly, but for a heavenly 
home. 



NOTE BOOK. 



NOTE BOOK. 



Once more among the old, gigantic Jiills* 

With vapours clouded o*er. 
The Vales of Lombardy grow dim behind. 

And rocks ascend before, 
They beckon me, — the giants,— from afar. 

They wing my footsteps on ; 
Their helms of ice, their plumage of the pine. 

Their cuirasses of stone. 

OSHLENSCHLAOES. 



The glorious autumn closed. From the Abruzzi 
Mountains came the Zampognari, playingtheir 
rustic bagpipes beneath the images of the virgin 
in the sheets of Eome, and hailing with rude 
minstrelsy the approach of merry Christmas. 
The shops were full of dolls and playthings for 
the Bifana, who enacts in Italy the same merxy 
interlude for children that Santiclaus does in the 
North ; and travellers from colder climes begin 
to fly southward, like sun-seeking swallows. 

I left Home for Venice, crossing the Apennines 
by the wild gorge of the Strettura, in a drenching 
rain. At Eano we struck into the sands of the 
Adriatic, and followed the sea-shore northward 
to Eimini, where in the market-place stands a 
pedestal of stone, &om which, as an officious 
cicerone informed me, " Julius Csesar preached 
to his army, before crossing the Eubicon." Other 
principal points in my journey were Bologna, with 
its Campo Santo, its gloomy arcades, and its 
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sausages; Ferrara, witli its ducal palace and tlie 
dungeon of Tasso; Padua tHe Learned, with its 
sombre and scholastic air, and its inhabitants 
" apt for pike or pen." 



I FiBST saw Venice by moonlight, as we 
skimmed by the island of St. George in a felucca, 
and entered the Grand Canal. A thousand lamps 
glittered from the square of St. Mark, and alon^ 
tke water's edge. Above rose the cloudy shapes of 
spires, domes, and palaces, emerging from the sea; 
and occasionally the twinlding lamp of a gondola 
darted across the water like a shooting star, and 
suddenly disappeared, as if quenched in the wave. 
There was something so unearthly in the scene— 
so visionary and fairy-like, — that I almost ex- 
pected to see the city float away like a cloud, and 
dissolve into thin air. 

Howell, in his " Signorie of Venice," says, 
•• It is the water, wherein she lies like a swan's 
nest, that doth both fence and feed her." Again: 
** She swims in wealth and wantonness, as well 
as she doth in the waters; she melts in softness 
and sensuality, as much as any other whatsoever." 
And still farther: " Her streets are so neat and 
evenly paved, that in the dead of winter one may 
walk up and down in a pair of satin pantables and 
crimson silk stockings, and not be oirtied." And 
the old Italian proverb says, — 

*' Venegia, Yenegia, 
Chi non ti rede non ti pregia; 
Ma chi t' ha troppo Yeduto 
Tidispregiar 

Venice, Venice, he that doth not see thee doth 
not prize thee; but he that hath too much seen 
thee doth despise thee! 
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Should yon ever wmnt a gondolier at Venice to 
siDf^ jcfo, a passage from Tasso by moonlight, in- 
quire for Toni Toscan. He has a Toice like a 
rayen. I sket^ed his portrait in my note-book; 
and he wrote beneath it this inscription : — 

** Poeta Natural che Yeniziaii, 
Ch' el so nome xe on tal Toni Toscan." 



T&B road from Yenioe to Trieste traverses a 
vast tract of level land, with the Frinlian Monn- 
tains on the left, and the Adriatic on the right. 
Ton pass through long avenues of trees, and the 
road stretches in unbroken perspective before and 
behind. Trieste is a busy, commercial eiiy, with 
wide streets intersecting each other at rieht 
angles. It is a mart for all nations. Gredcs, 
TorkSy Italians, Grermans, iFrench, and English 
meet you at every eomer and in every coffee- 
house; and the ever-changing varieiy of national 
countenance and costume affords an amusing and 
instructive study for a traveller. 



Tbibstb to Vienna. Daybreak among the 
Camie Alps. Above and around me huge snoww 
covered pmnades, shapeless masses in the pale 
starlight, — ^tiU touched by the morning sunbeam, 
as by Ithuriers spear, they assumed their natural 
forms and dimensions. A long, winding valley 
beneath, sheeted with spotless snow. At my 
side a yawning and rent chasm; — a mountain 
brook,-— seen now and then through the chinks 
of its icy bridj^e, — ^black and treamierous, — and 
tinkling along its frozen channel with a sound like 
a distant clanking of chains. 

Ma^mficent highland scenery between Gratz 
and Vienna in the Steiermark. The wild moun« 



i 
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tain pass from Meerzosdilagp to Soihottwiaii. • A 
castle bunt like an eagle's neat upon the top 6f 
a perpendicular crag. A little hamlet at tho-bane 
or a mountain.- A covered wagon, drawn %y 
twenty-one horses, slowly toiling up the slippery 
zigzag road. A snow storm. Keached Yienna, 
at midnight. 



On the southern bank of the Danube, about 
sixteen miles aboye Yienna, stands the ancient 
castle of Greifenstein, where — ^if the tale be true, 
though many doubt and some deny it — ^Bichard 
lhe!uon-heart, of England, was imprisoned, when 
returning from the tmrd crusade, it is built upon 
the summit of a steep and rocky hill, that rises 
just far enough from the river's "brink to leave a 
foothold for me highway. At tiie base of the hill 
stands the village of Greifenstein, from which a 
winding pathway leads ^oa to the old castle. You 
pass tl^ough an arched gate into a narrow court- 
yard, and mence onward to a large square tower. 
Kear the doorway, and deeply cut into the solid 
rock, upon which the castle stands, is the form of 
a human hand, so perfect that your own lies in it 
as in a mould. And hence the name of Greifea- 
stein. In the square tower is Sichard's prison, 
completely isolated from the rest of the castle. 
A wooden staircase leads you up on the outside 
to a light balcony, running entirely round t&e 
tower, not far below its turrets. From this bal- 
cony you enter the prison, — a small, square 
chamber, lighted by two Grolhic windows. The 
walls of the tower are some five feet thick; and 
in the pavement is a trap-door, opening into a 
dismal vault, — ^a vast dungeon, which occupies all 
the lower part of the tower, quite down to its 
rocky foundations, and whidi formerly had no 
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^tnmce bat the trap-door abore. In oae oomer 
o£ the chamber stimds a large oage of oaken 
timber, in which the royal prisoner is said to 
baire been shnt up ;— the grossest lie that erer 
eheated the gaping cariosity of a traveller. 

Xhe balcony commands some fine and pic- 
toresqae views. Beneath yon winds the lordly 
Dannoe, spreading its dart waters over a wide 
tract of meadow land, and forming nnmeroos 
little islands; aad all around, the Lmdscape ig 
bounded by forest-covered hills, topped by the 
mouldering turrets of a feudal castle or the taper- 
ing spire of a village church. The spot is well 
worth visiting, though German antiquaries say 
that Itichard was not miprisoned there; this story 
being at best a bold conjecture of what is possible, 
though not probable. 



Fboh Vienna I passed northward, visiting 
Prague, Dresden, and Leipsic, and then folding 
my wings for a season in tne scholastic shades of 
Qottingen. Thence I passed through Cassel to 
!Frankfort on the Maine; and thence to Mayencet 
wh^re I took the steam-boat down the Bhincr 
These several journeys I shall not describe, for 
as many several reasons. First, — but no matter^ 
--'I prefer thus to stride across the earth like the 
Satumian in Micromegas, making but one step 
from the Adriatic to the German Ocean. I leave 
untold the wonders of the wondrous Ehine, a 
fascinating theme. Not even the beauties of the 
Vautsburg and the Bingenloch shall detain me. 
I hasten, like the blue waters of that romantio 
river, to lose myself in the sands of Holland. 



THE PILGRIM'S SALUTATION. 



Ye wlio havB tnced tbe pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He were his sandal-shoon and scaHop-shell. 

CkildeBarotd. 



Thbsx, fair dames and courteons gentlemen, 
are some of the scenes and musings of my pil- 
grimage, when I ioumejed away fiom my kith 
and km into the land of Ontre-Mer. And yet 
amid these scenes and musings, — amid all the 
Booties of the Old World, and the quidk suc- 
cession of images that were continually calling my 
thoughts away, there were always K>nd regrets 
and longings after the land of my birth lurking 
in the secret comers of my heart. When I stood 
by the 8ea*shore, and listened to the melandioly 
and familiar roar of its waves, it seemed but a 
step from the threshold of a foreign land to the 
fireside of home; and when I watched the out* 
bound sail, fiiding over the water's edge, and losing- 
itself in the blue mists of the sea, my heart went 
with it, and I tamed away fancy-sick with th# 
blessings of home and the endeamkents of domes* 
tio loye. 

^ I know not how, Imt In 3^011 laai «f xonB 
My bent was beaTf stiil ; 

I startled at the warbUng nightingale* 
The zephyr on the hiU. 
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They said the stars shone with a softer gleam: 

It seemed not so to me 1 
In vain a scene of beanty beamed around^^ 

Hy thoughts were o'er the sea." 

At tiineB I would sit atznidniglit in the soliiade 
of my chamber, and nve way to the recollection 
of distaat friends. Sow delWhtfuL it is thus to 
strengthen within ns the golden threads that 
unite our sympathies with the past, — ^to fill up^ 
as it were, the olanks of existence witii the images 
of those we love ! How sweet are these dreams 
of home in a foreign land I How calmly across 
life's stormy sea blooms that little world of affec- 
tion, like those Hespetion isles where eternal 
summer reigns, aud the olive blossoms all the 
year round, and honey distils from the hollow 
oak ! Truly, the love of home is interwoven with 
all that is pure, and deep, and lasting in earthly 
affection. Let us wander where we may, the 
heart looks back with secret longing to the 
paternal roof. There the scattered rays of affec- 
tion concentrate. Time may enfeeble them, dis- 
tance overshadow them, and the storms of lifb 
obstruct them for a season; but they will at 
length break through the cloud and storm, and 
glow, and bum, and brighten around thepeacefiil 
Sireshold of home ! 

And now, farewell! The storm is over, and 
ticrough the parting clouds the radiant sunshine 
breaks upon my patL God*s blessine upon you 
for your hospitality. I fear I have out poorh; 
repaid it by these tales of my pilgrimage; andX 
bear rourldndness meekly, for I come not like 
nieuaas of old, ''boasting myself to besomebody." 

Parewell! My prayer is, that I be not among 
you as the 8tranfi;er at the court of Busiris; that 
your Grod-speedbe not a thrust that kills. 

The Pilgrim's benison upon this honourable 
company. Fax vohiseum! 



COLOPHON. 



Heart, take thine ease,— • 
Hen hard to please 

Thon haplf mightst offencl ; 
Though some speak ill 
Of thee, some will 

Say better; — ^there 's an end. 

Hetuh. 



My pilgrimage is ended. I have come home 
to rest; and, recording tHe time past, I have ful- 
filled these ^ings, and written them in this book, 
as it would come into my mind, — for the most 
part, when the duties of the day were over, and 
the world around me was hushed in sleep. The 
pen wherewith I write most easily is a feather 
stolenfrom the sable wing of nifi^ht. Even now, 
as I record these parting wor£, it is long past 
midnight. The morning watches have begun. 
And as I write, the melancholy thoug;ht intrudes 
upon me, — To what end is all this toil P Of what 
avail these midnight vigils P Dost thou covet 
fame P Vain dreamer! A few brief days, — and 
what will the busy world know of thee r Alas! 
this little book is but a bubble on the stream; 
4Qd although it may catch the sunshine for a 
moment, yet it will soon float down the swifb- 
rushing current, and be seen no more! 
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ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND 
POETRY. 



liiEE the French and Spamflh, the Italian ig 
a branch of that wide-spread and not very uni- 
form Momana RutHea^ which was formed by 
the intermingling of barbanc words and idioms 
with the Lower Latinitv of Italy, France, and 
Spain, and which prevailed in the earlier part of 
the Middle Aees, with many local forms and 

geouliarities, through a large portion of tihe 
onth of Europe.* 

• In regard to the origin of the Italian language, three 
different theories have been brought forward by ItaUasi 
writers. 

I. Leonardo Bmni, snmamed PArtUmo, ftom Arezzo, the 
place of his birtb» a writer of the fifteenth century, and the 
lint among his countrymen who treated of this snl]|ject» 
niaint4iifis that the Italian language is coeval with the 
Latin; that both were used at the same time in ancient 
Borne,— ihe Latin by the leaned in their writings and 
pabUo discourses* and the Italian by the populace, and in 
flmiiHar conversation. Cardinal Bembo and Francesco S*- 
Terio Quadrio have since maintained the same opinion. 
In proof of their theory, these writers cite the language of 
the plebeian personages in the comedies of Plautus and 
Terence. There they find many words and expressionflk 
which bear some resemblance to the modem Italian, and 
Whldi have never gained admittance into the works of 
Other classic writers ; and from these, and some interchange 
of letters, such as the use of o for 0, as in vottris for vestrUt 
and e for &, as in vellum for beUuwtt they draw the condu- 
slon, that, as the vulgar Latin was not dasdc Latin, it moat 
have been Italian. 

XL The next the<Mry is that of the Marqnis Sdpio VUSBdi 

H 2 
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The earliest well authenticated specimen of 
the Italian language belongs to the close of the 
twelfth centmy. It is the " Canzone" of Cinllo 
d' Alcamo, by birth a Sicilian, and the earliest 
Italian poet whose name is on record. He 
wrote about the year 1197. The son? consists 
of thirty-two stanzas, some of which are not 

he r^ects the ophiion of Bruni and his disciples, because, 
in his own words, ** TuIgarismB are not sufficient to form 
a language, nor to render it adequate to literary uses." He 
also rcgects the general opinion, which we shall next oon- 
sider, that the Italian was formed hy the corruptioas intro- 
duced into the Latin by the Northern conquerors ; asserting 
that ** neither the Lombards nor the Gotbs had any part 
whatever in the formation of the Italian language." The 
theory he advances is, that the Italian was formed from 
the gradual corruption of the classic Latin, witboat the 
intervention of any foreign influence; or, to use his own 
words, that **it originated from abandoning in oonunon 
conversation the classic, grammatical, and correct Latin, 
and generally adopting, in its stead, a vulgar mode of 
q^eech, incorrect in structure and vidous in pronuncia- 
tion.'* In proof of this, he asserts, that many words and 
forms of expression, which are generally supposed to have 
been derived fh>m the barbarians of the North, were in use 
In Itidy before their invasions. The examples he brings in 
^dence are taken chiefly from the writings of Anlns Gel- 
Kns, Cassiodorus, Saint Jerome, and others, who wrote 
when the Latin had already lost much of its purity; and 
we believe it to be a fact very generally acknowledged by 
literary historians, that this flrst corruption of the Latin 
was produced by the crowds of strangers that filled the 
city of Home during the reigns of the foreign emperors. 
How mwsh greater must that corruption have become, 
when the Goths and Lombards filled, not only the city of 
Bome, but the whole of Italy northward I But Mafi^ei sup- 
poses that the numbers of the barbarian conquerors were 
too small to have produced any changes in the language of 
the oonqnered people. Can this be so? JHuratori, in a 
dissertation upon this snttfcot, says, that, in the Gothic 
invasion of the year 405, King Badagaiso entered Italy 
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entire, and is written in the form of a coUoqny 
between the poet and a lady. The language is 
a rude Sicilian dialect, and in many places un- 
intelligible. 

Before proceeding farther, it will be neces* 
saxY to throw a passmg glance upon the various 
dialects which divide the Itsuian language. 

with an armj ot two hundred thousand men ; and it ia well 
Jau>wn, tbat, at a later period, whole nations, rather than 
armies, followed the Lombard banners towards the South. 

III. The oldest and most generally received opinion in 
regard to the formation of the Italian language is that 
which is advocated by Huratori, Fontanini, Tiraboschi, 
]>enina, Ginguen^ Sismondi, and most of the philologers of 
tile present day. All these writers recognise the immediate 
oo-operation of the Northern languages in the formation of 
the Italian. Their theory is briefly this. Before the North- 
ern invasions, the Latin language had lost much of its 
elegance even in the writings of the learned, and in the 
mouths of the illiterate had become exceedingly corrupt; 
but still it was Latin. When these invasions toOk place* 
the conquerors found thenuelves under the necessity of 
learning, to a certain extent, the language of the conquered. 
This, however, was a task not easily accomplished by un- 
lettered men, who^ in their efforts to speak the Latin, in- 
troduced a vicious pronunciation, and many of the familiar 
forms and idioms of their native languages. Thus the 
articles came into use; prepositions were substituted for 
the various terminations of the Latin declensions ; and the 
auxiliaiy verbs crept into the conjugations. Though the 
great mass of words remained virtually the same, yet most 
of them were more or lees mutilated, and a great number 
of Gothic and Lombard words were naturalized in Italy, by 
giving them a Latin termination. To the conquered people, 
the gradual transition fh>m one degree of corruption in 
their language to another still lower was both natural and 
easy ; and thus a conventional language was formed, which 
very naturally divided itself into numerous dialects, and 
was denominated Folgare in contradistinction to the Latin ; 
for the Latin still ctmtinued to be the written language of 
the studious and the learned. 
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Tbeie are all of greater antiqiiity than the chuwio 
ItaUiui, the Parlare Hhistre, Cardinale, AvUoOp 
e Chriiffianof and many of them dispute the 
honour of having given hirth to it. Pante 
enimierates fifteen maleets existing in his day, 
and givea their names. He then observes 
farther : " Frcnn this it appears, that the Italian 
language alone is divided mto at least fourteen 
cUbuects, each of which is again subdivided into 
iuider*djalecta,-««as, the Tuscan into the Siehes^ 
and Aretine ; the Lombard into the dialecto of 
iFerrara and Piacenca ; and even in the same 
city some varieties of language may be found. 
Hence, if we include the leadmg dialects of the 
Italian Volgare with the under-dialects and 
their subdivisions, the varie^es of languaff^ 
common in this little comer of the world will 
amount to a thousand, and even more.**^ This 
diversilrjr of the Italian dialects is doubtless to 
be attributed in a great measure to the varieties 
of dialect existing in the vulgar Latin at the 
time of the Northern invasions, and to similar 
Yarieties in the original dialects of the invaders 
themselves, who, it will be recollected, were of 
different tribes of the vast family of the Gotho^ 
Germans, among which were the Ostrogoths^ 
the Visigoths, me Lombards, the Grepidi, the 
Bulgari, the Sarmati, the Bannonii, the SuevL 
and the Norici. Much, too, must be attributed 
to the accidental but inevitable changes wroaght 
in a language by the gradual pogress of iti 
history, and the contingencies of tmiie and place \ 
and something to the new development of 
national character produced by the admixture of 
the Eoman and Teutonic races-f 

• De Vulgari Eloquentla. Cap, X. 

t Each of the Italian cities ia marked by peculiar tiaita 
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After eajuaenting ilie diakots whieh inre* 
vailed in his day, Dante goea into a disonaaioo 
of the beanties and defects of aome of the moie 
nrominent. He disposes of all these by obserring 
mai neither of tiiem is tiie Volgmre Illustre, to. 
disoover which he had instituted the ingninr ; 
and henoe draws tiie eonebision, ''that the Fo^ 

fare Ulustre, CardiwUe, Atdico, e Cortigiano of 
taly is the langnage common to all the Italian 
dties, bnt pcei3ijir to none." In other words^ 
it exists eveiywhere in parts, bat nowhere aa 
a whole, save in the pages of the classic wiiter* 
This opinion, howerer, has been wannly eon- 
t^tedf and the duunpions of four or fire parties 
have tak^i the field. The firsts with Machia* 
relli and Hie host of the Florentine Academy 
at their head, hare asserted the supremacy oi 
the lanjraage of the city of Florence; and, 
actuate<£ it would seem, more by the zeal of local 
prejudice, than any generous feeling of national 

of character in ita inhaMtaats* which hear in the montha 
of the populace some epithet of prtdse, or are the suhect of 
gibe and ribaldry. For example, the Milanese have the 
goMqmai of iu»mi imsurieomig and hi the following linei^ 
quoted in HoweU*a *'Sigiiflik of Yenice^'* p. 65,nnmeroiit 
epithets are applied. 

" Fama tra noi ; Boma pompom e $anta i 

Venetla saggiOt rica, rignorUei 

Kapoli odorifera e geiU3e ; 

FioreBza belia, tutto il mondo canta ; 

ChfWHU Milano in Italia si ranta; 

Bologna gnm<'^ i Feiraraeimifj 

Fadoua doita, e Bergamo sottilei 

Genoa di superbia altiera pianta ; 

Voona degtuit e Perugia tanguigna ; 

Brescia 1' armata, e Uantoa ghruuaf 

Kimini buoaa, e Fistoi&J^rrt^jia; 

Cremona atUica^ e Lnca indiutriota ; 

Furli bixarro, e Bavenna benigna ;" &c. 
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pride, have contended, that the elassic language 
of that literature, in whose ample field the name 
of their whole oonntry was already so proudly 
emblazoned, was the dialect of Florence, and 
should be called, not Italian, not even Toscan,— « 
but Florentine. In the bitterness of dispute 
Machiavelli exclaims against the author of the 
"Divina Commedia," — ''In everything he has 
brought infamy upon his countiy ; and now, 
even in her language, he would tear from h^ 
that reputation which he imagines his own 
writings have conferred upon ner."* There 
spake the politician, not the scholar. Machia* 
velli's own writings are the best refutation of 
his theory. Bembo, though a Venetian, and 
Yarchi, the historian of the wars of the Floren« 
tine £epublio, were also advocates of iihe same 
opinion. In humble imitation of these, some 
members of the Academy of the Intronati in 
Siena put in their claims in favour of their native 
Sienese ; and one writer, at least, of Bologna 
asserted the supremacy of the Bolognese. Tneir 
pretensions, however, seem neither to have 
caused alarm, nor even to have excited attention. 
The champions of iihe name and glory of the 
Tuscan show a more liberal spirit, inasmuch as 
they extend to a whole province what the 
Florentine and Sienese academicians would have 
shut up within the walls of a single city. 
Among those who have enlisted beneath tms 
banner are Dolce and Tolomei. But far more 
of the high and liberal spirit of the scholar is 
shown by those writers wno do not arrogate to 

* Discorso in cni si esamina se la lingua in cui scrissero 
Dante, il Boccaccio, e 11 Petraroa si debba chiamare Ita- 
liana, Toscana, o Ftorentina.— Machiaveixi. Opere. Tomo 
Z., p. 871. 
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€kar own Bative dty or province thct glory 
which rightly belongs to tneir whole country. 
Among those who assert the common right of 
ail the provinces of Italy to share in the hononr 
of having contributed something to the classic 
ItaHan, and, consequently, sav that it should 
bear the name of Italian, rather than that of 
Florentine, Sienese, or Tuscan, after Dante, are 
Castelvetro, Muzio, and Cesarotti. Now, as is 
almost universally the case in literary wai^are, 
an exclusive and uncompromising spirit has 
urged the combatants onward, and they have 
contended for victory rather than for truth, 
which seems to lie prostrate in the field midway 
between the contending parties, unseen and 
trampled upon by all. The facts which may be 
gathered from the contending arguments lead 
one to embrace the opinion, that the classic 
Italian is founded upon the Tuscan, but adorned 
and enriched by words and idioms from all the 
provinces of Italy. In other words, each of the 
Italian dialects has contributed something to 
its formation, but most of all the Tuscan ; and 
the language thus formed belongs not to a single 
city, nor a sinele province, but is the common 
possession of the whole of 

*' n bel paeM la dove si suona." 

Such is the language, which in the fourteenth 
century was carried to its highest state of per- 
fection in the writings of Dante, Petrardi, and 
Boccaccio. Beneath their culture, the tree, 
whose far-spreading roots drew nourishment 
from the soil of every province, reared aloft its 
leafy branches to the sky, vocal with song, and 
proffered shelter to all who came to sit beneath 
its shadow and listen to the laujKhing tale, the 

Ji3 
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tmcatoxm lay, or tlie awful myiriieries of taMmt 
life. Dante Aligkieri was botm aefc Fkyrenoe in 
1265, and died at Eav^enzia in 1321. Ab an 
author, ke belcmgs to ^le fourteenth ceiEtasj. 
Boeeaccio says, uiat he wrote in his natiine 
dialect ; but it ia eonoeded on aH hands, and all 
his writings prore the fact, that ke did n«t aon- 
£ne himself exdwrelj to mj one dialeet, but 
drew from all Tdiaterer liiey eontained of forae 
and beauty. In the words of Ceaarotti, in his 
"Essay on the Philosophy of Languaee," **The 
genius of Dante was not me slave of nis iwtife 
idiom. His zeal was rather nationid than simidy 
patriotic. Ihe crea?tor of a philoaophio lan- 
guage, he sacrifices all ecmventional elegance to 
expressiveness and force ; and, far from fiatter. 
ing a particular dialect, lords it over the whi^ 
language, which he fieems at timea to rule wxtii 
despotic sway." In thia way, Daate advanced 
the Italian to a high rank among the living Ini- 
guages of his age. Posterity has not witiiheld 
the honour, then bestowed up<m him, of being tiie 
most perfect master of the vidgar tongue that 
had appeared : and this seems to strenguien aond 
establish the argument, that the Italian language 
consists of the gems of various dialects endbaaed 
in the pure gold of the Tuscan. 

Francesco Petrarca was bom in 1304, and 
died in 1374. During his reodence at Yau- 
duse, he made tike P)K>ven^ language and tke 
poetry of the Troubadours ms irtu<fy. Prom the 
lormer he enriched iSie vocabulary of his natire 
tongue, and from the hrtter his own sonnets and 
canzoni ; but we asre incfined to think, that in. 
both these, critics have much exaggerated ihe 
amount. Many Italian words supposed to have 
been introduced by him &om the Provencal ore 
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ofmtiTeori^; andmBegatdtotheplagiaikma 
fiom Mossea JoExii, thcM* cited are few ia 
zmmber* and naj be ia part acxsounted to by 
rwga.rdingtbePLaB simple eoineidePQea of though:^ 
C9 hj refeirin^ thesK to thai lu^rsterious pnn* 
ciple of the hudcU bj which, the ideas we hare 
gjs^tuxed from books or from those aroxmd as 
start vp Mke the spontaneous oSsunng of onr 
ovn powers. Bnt Petanurch's reudence at Avi- 
gnoxs,. and hk studj of the Tronbadours of Pro- 
Tenoe, were pKKinctiiye of more real adyantaffes 
than these; for tiMre the poet caught the 
cvming art of hia melodious periods, tuid thus 
iafosed into his native hmsoage all the softness 
and flezibAlity of the diueot of the Sou^ of 
France. Dante had ahrea^ giv^L majesty and 
fixroe to the Italian; Petnrch imparted to it 
^egance and refinemeikt. To nse me language 
of an Italian author, — ** He wrote with so great 
Seance, and such a delicate choice of words 
foia phrases, that for the space of four hundred 
Ttars no one has appear&i who can boast of 
haying carried to greater perfection, or refined 
JA any degree, the style of his " Canzoniere." 
On the contrary, he stands so sovereign and un- 
xifaUed a master of ihis language, particularly 
in poetry, that peiiiaps no aumor easts in any 
toogue, whose ex^ssions may be so freely and 
nii&sitatin^y inutsted, both in verse and in 
pfose^ as thoee «f Patrareh, although he wrote 
foar centuries agov^aai the language has still 
continued a IMng haignage, sabjeet to the con- 
tinual changes of timew"* 

Giorajuufioecaeeio was bom in Paris, in ISIS* 
aad died in 1376. ItaliaBi ditiea do not bestow 

• IlmzML flaggip aovsa iaX49ttemtiini Italiatta 
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the same nnqiialified pnuse upon his langaage as 
upon that of Petrarch. They find him some- 
thing old and musty $ and compLun of his Latin 
inversions, and that Ciceronian ndness of periodSf 
which characterizes the style of the Tuscan no- 
relist. And yet they all agree in awarding him 
che praise of being a strong and energetic writer, 
and are willing to confess, that, single-handed, 
he did for Italian prose what Dante and Petrarch 
had done for its poetry. " The * Decameron' of 
Boccaccio," says the author just quoted, " is by 
far the best model of eloquence which Italian 
literature can boast. There are other writings 
whose style may be more elegant and pure, others 
more useful on account of a more obvious and 
perhaps greater abundance of important informa- 
tion; but without reading the 'Decameron* of 
Boccaccio, no one can know the true spirit of ovr 
language." 
B^ such writers was the Italian language brought 
to its highest point of literary culture, before the 
dose of the fourteenth century. During the fif- 
teenth, there is nothing remarkable in its history; 
but at the commencement of the sixteenth, a 
literary contest arose concerning it, which ter- 
minated in results most fayourable to its preva- 
lence and permanence. The writings of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio in the vulgar tongue 
produced so great a revolution in public taste, 
and raised the language in which Hhej were com- 
posed into such repute, that those uninitiated in 
the mysteries of learning began to leer the wis- 
dom of the schools, and to point tne finger of 
ridicule at aJl who walked before them m the 
strange and antiquated garb of the Latin. The 
Academies, too, of which such a vast number saw 
the light at the commencement of the sixteenth 



i 
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eentaiT, began to occupy themselves seriously 
with tne study of the TUi^ar tongue, examining 
the works of its classic writers in order to draw 
from them examples and authorities whereon to 
rest its philosophical principles, and thus reducing 
to a regular system what hadpreTiously been the 
result of usage or caprice. This progress in the 
Italian language excited the jealousy of all the 
devotees of the Latin, and they soon declared an 
exterminating warfare a^inst the intruding dia- 
lect. Eomolo Amaseo, Professor of Eloquence 
and Belles-lettres at Bologna, was Feter-the-Her- 
mit in this literary crusade ; and in the year 1529, 
in the presence of the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
and Pope Clement the Seventh, he harangued for 
two successive days against the Italian language, 
maintaining with eloquence that the Latin ou^t 
to reign supreme, ana the Italian be degraded to 
a jpatais, and confined to the peasant's hut, and 
the shambles and market-places of the city. 
Many other learned men of the age followed him 
to the field, and contended with much zeal for 
the cause of the Latin ; some even went so far as 
to wish the Italian banished entirely from the 
world. But stalwart champions were not wanting 
on the other side ; and, to be bnef , the impulse 
of public opinion soon swept away all opposition^ 
ana the popular cause was triumphant.* The 
effect of this was to establish the Italian upon a 
firmer foundation. One noble monument of the 
literary labours of this century in behalf of the 
Italian is the "Vocabulary" of the renowned 
Accademia dellaCrusca, which was first published 
in 1612, and has ever since remained the irrefra- 
gable code of pure and classic language. 

* For a more detailed account of this literary contest, see 
GiiiGDEME, Hist. Litt. d'ltalie, Tom. VIL, pp. 887, et seq. 
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It lA MimeoeBBary to pursue the lustorj of tibe 
Italiaa more in detail, or to bring it down to a 
later period. What changes have since taJ&ea 
pJace are the gradual and inevitable changes whick 
time works in all things, and which are so piiCk 
turesquelj described by the Boman poet : 

** Ut sylvse Ibliifl pronos matsntar in annos. 
Prima eadnnt ; ita vvrborom v«tiis intent etas, 
£t jttvenum ritu florent modo nata» vigentqae.. 

• ••••« 

Mnlta renascentnr quae jam ceddere, cadentque 
Qase none sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usns : 
Qaem penes arbitrium est* et jns et nonna loqnenA.** 

The principal dialects of the Italian are : 1. Th» 
Sicilian ; 2. The Calabrian ; 3. The NeapoKtan ; 
4. The Eoman ; 5. The Norcian ; 6. The Tua- 
can; 7. The Bolognese; 8. Th« Venetian; 9. 
The FriuliaD ; 10. The Paduan ; 11. .The Lorn- 
bard ; 12. The Milanese ; 13. The Bergamask ; 
14. The Piedmontese; 15. The Genoese; 1& 
The Corsican ; 17. The Sardinian. 

L The Sicilian. This was the first of the 
Italian dialects which was converted to literary 
uses. So far, at least, it may be called the mo- 
ther-tongue of the Italian Muse, as Sicily itself 
has often been called her cradle. It exhibits 
vestiges, more or less distinct, of all the ancient 
and successive lords of the island, Greeks, Car- 
thaginians, Eomans, Byzantines, Arabs, Nor- 
mans, Germans, French, and Spaniards. Its best 
form is that spoken at Palermo; though but 
shght local varieties are to be found in any part 
of the island. One circumstance, however, is 
worthy of remark : which is, that in the towns and 
villages on the southern coast Arabic words pre* 
dominate, whereas in all other parts the G^eJi 
and Provencal prevaiL 
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IL Thb CaIjASBIAS. Tite Galabiian. dialect is 
a ooimeeting link betwe^i tlie Sicilian and the 
[Neapolitan. It possesses many of the peculiaritieB 
€f each of these, and a few which are found in 
it eitha f of them. 

nL The "Nba^^tjtxs, The Neapolitan is one 
of the principal dialects of Italy. In its train it 
counts seTend snlKHrdinate diakcta, such as the 
JRugliese or Apnlian, the Sabine, and that of the 
island of Capri. Even inNaples, the different quar- 
ters of the city are markea by different jargons, 
though it is not to be supposed that these sub- 
divisiofns exhibit any yaneties so striking as to 
diminiftb the universal sway of PulahteUa, or to 
prevent that monarch's voice from being under- 
stood in every nook and eomer of his own peca- 
lior dominion. 

IV. The Eoman. The Eoman is by far the 
most easily understood of all the Italian dialects, 
though at the same time neither the most beauti- 
&1 nor the most cultivated. At its origin, it 
iieems to have been the rudest of aJL* Birt Hob 
was while Ihe papal oourt resided at Avignon. 
Its removal to !Eome produced, doubtless, a great 
change in the language of IdMtt ciiy ; and the 
large concourse of strangers, and pamcularly of 
eodesiastics, fro&a, all quarters of Italy, must 
have had a tendency to deprive it of local and 
^ovincial peculiarities, and to give it a character 
more oonformable to the writt^i language of 
Italy; for all who resorted thither &nn the 
lemoter towns and provinees would natural^, 

• Dante, in his treatise '*I>e Yolgari Eloquentia," ob- 
•erres; *'Dicimns ergo Bomanorum non mtlgarg, sed po- 
ttos tristiloguiwHt It^onun mlgariiim onmium esse tur- 
pissimum; neo miram, cum etiam momm habitniimqia 
4elbniitate pr» cimetis vkleantiv tetere." Cap. XL 
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in their daily intercourse, direst their speech of 
the grosser peculiarities of their respectiye dia- 
lects. 

The Eoman populace is divided into three dis* 
tinct and well denned classes ; — iike Monteg^iani, 
who inhabit the resion of the Esquiline, Qau:inal» 
and Capitoline hiUs ; the Popolanti, who reside 
in the neighbourhood of the Porta del Popolo^ 
both within and without the gate ; and the Tras' 
teverini, who live on the western bank of the 
G^iber, toward Saint Peter's and the Janiculmn. 
Each of these classes has some distinguishing 
peculiarities in its dialect, and to these Sxree di- 
visions of the Unguaggio JSamanesco may be added 
a fourth, that of the GMto, or Jewish quarter 
of Borne. This last is rather a dialect of a dia- 
lect, and may be found in most of the Italian 
cities. 

y. The Norgiak. Proceeding northward £rom 
the Eternal City, the next dialect we encounter 
is the Homana JSustica of Norcia ; the dialect 
which Dante designates as the Spoletano. Norcia 
is a small ciiy in the duchy of Spoleto, about 
fifty miles north-east from £ome. The langua^ 
spoken there and in the surrounding country 10 
called the dialetto Norcino. 

VI. The Tuscan. The dialect of Tuscany 
sends forth six distinct branches. Each of these 
divisions is marked by its peculiarities, l^ey 
are : 1. Toaccmo Fiorentino, spoken at Florence ; 
2. Thsetmo Sanese, spoken at Siena ; 3. Toseano 
JPigtofano, spoken at iPistoja ; 4. Tosoano Piscmo, 

Soken at Pisa ; 5. Ihscano Luccliese, spoken at 
icca ; 6. Toseano Aretino, spoken at Arezzo. 
In the Florentine dialect, a distinction is also 
made between the lingua Fiorentina di citth, or 
the language of the lower classes in the city, and 
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the Ungua Morentina rustica di contado, or the 
language of the peasantry in the vicinity. The 
Florentine di citta iB also subdivided, within the 
rery waUs of the citv, into the two dialects of 
the Mercato Vecchio and the Mercato Nuovo^ 
and ikerihoboUGr pithy sayings of either of these 
quarters of the city would not be fully under* 
stood and felt by the inhabitants of the other. 

The Toseano Sanese is the same, in the main, 
as the Florentine. 

Among all the Tuscan dialects, the Fistoian 
has the least of the disagreeable gorgia Moren^ 
Una, or guttural aspirate of Florence. 

The dudect of !nsa is more strongly marked 
with the Florentine aspirate. 

The dialect of Lucca has the reputation of 
being as pure as any, if not the purest, among 
the Tuscan dialects. Still, it is not without ito 
▼n lga risms and plebeian peculiarities. 

vll. The BoLoeNBSE. The Bolognese is the 
most southern of the harsh Lombard dialects of 
the north of Italy. Li this dialect, not only are 
the vowels cut off at the termination of words, 
but, generally speaking, a word loses all its 
vowels, saving that whi^ bears the accent. Li- 
deed, its elements may be considered — we use 
the forcible, but very melegant, metaphor of a 
modem English traveller*— as " Tuscan vocables 
gutted ana trussed." This condensation of 
words by the suppression of their vowels consti- 
tutes the chief peculiarity of the Bolognese dia- 
lect ; as, for example, €un for adno ; lagrm for 
lagrime; de volt for deUe volte; pr for per; st 
foxqueeto; bf for belli; &c. 

* Letters from the North of Italy : addressed to Henry 
Hallam, Esq., Vol. II., p. 12. 
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Paute spealoi in praise of the Bolognese diA* 
leet.* He calls it a oeautifal language, " ad Ian* 
dabilem siMvitatemtemperata" 

Vni. The YnsBTiAis. The Venetian is the 
most beautiful of all the Italian dialects. Its 

Sronunciation is remarkably soft and pleasant} 
ie sound of the sch and tsch, so frequent in the 
Tuscan and Southern dialects, being, changed 
into the soft s and is. This pecuHaniy of the 
Venetian, surrounded as it is oj the harsh« un- 
musical dialects of the Korth, can be attributed 
to no other cause than the local situation of the 
cit^. Sheltered in the bosom of the Adnatio* 
it laj beyond the reach of those barbarous hordes 
which ever and anon with desolating blast swe|4 
l^orth of Italy like a mountain wind. Hence, 
it grew up soft, flexible, and melodious, and 
unencumbered with those harsh and barbarous 
sounds which so strikingly deform th^ neigb- 
booring dialects of the Nbrth of Italy^ 

IX. The Fkiullln. The Friulian, or diakiU^ 
Fitrlano, is the language of the proving o£ 
Friuli, lying north of the Venetian Gulf, 
bounded westward by the Trevisan, and Fel 
and the Bellunese. It is a mixture of corru 
Italian with the Sclavonic and Southern Frenc! 
The French admixture must have taken place 
the fourteenth century, when Bertrand de Que: 
and Cardiual Philip went to that province wit 
great numbers of (rasoons andProven^als-f The 

• Be Yulg. Eloq. Lil>. I., Gap. XV. 

t West of Frioli, in the southern portion of the lyro* 
lese, two dialects of German origin are spoken. They 
the dialect of the Sette Cotmmit spoken in the country round 
Yicenza, and that of the Tredici Comuni in the neighbourhood 
of Venxia. They are remnants of the Upper German, 
or Obev'Deuttck, As these are not dialects of th« Italltta 
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diideot is not mufarm thioueliout the proTuioe 
ofFraiU. 

X. The Paduait. The Fadoan dialect, or 
lingua rustica Pcpvafux^ is a stepping-stone from 
the Venetian to the Lombard. It is composed 
of an admixture of these two, and is one of tbo 
most nnintelligible of the Italian dialects. 

XI. TheLombaxd. This is the dialect spoken 
in that fertile countij watered by the river Fo, 
and stretching westward from the Adige to the 
Bergamasco and the Milanese, and southward till 
it includes the duchies of Parma and Modena. 
The wide territory orer which this dialect may 
be said to sway the sceptre of the tongue^ 
includes the dties of Mantua, Cremona, and 
Brescia on the northern side of the Po, and 
Ferrara» Modena, Piaoenza, and Parma on the 
southern. Of course, no great uniformity of 
language prevails, inasmuch as each of these 
cities has its peculiarities and modifications of 
the general dialect. Besides, the line of demap* 
cation which separates one dialect from another 
can never be perfectly distinct and well defined. 
On the borders of each province, the various and 
fluctuating tides of language must meet and 
mingle. Thus, in its nortnem districts, the 
Lombard has mudh in common with the Berga- 
mask and the Milanese, the Paduan connects ib 
with the Venetian, and in Modena and Ferrara 
it is so closely connected with the Bolognese as 
to be almost tne same langui^e. 

. Xn. The Milanese. I&e all the rest of 
• I the Lombard dialects, the dialetio Milanese ex* 

language, though spolseix within the territory of Italy, we 
shall not notice them more particularly, but refer the reader 
to Adelung^ " Mithridates," Vol. II., p. 215, for a more 
minnte aooount of tham. 
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hibits, in its mutilated syllables and barsh otm/* 
sonant terminations, strong marks of tbe mmek 
and empire of Northern invaders. It is divided 
into a city and a country dialect. Near the 
La^o di Lugano and the Laso di Como this 
dialect is more unintelligible than elsewhere, on 
account of the intercourse of the people with 
their German heighbours, and the necessary 
admixture of their language; and westward, upon 
the shores of the Lago Magsiore, the Milanese 
passes gradually into the Pieamontese. 

XIII. The Bsbgauask. This is the dialect 
of the province of Bergamasco, lying north-east 
of the Milanese, among the lakes and mountains 
which mark the northern boundary of Italy. It 
is the harshest of all the Italian dialects, and 
the most remarkable for its contractions and 
mutilations. 

XIV. Thb Piedhontbse. This dialect rerv 
elearly declares the neighbourhood of the Erencn 
frontier. In the province of Piedmont, two great 
branches of the old Eomance, the Frendi and 
Italian, may be said to meet and mingle; or 
rather, amid its snowy hills to have had a oom- 
mon fountain, the one flowing westward to the 
plams of France, and the other pouring its 
tributary stream down the southern declivity of 
the Alps. 

XV . The Gtenoese. The dialect of Genoa is 
ealled the dialetto Zeneize, from Zena, the name 
of the city in the popular tongue. Like the 
IKedmontese, it possesses much in common with 
the French. 

This dialect has several subdivisions, both 
within the city of Genoa and in the surrounding 
country. Westward, towards the French frontier, 
it assimilates itself more and more to the French; 
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and towards the south and east, becomes more 
nearly allied to the Italian. 

Along the seaboard, in Mentone and Monaco, 
a kind of frontier dialect is spoken. It is a mix- 
ture of Genoese, Piedmontese, and Provencal; 
, the first two predominating. Many Spanish words 
are also intermingled, Monaco havmg formerly 
been under the govemment of Spain. Though 
Monaco and Mentone are but a few miles distuit 
fltom each other, some marked peculiarities of 
dialect may be observed in the two places. At 
Nice the ProYen9al is spoken, though mixed with 
many Italian words. 

XVI. Thb Cobsican. The dialect of the 
island of Corsica seems never to have attracted 
very strongly the attention of Italian scholars. 
Travellers liave seldom penetrated beyond the 
cities of the seashore, so that no accoimts are 
given of the dialect of the interior; and as literary 
curiosity has never been excited upon the sub- 
ject, no work, we believe, has been published in 
the dialect, or dialects, of the island. Denina 
says, in his *'Clef des Langues," that the lan- 
guage of the higher dasseslbears a stronger re- 
semblance to the Tuscan than do the (ualectB 
of the other islands of the Gulf of Genoa, as 
formerly a very lively commerce opened a con- 
stant intercourse between Leghorn and the Cor- 
sican seaboard. Some remarks upon this dialect 
may be found in the " Voyage de Lycom^de en 
Corse." 

XVII. Thb Sabdikian. The island of Sar- 
dinia has been inhabited and governed by a 
various succession of colonists. JEuns, Greeks, 
Carthaginians, Eomans, Vandals, Byzantines, 
Ostrogoths, Lombards, Franks, Arabians, Pisans, 
and iluragonesei^^ these have at various epoohs 
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dwelt within its territorj. Hence the variety of 
the dialects which chequer the language of the 
island, or rather the Tarietjr of languages there 
spoken. The first and principal division of these 
is into the lingua Sarda, the yemacular Sar« 
dinian, and the lingtie Fctrestieriy or the foreign 
dialects spoken in some parts of the island. 
Each of these has its subdiyiaions, 

1. The linaua Sarda is divided into the diaUtto 

^ ^ - 

Camjaidanese and the dialetto Looiidoro, ajid con- 
tains a great number of Greek, French, German, 
and Spanish words. 

The dialetto Carwpidaiiese is the language 
spoken in the southern part of the island. On 
the eastern shore it has much in common with 
the Sicilian, and on the western with the Oata^- 
Ionian dialect of Spain. 

The dialetto Logodoro is the language of the 
Korth of Sardinia, though, it does not universally 
nrevail there. It partakes of the vanous pecu* 
liaiities which we have mentioned as belcmging 
to the Can^idanese, and the main distinction 
between these two dialects seems to be^ that the 
Logodoro is not so uniform in the use of these 
peculiarities as the Canipidanese* This, without 
doubt, must be attributed to the influence of the 
Ikuean, which is spoken in many of the principal 
cities and villages of the North. Indeed the 
diaktto Logodoro seems to be a imztnre of the 
TuMo/i^ ana Catnpidanese. 

2. Lingue Foresti^ of Sardinia. The Cata* 
hman and the Tuisocm ore the two pxincipal 
£breign dialects spoken in the island. As dialects, 
tiiete are confined to the Korth, though theb 
isfluence seems to extend through the whole 
oountnr. The Catahman is spoken in the city 
of Algnieri, which is a Spanish colony on the 
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w«Bt€im coast. The Tuscan has a more extended 
sway, and is the language of Sassari, Caatel- 
Sardo, Tempio, and Sie snrroTinding country; 
^oogh, of course, with many local mo(Sfication8.* 

The history of Italian poetry may be conre- 
nientlyldivided into fonr periods. I. From 1200 
to 1400. II. From 1400 to 1500. HI. From 
1500 to 1600. IT. From 1600 to the present 
time. 

I. From 1200 to 1400. The earliest of the 
Italian poets is Ciullo d' Alcamo, the Sicilian, 
who flourished at the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, about 1197. From his day to that of Dante, 
flonrished some thirty rhyme-smiths, among 
whom Erunetto Latini wrote the most, and Beato 
Benedetti, Guido GuiniceUi, and Fra Guittone 
d' Arezzo the best. Beato Benedetti is the r^ 
pnted author of the beautiful Latin hymn of 
*'Stabat Mater;" and Guido Gruinicelli is the 
bard whom Dante eulogizes as the writer of 

** Those dulcet Iajs, all wbfoli, as lai^ 
A« of <rar tozigiM the beauty does not fiide, 
Shall make na love the veiy ink that wrote them." 

The age of Dante was an aze of yiolenoe, when 
tlie law of force preyailed. The Florentines were 
a heroic people. They declared war by sending 
a bloody glove to their enemy; and the onset SL 
battle was sounded, not by the blast of trumpets* 
but by the ringing of a great bell« which was 
wlxeeled about the fleld. ^orenoe was then a 
republic. So were all the neighbouring states. 
Toe spirit of liberty was wild, not easily tamecl 

* For a more elaborate aooomxi of the Italian dialeeti 
9saA their Uteratore, see «*I7arth AxDsilcan Beiieir,* flir 
a0lob«r» 18S3. 
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not easily subjected to laws. Amid civil discords, 
family feuds, tavern quarrels, street broils, and 
the msaffection of the poor towards the rich, it 
was in vain for Fra Griovanni to preach the " Xiss 
of Peace." Buondelmonte was dra^^ed from his 
horse and murdered at the base of Mars's statue, 
in broad day; Itecoverino de' Gerchi had his nose 
cut off in a ball room; and the exile of Dante can 
be traced back to a drunken quarrel between 
Godfrey Cancellieri and his cousin Amadoro in 
a tavern at Pistoja. 

The pride of human intellect in that age was 
displayed in the scholastic philosophy. Peter 
Lombard, the Wise Master of Sentences, had 
been mouldering in his grave just one hundred 
years when Dante was bom; and the mystic 
poet was still a child, when the Angelic Doctor, 
Thomas Aquinas, — called by his schoolmates, 
at Cologne, the Dumb Ox, — Shaving at length 
fulfilled the prophecy of his master, Albertus 
Magnus, and given " such a bellow in learning 
as was heard all over the world," had fallen 
asleep in the Cistercian convent at Terracina, 
saying, " This is my rest for ages without end." 
These great masters were gone ; but others had 
arisen to take their places, and to teach that the 
true religion is the true philosophy, and the true 
philosophy the true relieion. Among these 
were Henry of Gcithiils, me Doctor Solemnis, 
and Eichardof Middletown, the Doctor SoUdus, 
and Giles of Cologne, the Doctor Fundatissi" 
mus, and John Duns Scotus, the Doctor Subtilist 
and foimder of the Formalists, — ^who taught that 
the end of philosophy is, to find out the quid- 
dity of things, — ^that every thing has a kind of 
quiddity or quidditive existence, — and that 
nothingness is divided into absolute nothingness, 
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vJbibbi has no quiddity or thinness, and Telative 
Siotliingness, wnich nas no existence out of tke 
understanding. Side by side with, these stood 
Sajmond LuUy, the JDoctor Illv/minatus, and 
f rancis of Mayence, the Magister Acutua Ab* 
siractionum, and William Durand, the Doctor 
JResolutissimw, and Walter Burleigh, the Doctor 
Planus et Perspicuus, and William Occam, 
the Doctor Irmmibilis, Singularis, et Venerabi' 
lis. These were men of acute and masculine 
intellect : 

For in those dark and iron days of old. 
Arose, amid the pigmies of their age. 

Minds of a massiye and gigantic mould. 
Whom we most measure as the Cretan sage 

Measured the pyramids of ages past; — 

By the far-reaching shadows that they cast. 

These philosophic studies are here alluded to 
because they exercised a powerful influence 
upon the poetry of Dante and of his age. As 
we look back upon that age with reference to 
the theme before us, from the confused grouping 
of history a few figures stand forth in stronger 
light and shade. The first is a tall, thin person- 
age, clothed in black. His face is that of a scho- 
lar ; his manners are grave and modest ; he has 
a pleasant, humorous mouth, and a jesting eye, 
which somewhat temper his modest grayitjr. In 
Lis whole appearance there is a strange mixture 
of the schoolmaster, philosopher, and notary 
public. He has been a traveller, and a soldier, 
and the author of much rhyme. He fought in 
the campaign of Siena, and, after the war, wrote 
with his own hand the treaty of peace between 
the two republics, which, it is to be hoped, waa 
better written than his rhymes. This is Brunetto 



Latini, the instroctor of Dante in his youtli,— 
who rewards his serrices with a place in tlie 
**^femo," — grammaTian, theologian, politician, 

g«t, and Grand-Master of Khetoric in Florence, 
is principal work is the poem of the " Tesoro," 
which he wrote in France and in the Frencii 
langna^e. It is a kind of dog^rel encyclopedia, 
containing, among other matters, the Histoij' 
of the Old and I^ew Testament, to which is 
appended an abridgment of Pliny's "Natural 
History," the " Ethics" of Aristotle, and a treatise 
on the Virtues and Vices; together with the Art 
of Speaking with Propriety, and the Manner of 
Gt)veming the Eepublic! "He wrote, likewise, a 
poem called the " Tesoretto,"— a small treasury 
of moral precepts; also a satirical poem called 
"H Patamo," in the vulgar Florentine street- 
jargon, very difficult of comprehension. 

Se is followed by a nobler figure; a youth of 
beautiful but melancholy countenance, courteous 
in manner, yet proud and solitary. He seems 
lost in thought, and is much alone among the 
old tombs, — ^the marble sepulchres about the 
church of Saint John. In vain do Betto Bnme- 
leschi and his boon companions come dashing up 
on horseback, and make a jest of his dreams aoa 
reveries. He turns away and disappears among 
l^e tombs. This is Guido Cavalcanti, the bosom 
friend of Dante, and no mean poet. But he loves 
the dreams of philosophy better than the dreams 
of poetry, and the popular belief is, that all his 
sohtary studies and meditations have no other 
object than to prove that there is no God. It is 
of this Guido that the poet spedcs in the tenth 
canto of the "Inferno, where a form looks out 
of its fiery sepulchre and asks, " Where is mj 
sonP and why is he not with theeP" 
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And now, attended by two courtly dames, a 
maiden dad in white approaches. She is veiled; 
but from beneath the veil look forth soft; emerald 
eyes,— eyes of the colour of the sea.* Well 
might it be said of her, 

"An eftgle 
Hath not bo green, so qdok, io fair an eye."* 

So beantifnl is she, that many in the crowd ex- 
claim, as she passes, " This is no mortal, but one 
of God's angels." And this is Beatrice; and she 
walks all crowned and garmented with humility, 
showing no vain-gloiy of that which she beholas 

andhem.t 
The figure that adranoed to meet her is that 

of a yonng man of middle stature, with a dark, 
mehuiieholy, thoughtful &oe. His eyes are larse, 
his nose aquiline, his lower lip projecting, his 
hair and beard thick, Uack, and curled. His 
step is quiet and solemn. He is clothed in long, 
flowing garments, and wears sandals on his feet, 
and on bis head a cap, irom which two broad 
bands descend upon tiie shoulders. This iff 
Dante. 

But the crowd tfazonff aroimd ns, and we be- 
hold but indistinctly me shadowy images of 
Gtudo NoT^lo, and Francisco Malaspina, and 
the great Lombard, Can Grande della Seals, and 
Giano della Bella, the Mend of ihe Florentine 
populace; and the superb Fhilippo Argenti, his 
horse's hoofs shod with silver; and Corso Donati, 
the proud, bad man, but valiant cavalier and 

* Eraao i suoi ocohi d'mi tivehiao vevdicciOk simile a* 
qnd del mare. — Lasi. Annotazioiii. 

t Ella, coronata e vestita d' umilti, b* andaya, nulla glo^' 
ria mostrando di cio ch' ella vedeTa ed udl?a.— Dakte. Vita 
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eloquent orator, dragged at his horse's heels, and 
murdered at the ^ate of a convent; and Mon- 
ferrato, exposed, hke a wild beast, in a wooden 
cage in the market-place, and dying broken- 
hearted with rage and hmniliation. 

^fter Dante, the principal poets of this period 
are Giovanni Boccaccio, whose prose is more 
splendid than his verse, and Francesco Petrarcay 
of wliom Chaucer says, 

*' His rhetoric sweet 
Enlomined aU Italy of poetry." 

II. From 1400 to 1500. This period em- 
braces the age of Lorenzo de Medici, sumamed 
the Magnificent. He was the friend of poets, 
and himself a poet of no mean pretension. Speak- 
ing of him and his times, Macaulay says:* 

" Knowledge and public prosperity continued 
to advance together. Both attained their meridiaii 
in the age of Lorenzo the Magnificent. We can- 
not reirain from quoting the splendid passage 
in which the Tuscan Thucydides describes tue 
state of Italy at that period: — 'Eestored to 
supreme peace and tranquillity, cultivated no less 
in her most mountainous and sterile places tha& 
in her plains and more fertile regions, and sub- 
ject to no other empire than her own, not only 
was she most abundant in inhabitants and wealtii, 
but, in the highest de^ee illustrious by Hie 
magnificence of many pnnces, by the splendotir 
of many most noble and beautiful cities, and by 
the seat and majesty of religion, she flourished 
with men pre-eminent in the administration of 
public afiairs, and with geniuses skilled in all 

• Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, by T. B. Hacaux^T 
(Philadelphia, 1848, 4 vola., 12mo), Vol. I., p. 77. 
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the sciences, and in every elegant and useful art/* 
When we peruse this just and splendid descrip- 
tion, we can scarcely persuade ourselves that 
we are reading of times in which the annals of 
England and France present us only with a 
fri^tful spectacle of poverty, barbarity, and 
ignorance. From the oppressions of illiterate 
masters, and the sufferings of a brutalized pea- 
santry, it is delightM to &rn to the opulent and 
enlightened States of Italy, — ^to the vast and 
Tna^ificent cities, the ports, the arsenals, the 
villas, the museums, the libraries, the marts 
fiUed with every article of comfort or luxury, the 
manufactories swarming with artisans, the Apen- 
nines covered with rich cultivation up to tneir 
very summits, the Po wafting the harvests of 
Lombardy to the granaries of Venice, and car- 
rying back the silks of Bengal and the furs of 
Siberia to the palaces of Milan. With peculiar 
pleasure every cultivated mind must repose on 
the fair, the happy, the glorious Florence,— on 
the halls which rung with the mirth of Pulci, — 
the cell where twinkled the midnight lamp of 
Politian, — ^the statues on which the young eye 
of Michael Angelo glared with the frenzy of « 
kindred inspiration, — ^the gardens in which Lo- 
renzo meditated some sparkling song for the 
May-dav dance of the Etrurian virgins. Alas 
for the oeautiful city! Alas for the wit and the 
learning, the genius and the love! 

" * Le donne e i cavalier, gU aflanni e gli agi, 
Che ne 'nvogliava amore e oortesia, 
Ld dove i cuor son fatti si malgavi.' "f 

The principal poets of this period are Angelo 

* GUIOCIARDINI. Lib. I. 

t Dante. Purgatorio, XIV. 
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Poliziano, author of the "Or£eo" the earlioBt 
dassic drama of the Italians: and Luigi Pnlei, 
author of the " Morgante Ma^giore," the first of 
that series of romantio fictions, — those tnof" 
manime menzo^ne,-^ which Bojardo's " Orlanoo 
Innamorato" was the second, and whiph in the 
following century made Italian song so iUqb- 
irious. To these may be added Andrea del 
Basso, a priest of Ferrara, and author of a le^ 
markable " Ode to a dead Body," whicli will be 
found among our extracts. 

To this period belongs the ori^pi of the Ita- 
lian dnmia. The dark night which descended 
upon the Boman empire enveloped the thratse 
vitii its shadows; and it is only in times com- 
paratively modem that we are able to disoeni 
with distmctness the reviving drama of Italy. 
tThere is the testimony of Cassiodorus, that pao* 
tomimic plays were perlbnned as early as the 
aixth century,* and it appears that from this time 
they flourished among thepeople of Italy. These 
apectades, however, required and received bst 
sBght support from literature. Afterwards, in 
the thirteenth century, Thomas Aquinas speaks 
of the comedy of his times as having already sub- 
sisted many centuries. To him who was revered 
as the Angd of the Schools, and the arbiter in 
difficult questions of duty, was submitted the 
doubt, whether the art of the theatre could be 
practised without sin. The Angelic Doctor re- 
plied, that it was to be regarded as a pleasure 
necessary for the recreation of the life of man, 
due reg^ being had to drcmiwtances of place, 
time, and person. 

It seems that the pantomimic representations 

• QuADBio. Lib. 2, DUt 8, Cap. 8. 1 
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in the earliest days were confined to profane sub- 
jects ; but, in process of time, things sniritual 
were brought on the stage, and the churcuies be- 
came the theatres. Finallj, the archbishop of 
Florence, Antomnus, at the same time that ho 
affirmed the opinion of Aquinas, added this de- 
cree: "Whereas the representations which are 
now made of thines spiritual are mixed with buf- 
fooneries, with lu£crous words and conduct, and 
with masks ; therefore they ought no longer to 
be performed in the churches, nor by the dergj 
in any manner." 

The earliest specimens of dramatic composition 
in Italy, which nave been preserved, are in the 
Ijatin tongue. In the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, the historian ATbertino Mussato 
wrote two tragedies in Latin, after the manner 
of Seneca. Taej are divided into five acts, witfii 
a chorus at the end of each act. In the same 
century, we find, also, a tragedy by Giovanni 
Manzoni, and some comedies by Petrarch, both 
of whom scorned the vulgar ton^e, though the 
latter owes his immortality to his Italian poems. 
Still later, among many other plays in the Latin 
language, we find a tragedy by Bernardino, on 
the Passion of Christ, which was dedicated to 
Pope Sixtus the Fourth. This use of the lan^ 
^age and form of antiquity resembled the prac- 
tice of the Catholic Church, which melted the 
statues of the heathen gods to fashion the images 
of Christian saints. 

The Latin continued to be exclusively used in 
dramatic poetry till after the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. Only at this ]ate period, more 
than a hundred and fifty years after the verse of 
Dante, more than a hundred years after the prose 
of Boccaccio had refined and matured the Italian 
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tonffiie, it was thought wortLy to be employed 
in tne drama. Quadrio, on the authority ot otoer 
writers, mentions the " Floriana,** a comedy, or 
farce, in terza rima, by an unknown author, who 
was supposed to have lived at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, or, perhaps, even earber ; 
but this play was not printed till 1623, and Tbra- 
boschi, whose authority in questions of Italian 
letters is almost supreme, does not seem to con- 
sider it so ancient as was supposed by others. 
To the rich and precocious genius of Angelo Foli- 
ziano belongs the honour of producing the Bret 
Italian play which can be considered as entitled 
to a place in the regular drama. This is the 
*' Orfeo," which, though sometimes regarded as 
a pastoral fable, and partaking somewhat of this 
character, may, on account of its action, and the 
tragic nature of its close, be treated as of the legi- 
timate drama. It is difficult to determine me 
exact date when the Muse of Tragedy first lis- 
tened to the sweet Italiui words of tnis piece. 
It is supposed that it was represented in 1472, at 
Mantua, when the Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga 
made a solemn entry into his native ciiy. At 
this time Poliziano was only eighteen years old. 
At this tender age he opened for his countay the 
fountain of new delights, whose waters in the 
next century re&eshed the whole land.* 

Satisfied with the brilliant success of his 
" Orfeo" and his " Stanze," Poliziano ceased to 
write in his native tongue. In so doing, he fol- 

« On this subject see Biccoboni, Histoire da Th^fitre 
ttalien, depuis la decadence de la Com^die Latlne; also, 
Histoire da Th^&tre Italien, depois son R^tablissement en 
France, 7 toIs. Paris, 1769, 12mo; and Sionorelu, Storia 
Critica de* Teatri AnticI^ e Modemi, 6 vols., Napoll, 
1787—90. 8V0. 
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lowed the snggestions of the age in which he liyed, 
which was overshadowed still by the mighty 
spirit of antiquity. His genius was now applied 
to the cultivation of the Latin language, which 
he employed in the copious works of his maturer 
Hfe. In the excess of nis care he refused to read 
the Bible in the Latin Vulgate " for fear of spoil- 
ing his style ;" on which ourEnclisE Doctor South 
has remarked, " that he showed himself no less a 
blockhead than an in£del." It has, indeed, been 
insinuated, that the Latin Muses were reserved 
and coy to one who had obtained the favour of 
their sisters at so ^arly an ase. But a Latin 
poem, to which he gave the tiUe of ** Eustious," 
IS pronounced by Mr. Eoscoe* " inferior in its 
kind only to the ' Georgics* of Virgil ;" and he is 
said, by the same high authority, ''to approach 
nearer to the standanl of the ancients than any 
man of his time." 

. Among the writers of this age, whose genius 
may still be recognised in the unnatural trans* 
formation to which they voluntarily subjected 
themselves, are Landino, Naldo Naldio, Ugolino 
Verini, Michel Verini, Pontano, and Sannaz- 
zaro, the last of whom found repose for his mortal 
remains in the classic Parthenope, near the tomb 
of Virgil, whom he had revered as his master in 
song. Vain effort to revive the extinguished 
glories of a language which has ceased to be 
animated by the breath of living men ! It is not 
among the powers of genius, magical though they 
be, to infuse into a dead ton^e the Promethean 
heat which shall its former light relume ! 

III. From 1500 to 1600. This is a golden 
period in the history of Italian poetry, and second 

• Life of Lorenzo de* Medici, Vol. L, Ch. 8, p. 170. 
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only to tlie age of Pante. It is tnie, tliere a^ 
peued in it no one produetion that ean bear a 
sunaent's coiii{MiTison with 

To «litob botk hMmta aaiAaflftb li»r« Mt tbe&r ]mii4i ;" 

but it produced more great poani tliaa os^r 
odier period. Then in the haik of Evte AzioaM 
ioDg, in oopions and fl<yirhig nmnbert, the heavljf 
itf An^licB, andOrkndo'i madness; Khen Bena 
told hiB tale of love to the illttttrions Gbil>neiki 
Gonsaga, and Yittoria Colonna, the giorioiii 
Marcheaa di Feaeafa, wrapped in her sable go^Rro, 
and lamenting " the nakea spirit andlittle eaortli'' 
of him who was her hnaband : tlien Ghtanat 
fcnnd in princes* oonrito how eold sonj be "the 
best enamel of nolnlil^ ;" then Tasso's songt i«^ 
aoanded in the palaees e^ Fenra3a» and his gMans 
in its dungeons ; then Michael Angelo erawded 
a long life, embracing three generations of mim, 
with noble woiics in senlptare, in painting, and in 
aonr^, so that i^oato My ea&ed him, 

" MSchel, pif^ ch' Angelo divino ;** 

and tlien, too, Hilachi&veDi, whose soul was fretted 
by the cares of state and by the burdens of em- 
bassies, and who was forced to " eat his heart 
through comfortless despairs'^ of poverty and 
neglect, enriched his native Tuscan with some of 
its most nervous prose, and diverted himself with 
the Muses ai Poetry aoid the Drama. 

In the brilliant troop of Italian poets which 
fiwaimed through this period, these names are 
the most conspicuous. Separated from all these 
by her sex, and superior to most of them, in the 
beauty and elevation of her genius, stands Tit- 
toria Colonna, faithful in an age of falsehood, 
pure in an age of licentiousness, the greatest 
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poetess of Italj, to wiiom lier oontemporaries 
eare, bj aeelamation, the tilie of Bivine. Other 
aistmsiiislied axitliors of llie time wiH be noticed 
beTeuiier. 

The Italian had mm arrired at its higlhest ex- 
eeflenee. It had beoome ^mnliar to the people 
tlmmgh the works o£ poets* of historians, toad 
philoaophers ; and was employed hj iftie learned 
m writmes, which, in another age, would hare 
been looEed in a dead tongne. GalHeo, whose 
glorions career extends into the next oentary» 
being asked by what means he had acquired the 
remarkable talent of giring perspicuity and grace 
to his philosophical writings, veferrea it to the 
continual stnay of Ariosto. But while the natiye 
language obtained such fi&your, the latin con- 
timied during the early part of this century to 
hold with it a divided empire over the reahn of 
poetry. The great poets of the Augustan age 
were thought to be revived in the proauotions of 
Fracastoro, Yida, Naugerio, and Flaminio, who 
have been vaunted as the nvals of Tir^, of 
Ovid, and of Catullus. The admiration whidi 
they received in their own age has ceased, and 
the attention of the curious scholar is arrested 
only for a moment by the inanimate beauty c£ 
tlieir verse:— 

- So ooldly 8W«et, so deadly lUr, 
We start, for tool is wanting tbere.** 

IV. From 1600 to the present time. To the 
golden age of the cinguecentisti, succeeded the 
affected productions of the seicentisti, which 
usher in tne present period. The Italian mind« 
contented or weary with the triumnhs of the pre- 
vious century, now found its chiei expression in 
odes and sonnets, marked by conceits, and exag- 
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gerated refinements of sirle. (The leader in ihi» 
corruption of the national taste was Giambattista 
Marini, whose acknowledged genius increased 
the influence of his vicious style. The ^eateat 

Eoetic names of this period are Marmi, Chia- 
rera, Bedi, Filicaja, Mafiei, Goldoni, Gozzi,. 
Metastasio, Alfieri, Monti, Findemonte, Foscolo^ 
Manzoni, Farini, Niccolini, Fellico, Grossi, and 
Berchet. Mightiest among these stands Alfieri, 
a glorious example of the power of a strong will 
and a fixed purpose. ^ He is the last great si^gn 
in that celestial zodiac of Italian song, which 
encircles the earth with its glory* and of which 
Dante, in the majestic procession of the ages, 
was the first to appear above the horizon, 
chasing the darkness before him, and, like Sagit- 
tarius, filling the whole heaven with his golden 
arrows. 



On the subject of Italian poetry the reader is 
referred to tne following works: — "Italy: Ge- 
neral View of its History and Literature," bv 
L. Mariotii, 2 vols., London, 1841, 8vo ; an ad- 
mirable work, written with great power and 
beaul^; — "Storia della Letteratura Italiana," 
del Cav. Abate Girolamo Tiraboschi, 9 vols., 
Firenze, 1805-13, 8vo;— "DeUa Storia e della 
Sagione d' ogni Foesia," di Francesco Saverio 
Qiuidrio, 7 vds., Bologna e Milano, 1739-52, 
4to ; " L' Istoria della v olgar Foesia," da Gio. 
Mario Crescimbeni, 5 vols., Yenezia, 1730, 4to ; 
— " Discorso sopra le Vicende della Letteratura," 
dell' Ab. Carlo Denina, 2 vols., Napoli, 1792, 
8vo ; — " Saggi di Frose e Foesie de' piu ceiebr. 
Scrittori d* ogni Secolo," da L. Nardini e Si- 
Buonaiuti, 6 vols., London. 1796-98, 8vo;— 
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*' Gescliiclite der Italienischen Poesie nnd Be- 
redsamkeit,** von Friedrich Bouterwek, 2 vols., 
Gottingen, 1801, 8vo; — "Historical View of 
tibe Literature of the South of Europe," by J. C. 
L. Simonde de Sismondi, translated by Thomas 
Eoscoe, E8(i., 2 vols., New York, 1827, 8vo; — 
" Introduction to the Literature of Europe," by 
Henry HaUam, 4 vols., London, 1840, 8vo ; — 
" Lives of the Italian Poets," by Henry Steb- 
bing, 3 vols., London, 1837, 8vo ;— and " Histoire 
Litt^raire d'ltalie," par P. L. Ginguen^, 9 vols., 
Paris, 1824. 8vo. 
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Atteb the Boman Conquest, the Latin became 
the prevalent language of Gard. It was not the 
elegant and nervous Boman of the Augustan 
age, for the existence of the Latin language in 
its purity was limited to a single centurv, from 
the days of the last Scipio Airicanus to those of 
Augustus.* The |* Attic Nights" of the gram* 
xnarian Aulus Gellius bears witness to its corrup- 
tion at Borne ; infinitely ^eater must have been 
its corruption in the wiae-spread territories of 
the Boman Provinces.f 

Towards the middle of the fourth century, the 
!Franks, after repeated forays and ravages in the 
territories of the Gaul, obtained a firm foothold, 
and established themselves to the westward of 
the Bhine. From this point they gradually wi- 
dened the circle of their territory, until it reached 
the fertile borders of the Seine. Li the latter 
half of the succeeding century, the victorious 
arms of Clovis triumpned over Alaric the Visi- 
goth, who had crossed the Pyrenees from Spain, 

* yelleiuB Patercnliu, speaking of Cioero* says, " DeleG- 
tari ante earn pauclsaimis, mirari yemm neminem poflsls, 
nisi aut ab illo visum, aut qui ilium yiderit.*' 

t Specimens of the popular Latin of the seventh and 
ninth centuries may be found in three battle-songs given by 
Grinun in the " Altdeutsche Waider,*' Vol. II., p. 81. 
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and pillaged the InztiTiaiLf prcmnces of the South. 
Thus alar^i^e portion of the Gallic territory passed 
under the sceptre of the Fraaika ; and the throne 
of jthe Frendi monarehy waa establialied. In- 
vtead of promnlgating aa eittirdy new eode of 
laws, the Franks t^oeived iat part thoM of ^e 
eongnered people. T^se Iwws, as wt^ aa ail 
pabuc acts and documents, w<sr« in Lillin, and 
contimied to be to for centnfka; though tile 
court lan&^ge of the Franks wm the Ih^mui' 
keuch, called also the 3%4otifue, or lMe»fue. 
The I^tin waa thns presemsd in miblie records, 
and in the ceremonies oi the ^tumi ; whilst with 
the people it waa dailj lotin^ gronnd, and be- 
eopiing more and more eovnipt* It waa erad1la^y 
affected by the dialects df the lH&rm, till at . 
length a new Tulgsr dial^et was formed, called 
the Sonianee laagnoge, or the Boman Runtic; 
a name ^ven to it, b^eause the Latin words and 
idioms predominated in its composition, and be- 
eaose it was the langtiage of the peasantry and 
the lower classes of sodety* 

In the days of Charlemagne, we find that the 
Latin had becotte obsolete with ^e ^eat mass 
of the people. It no lodger exi^«d, save in 
statutes and contraetii, in &e homilies of pions 
&thei8, in ghostly diptyehs, and the legends of 
saints. By a canon of the third council of Tours, 
held in 818, one year before tho death of Char- 
lemagne, it was ordered, i^at the bishops should 
select certain homilies ik the Fathers to be read 
in the dmrehes^ and that they ^lould cause them 
tio be tnmslated into iSttbr Boman Bustio and into 
Tndesque, in order that the people might imder- 
stand them.* 

• irlmolres de I'Acad^mie des Inseriptioiis et Bellss 
Lettrai. Tome xirlL, p. 11%, 
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Of the preyalenoe of the Boman Bustic in the 
eighth centaiy, as the popular or mtUfor lan- 
guage, throughout the southern dominions of 
Charlemagne, that is, tiiroughout the South of 
France, a part of Spain, and nearly all Italy, 
there is ample evidence. The Tudesque, how- 
ever, continued to be the court language. In 
4>rder to reduce it to fixed rules and principles, 
and to facilitate the acquisition of it,- Chiurle- 
ma^e composed a grammar. With feelings of 
national pnde he endeavoured to improve and 
extend it, hoping that he might one day publish 
his laws and edicts in his own maternal tongue, 
and that it would become the language of his 
realm. In this he was disappointed. The ueo- 
ple were better pleased with the accents of their 
own unpolished jargon, than with the still ruder 
dialect of the 19 orth ; and thus the Boman Bustic 
grew stronger day by day, and at length suc- 
ceeded in completely dethroning the Tudesque. 

The most ancient moniunent of the Boman 
Bustic, now existing, is the " Serment de Louis 
le Germanique." This document is an oath of 
defensive alliance between Louis of Grermany 
and Charles the Bold of Prance, against tlie 
dangerous and ambitious projects of their elder 
brother, Lothure. It was made at Strasburg, in 
the year 842. 

Toward the close of the ninth century, the 
Boman Bustic became the court language of the 
king of Aries in Provence, and was ouled the 
Boman JProvetifal, or the Langue d*Oe, At a 
later period, it was enriched and perfected by 
the poems of l^e Troubadours. During the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it was in great 
repute, not only in Prance, but in Spain and 
Ita^ ; and every one, who has made Inmself at 
all tamiliar with the structure of the Troubadour 
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poetry, mtiBt be ftilly persuaded of the richness 
and neidbility of a language, which afforded sucii 
a redundancy of similar sounds, and was moulded 
into such a variety of forms. 

Whilst the Eoman Sustic had been thus per- 
fected in the South of France, in the provinces 
north of the Loire it had been gradually trans- 
formed into a new dialect. This change seems 
to have commenced about the close of the ninth 
century. Upon this subject, Oazeneuve writes 
thus : " Yet this Langue Bomame underwent in 
a short time a notable change ; for, as languages 
generally follow the foiftunes of states, and lose 
fiieir purity as these decline, when the crown of 
Grermany was separated from that of France, the 
court of our kings was removed from Aix-la- 
Chapelle to Paris ; and as this city was situated 
near the frontier of the Grerman territory, and 
conseq^uentlv at a distance from the Graule Kar- 
bonnaise, where the Boman Rustic, or Lanaue 
SomaiTie, was spoken, there was imperceptibly 
formed at the French court, and in the neigh- 
bouring provinces, a third language, which still 
retained the name of Bomaine, out in the course 
of time became totally different from the ancient 
Langue Homaine, which, however, remained in 
its purity in the provinces south of the Loire ; 
and since the people north of the Loire ex- 
pressed affirmation oy the word Oid, and those 
south of it, by the word Oc, France was divided 
into the land of the Langtie d^ Oui, or French, 
and the land of the Langue d'Oc, or Proven9al."* 
This northern Bomance dialect was also called 

* See Batnouabd. Choix des Poesies Originales des 
Tronbadoura. Tome I., p. xjcij. The custom of naming 
ft language from its aflirmative particle was a general one. 
The Italian was called the langue de Si, and the German, 
the Langue de ^a. 
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the JRonum WalUm, or Walloon Bomance, from 
the appellatiou of Wdelckes or Wallons, giren 
by the Germans to the inhabitants of the ^orth. 
of France. 

This Moman Wallon soon ripened into a lan- 
guage, and at the commencement of the tenth 
century became the court dialect of William 
Iiongue-Ep^e, duke <^ l^ormandy. The most 
ancient monument of this languatse, now existing^ 
k to be found in the laws of William the Con* 
queror, who died in the year 1087. After this 
period, the Roman Wallon was called French, 

Speaking of his native language^ Montaigne, 
who flourished in the latter haJf of the dxteenth 
century, says : " There is stufl* enough in our 
language, but there is a defect in fashioning it ; 
for there is nothing that might not be made oot 
of our terms of hunting and war, which is a 
froitful soil to borrow &(mi ; and the forms of 
speaking, like herbs, improve and ^ow stronger 
by being transplanted. I And it sufficientljr 
abounding, but not sufficiently pliable and vi* 
gorous; it quails under a powerud conception; 
if you would maintain the •oignity of your style, 
jou will oft perceive it to flag and languish und^ 
jou."* 

This opinion of the merits and defects of the 
!E^nch language, as it existed in the days of 
Montaigne, is to a certain extent just^ when 
applied to its present character. Its chief cha^ 
lacteristics are ease, vivacity, precision, perspi- 
cuity, and directness. It is superior to all uie 
other modern languages in colloquial elegance; 
and those who are conversant with the genteel 
comedy of the French stage, and have frequented 

* Essays. Book m., Gi. V. 
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tbe theft^cal ediibttknis of tlie French metro* 
pdUB, mnst hare been Btrack with, the vast supe- 
riontj of the French iangnage orer the English, 
in its adaptation to the purposes of ccmversationy 
and ^be re&mneiEt of its mmiliar dialogue. It 
possesses a peculiar point and antithesis in the 
epigraffi, a spirited ease in songs, and great 
sweetness and no^os in ballad-writing. But in 
the higher wiuks of tragic and epic poetry it 
feebly seconds the hig£4un>iring mind. The 
soimd but faintly edioes to me s^^dime harmony 
<tf tiMKtght ; azid the ima^ation, instead of being 
heme upward, on sounding wings, stoops to the 
l(mg-aeenstomed riiyme, like a i£ed falcon to the 
ho^ and jesses on a lady'« wrist.* 

The dialects of the French language may be 
divided into two great branches or families : 1. 
the dialects of the Lan^e ^Oilt in the Norths 
and 2. those of the Lang'oe d'Oe, in the Sotxdx. 
A line drawn from the mouth of the Gironde 
westward to SaToy in Switaerland divides them 
geogn^hically. The prineipa} dialects of the 
JN omi are : 1. The Poiterin ; % The Sainton- 
geois ; 3. The Burgundian ; 4. The Franc-Oom- 
tois; S. The Lorrain; 6. The Picard; 7. The 
Walloon. The principal dialects of the South 
are: 1. The Gascon; 2. The P^rigourdin; 3. 
The Limousin ; 4. The I/anguedocien ; 5. The 
Plroven^al ; 6. The Dauphinois. These prmdpal 
dialects have numerous subdivisions, more or 

* For 8 more complete historj of the French language, 
the reader is referred to the Histoire de la Langne Fran9ai8, 
par M. Henri: Pari*: 3 vols. 8to t^-B^voIntions de la 
liangue Fran9aise, by the Abbe Bavalliere, in the first 
volamc of Les Poesies du Bojr de Navarre: Paris : 1743 ;— 
Originc et Formation de la Langne Romaine, par H. Bat- 
KOUARD, in his i hoix des Poesies des TroulradoarB: Paris: 
6 vola. 8vo. 1816—21. 
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less distinctlj marked, amounting in all to se- 
venty or eiirhty. Specimens of all these may be 
found in a work entitled "M^lan^es sur les 
Lsmgues, Dialeotes et Patois,"* in which will be 
found the parable of the Prodigal Son in one 
hundred dialects, nearly all of them fVench. 
The Bas-Breton, a Celtic dialect, is spoken in 
Lower Brittany, or the Basse-Bretagne ; and the 
Basque, in a portion of the Basses-Jryr^n^s. 

Some of the Southern dialects are soft and 
musical. Those of the Korth have greater 
harshness. In many of them there are amusing 
perversions of words; as, for example, in the 
Lorrain, infection for affection; engendrS for 
heriti, as " II a enaendrS son p^re ; * hrutaliti 
for plv/talitif as " li a ^t^ ^lu a la hrutaliti des 
Yoiz." Most of the dialects have their literature ; 
consisting mainly of popular songs and Christmas 
carols. The name of Pierre Goudelin, the Gas- 
con, is well known in the annals of song ; and, at 
the present day, many a traveller on the banks 
of the Garonne stops at the town of Agen, to be 
shaved by the Troubadour-Barber.f 

The history of French poetry may be con- 
veniently divided into the following periods: — 
I. Prom the earliest times to IBOO. II. Prom 

« M^anges sur les Langaes, Dialectes et Patois, renfer- 
loant, entre antres, une collection de yenions de laParaboIe 
de I'Enfant Frodigue en cent idiomes en Patois difG^ns, 
presque tons de France. Paris: 1811. 8to. — See also, on 
this sutiject, Chahpoluok-Figeac, Nouvelles Recherches 
sor les Patois. Paris : 1809. 18mo ; — Oberlin, Essai sur 
le Patois Lorrain des environs du Comt^ duBan delaBoche. 
Strasbourg: 1775. 12mo. 

t The following are among the most important woriu in 
the literature of the French dialects. 

GUI Barozai. Noei Borguignon. Djjon : 1776. ISmo. 

Becoeil de Pontes Ghuoons. Amsterdam : 1700. 3 volf, 
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1300 to 1500. in. From 1500 to 1650. IV. 
From 1650 to 1700. V. From 1700 to 1800. 
VI. From 1800 to the present time. 

I. From the earliest times to 1300. To this 
period belong the Jongleurs, the Trouveres, and 
the Troubadours.* The Jongleurs were in France 
what the Gleemen were in England. They were 
wandering minstrels, who sang at the courts of 
kings and princes the heroic achievements of their 
ancestors. They may be traced back as far as 
the tenth century; but at a later day they de- 

fenerated into mimes and mountebanks. The 
ongleur of the twelfth century became the Jug* 
gler of the fifteenth. 

8vo. Containing the works of Qoudelin of Toulouse, Sieur 
Lesage of Montpellier, and Sieur Michel of Nismes. 

Pierre Goudelin. Las Obros augmentados d*uno 
noub^Io Floureto. Toulouse : 1648. 4to. 

AuQiE Gaiixard. Tootos las Obros. Paris: 1588. 8¥o. 

Poesies en Patois dn Dauphin^. Grenoble: 1840. 12ino. 

Gros. Recueil de Pouesies prouvenpalos. Marseille: 
1763. 8vo. 

* On the Jongleurs and Trouveres, see the following wcxrks. 

Abbe de la Kue. Essais Hlstoriques sur les Bardes, les 
Jongleurs et les Trouy^res, Normands et Anglo- Normands. 
3 vols. Caen: 1834. 8to. 

De Boquefort. De r£tat de la Po^ie Franpoise dans 
les XII« et XII le SiMes. Paris : 1821. 870. 

Fauchet. Becneil de I'Origine de la Langue et Po^ie 
Fran9oise» Ryme et Bomans. Paris : 1681. 4to. 

Barbazan. Fabliaux et Contes des Pontes Franpois des 
XI., XII.. XIII., XIV. et XVe Slides. 4 vols. Paris: 
1808. 8vo. 

Auouis. Les Pontes Pranfois, depuis le XII« Si^le 
jttsqu'a Halherbe. 6 vols. Paris: 1824. 8vo. 

Van Hasselt. Essal sur I'Histoire de la Po^sie Fran- 
(aise en Belgique. Bruxelles: 1838. 4to. 

SiSMONDi. Historical View of the Literature of the South 
of Europe. Translated by Thomas Boscoe, Esq. 3 vols. 
New York: 1827. 8vo. 
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To the JonglenTB and Troov^refl are to be _ _ 
feired the olarhymed romances, or Chansons de 
Qeste, if not as thej now exist, at least in their 
original form. The three great divisions of these' 
romances are: — 1. The llomances of Gliarle* 
magnc and his twelve peers; 2. The Somaaees 
of Arthur and the Eotmd Table, and of the St. 
Grail; and, 3. The Misedlaneons Eomaaees. 

Speaking of these ancient Chansons de Ghste, 
many of which are anonymons and of uncertain 
date, M. Panlin Paris* remarks ? — 

" We possessed in former times great epic 
poeAs, which, for four centuries, constituted tne 
principal study of our fathers. And during that 
period, all Europe, — Germany, England, Spain, 
and Italy, — ^having nothing of the kind to boast 
of, either in their historic recollections or in their 
historic records, disputed with each other the 
secondary glory of translating and imitating 
them. 

" Even amid the darkness of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, the French still preserved the 
recollection of an epoch of great national glory. 
Under Charlemagne, they had spread their con- 
quests from the Oder to the Ebro, from the 
ioaltic to the Sicilian Sea. Mussulmans and 
Pagans, Saxons, Lombards, Bavarians, and Bata- 
vians, — all had submitted to the yoke of Eranee, 

* In the Introdactory Letter prefixed to ** Li Boman de 
Berthe aus grans pi^.** Paris : 1883. This is the first of a 
series of the Romances of the Twelve Peers. The following 
works have since been pabliahed in oontinoation : — Noe. 
II., m., Boman de G«rin le Lohenin* 2 vols. ; lY., Fiiise 
la Duchesse ; V., YI., <%ansons de Saxons ; YII., Baool 
de Gambray ; YIU., IX., La Cheyalerie Ogier de Dane- 
marche, 2 vols. The whole of M. Paris'^ introdDctoiy letter 
may be foand translated in the ••Select Joomal of Foreign 
Periodical Literature.** Boston: 188». Yol. I., pp. 186— 192. 
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all had trembled at tiie power of Charles tho 
Great. Emperor of the West, King of France 
and Germany, restorer of the arts and sciences, 
wise lawgiver, great conyerter of infidels, — how 
maay titles to the recollection and gratitude of 
posterity ! Add to this, that, long before his da^, 
the Franks were in the habit of treasuring up m 
their memory the exploits of their ancestors; 
that Charlemagne hinself, during his reign, 
caused all the heroic ballads, whidi celebrated 
the gloiy of the nation, to be collected together ; 
and, ia nne, that the weakness of his successors, 
the misfortunes of the times, and the inyasi<)na 
of the Normans, must have increased the national 
respect and veneration for the illustrious dead,— 
and you will be forced to confess, that, if no 
poetic monuments of the ninth century remained, 
we ought rather to conjecture that they had been 
lost, than that they had never existed. 

'' As to the contemporaneous history of those 
times, it offers us, if I may so speak, only tho 
outline of this imposing colossus. £ead the 
Af^nftla of the Abbey of Fulde and those of 
Metz, Paul the Deacon, the continuator of Fr^ 
d^gaire, and even Eginhart himself, and you will 
there find registered, in the rapid style of an 
itinerary, the multipHed conquests of the French. 
The Bavarians, the Lombards, the Gascons re* 
volt ; — Charles goes forth to subdue the Bava- 
rians, the Lombards, and the Gascons. Witikind 
rebels ten times, and ten times Charles passes 
the Bhine and routs the insurgent army; and 
Hiere the history ends. Nevertheless the em-* 
peror had his generals, his companions in glory, 
ids rivals in genius ; but in all history we find 
not a whisper of their services ; hardly are their 
xuaoefl xoentioned. It has been left to the popular 
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ballads, barren as they are of all historic au- 
thority, to transmit to posterity the proofs of 
their ancient renown. 

*' But although these ancient ChaTisons de 
Gesfe, or historic ballads, fill up the chasms of 
true history, and clothe with nesh the meagre 
skeleton of old contemporaneous chroniclers, yet 
you must not thence conclude that I am pre- 
pared to maintain the truth of their narratiYes. 
Far from it. Truth does not reign supreme on 
earth; and these romances, after sdl, are only the 
expression of public opinion, separated by an 
interval of many generations from that whose 
memory they transmit to us. But to supply the 
want of historians, each great epoch in national 
history insnires the song of bards; and when the 
learned ana the wise neglect to prepare the his* 
tbry of events which they themselves have wit- 
nessed, the people prepare their national songs ; 
their sonorous voice, prompted by childish cre- 
dulity and a free and UDlimited admiration, 
echoes alone through succeeding ages, and kin- 
dles the imagination, the feelino^s, the enthu- 
siasm of the children, by proclaiming the glory 
of the fathers. Thus Homer sang two centuries 
after the Trojan war; and thus arose, two or 
three centuries after the death of Charlemagne, 
all those great poems called the ' Bomances of 
the Twelve Peers.' " 

After speaking, of the metre of these poems, 
which, like the old Spanish ballads, are mono- 
rhythmic, that is, preserving the same rhyme or 
assonance for a strophe of many consecutive 
lines, he goes on to say: "After an attentive 
examination of our ancient literature, it is im- 
possible to doubt, for a moment, that the eld 
monorhyme romances were set to music, and ac- 
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companied by a viol, harp, or guitar ; and yet 
this seems hitherto to have escaped observation. 
In the olden time no one was esteemed a good 
minstrel, whose memory was not stored with a 
great number of historic ballads, like those of 
' Soncesvalles,' * Garin le Loherain,' and ' Gerars 
de Eoussillon/ It is not to be supposed that any 
one of these poems was ever recited entire ; but 
as the ^eater part of them contained various 
descriptions of battles, hunting adventures, and 
marriages, — scenes of the court, the council, and 
the castle,— the audience chose those stanzas and 
episodes which best suited their taste. And this 
is the reason why each stanza contains in itself 
a distinct and complete narrative, and also why 
the closing lines of each stanza are in substance 
repeated at the commencement of that which 
immediately succeeds. 

" In the poem of *Gerars de Nevers' I find 
the following curious passage. Gerars, betrayed 
by his mistress and stripped of his earldom of 
if evers by the duke of Metz, determines to re- 
visit his ancient domains. To avoid detection 
and arrest, he is obliged to assume the guise of 
a minstrel. 

" * Then Geran donned a garment old, 
' And roand his neck a yiol hung. 
For cnnningly he played and sung. 

Steed he had none ; so he was fain 
To trpdge on foot o'er hill and plains 
Till Nevers' gate he stood before. 
There merry burghers full a score. 
Staring, exclaimed in pleasant mood : 
*' This minstrel cometh for little good ; 
I wene, if he singeth all day long, 
TSo one will listen to his song." * 

** In spite of these imfavourable prognosticf^ 
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Qenm presents himself he£an the castle of 1^ 
dake of Metz. 

" * Whilst At the door he thus did wait, 
A knight came throngh the court-yard gate. 
Who bade the minstrel enter straight, 
And led him to the crowded hall. 
That he might pik^ beftire them all. 
The minstrel then fiill soon be«gan» 
In gesture like an aged man. 
Bat with clear Toioe and mudc gay, 
The song of " Gnillanme an comez." 
GMat was the court in th« ball of Lodn, 
The tables were full of fowl and Teniasn, 
On flesh and fish they feasted every one. 
But Goillaume of these viands tasted none. 
Brown crusts ate he, and water drank aloise. 
When had feasted every noble baron. 
The cloths were removed by squire and sonUion. 
Count Guillaume then with the king did thns reason;*^ 
" What thinketh now," quoth he," the gallant Charlonf* 
Will he aid me against the prowes of Hahon f 
Quoth Lo^is, *' We will take counsel thereon; 
To*morrow in the morning shalt thou eonne. 
If aught by us in this matter can be done.** 
Quillaume heard this — ^blaok was he as carbon. 
He louted low, and seized a baton. 
And said to the idng, '* Of your fief will I none, 
I will not keep so much as a spur's iron; 
Your friend and vassal I cease to be anon ; 
.But come you shall, whether yon will or non.** 
Thus f\Ul four verses sang the knight. 
For their great solace and delight' " 

The limits of this Introduction prerent ns from 
going much into detail upon the writings of the 
Jon^eurs and TrouT^res. We can do no more 
than enumerate some of their most famous ro» 
monees. These are, 1. Of Charlemagne and his 
Twelve Peers : " Charlemagne," " Ogier le !)$/> 
nois," " Garin de Lorraine," " Quillattmo d'Aqui- 
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taine." 2. Of the Eound Table: "Le Brat 
d'Angleterre," "L'Atre P^rUleux." "Merlin," 
" Meliadus ;" and of the St. Grail : " Tristan," 
" Lancelot du Lac," " Perceval le Galloia." 3. 
Mificellaneons Eonumces : " Guy de Warwick,** 
" Benves de Hanstone," '* Bobert-le-Diable," 
« Eoman du Eou," " Haveloc le Danois," "Le 
Eoi Horn," " Ypom^don," « ProtWsilaiis," two 
" Romans du Benard," and eight, of which Ale3> 
ander is the hero. 

The TrouY^res differed irom the Jongleurs in 
not being minstrels ; the j did not sing ike songs 
they wrote. The j were poets, not bal£d-»ngerB ; 
and often accused the Jongleurs of appropriating 
their works. In return, they ayailed themselyes 
of the ballads of the Jongleurs; and manjof the 
romances of chiralrj, which in their present 
form come from the pens of distinguished Trou- 
T^res, had an earlier origin and a ruder form 
among the Joogleurs. The greater part of the 
writings of the Trouy^res are epic in their cha- 
racter, ccmsisting of romances, fabUaux, and 
tales. There are no traces of lyric compositions, 
properly so called, till about the commencement 
of tne thirteenth century. Their taste for song- 
writing is probably to be attributed to the influ- 
ence of the Troubadours. Their songs are marked 
by graoeM simplicity, which is max greatest 
mont* 

jimoQg the Trouy^res erated poetic sodeties, 
for the recital of songs, and the dislxibution of 
prizes. These were known under the names of 
Ckambres de RkHoTtques, Cours d' Amour, Puys 
d^Amovnr, and Fw(8 Verts. They were called 
jPi^ horn the Latin jPodivmt the judges of the 
meeting being seated upon an elevated platfomu  
The. earliest mentioned Puy is that of Yalem- 

P2 
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dennes, in the year 1229.* As early as the days 
of Eobert Wace, there existed at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, the JPuy de la Conception de la Vtefffe^ in 
imitation of the P«y* d* Amour. Here these 
poets san? the beaufy of the Dame des Citux, 
mstead of the praises of an earthly lady-love. 
The prizes were palms, golden rings, and plumes 
of silver .t It was not, however, till the follow- 
ing century that these confreres flourished in all 
their ^lory. 

Wmle the Jongleurs and Trouvferes were fill- 
ing the North of France with their romances 
and fabUaux, in the accents of the Zamue ctOilg 
the Troubadours of the South poured forth their 
songs of love upon a balmier au:, and in the more 
melodious numbers of the Langue d'Oc, Their 
poems are almost entirely lyrical. Only four 
Provencal romances are in existence, and one of 
these is in prose.^ They called their art Le Gai 
SabBr, and La Gaia Sciencia. Many of the 
Troubadours sang their own songs ; others were 
poets only, and not minstrels. These had Jong- 
leurs to sing their songs. 

From a well written article in an English re- 
Tiew,§ we take the following passage, on the 
character of the Troubadour poetry. 

" An essential characteristic of this poetry is, 
that it is addressed rather to the fancy, than to 
the hearts of its hearers. The love which inspired 
the bosom of the Troubadour partook of the same 
character as the poetry which emanated from its 

« See Van Hasselt. Po^e Franf aise en Belgiqie. 
p. 126. 

t Db I.A BUE. Vol. Iln p. 178. 

X Gerars de Boussillon, JaaffirS the son of Dovon, FenbrM f 
and, in prose, Pbilomena. 

} Foreign Qaarterly Eeriew, Vol. XU., pp. 171, 174. 
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existence. It was essentially a poetical passion, 
that is, a passion indulged in less from the opera- 
tion of natural feelings, than from the advantages 
it presented in its poetical uses. The poet se- 
lected, for the object of his songs, the lady whom 
he deemed most worthy of that honour, — some- 
. times the daughter, frequently the wife, of the 
noble under whose roof ne resided. I^eiiority 
of condition on the side of the poet was no bar 
to his claim to a requital of his affections, for his 
genius and his talent might entitle him to take 
rank with the highest. The marriage vow, on 
the part of the lady, was no bar to the advances 
of the poet, for a serious and earnest passion 
rarely existed between the parties. But accord- 
ing to the usages of the times, every noble beauty 
must muster m her train some admiring poet, — 
every bard was obliged to select some fair object 
of devotion, whom he might enshrine in his 
verses, and glorify before the world ; and both 
parties were well content to dignify the cold- 
blooded relationship, in which they stood to each 
other, by the hallowed name of love. That the 
head, and not the heart, was most frequently the 
source of this simulated affection, is shown by 
the fact, that we find, in cases where the chosen 
fair one was living in single blessedness, the 
poetical wooings of her imaginative adorer rarely 
terminated in the prose of marriage. There were 
instances, certainly, of such events resulting from 
these poetical connexions, but they were few ; 
sot BO those in which the married fair, who woke 
the poet's lyre, broke the silken bonds of matri- 
mony, and made returns somewhat more than 
Platonic to the herald of her charms. The con- 
nexion between the parties frequently degene- 
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rated into intrigae, but rarely elevated itself, 
into a noble and yirtnons attachment. 

'* That a passion so essentially artificial in its 
origin, should give rise to equally artificial farms 
for its avowal, was to be expected. Accordingly^ 
we find the amatory poetry of the Troabadours 
distinguished more for delicacy of expression, 
than fervency of thoiight» — ^for a pleasing appli- 
cation of weU*known images, rather than a ready 
coinage of new and appropriate ones. The fedf- 
ings of the poet were evinced rather in the con- 
stancy, than in the ardonr of his homage. ' From 
mom till noon, from noon till dewy eve,' he was 
expected to mark his devotion to his mistress, 
by harping variations on one endless theme,-— 
her beanly and his love. In the execution of 
this task, he was not confined to one style of 
composition, but might choose the Chant or the 
Cha7is(m, the Son or the Sonet, the Alba or the 
Serena, or, in fact, whichsoever of the many ' set 
forms of speech' he thought best adapted to re- 
cord his simerings, or display his gemus. Sudi 
is the general cluiracter of this branch of Trou- 
badour poetry; there are exceptions certainly, 
exhibiting both fervour and sincerity, and in a 
high degree ; but in these cases the sentiments 
to which they have given expression appear to 
have been the result of real, and not of counter- 
feit emotions. The Planhs, or songs written 
rn the death of a mistress, eeneruly display 
pathos and tenderness wluch such an event 
mi^t be expected to call forth." 

The Troubadours, as well as the Troov^res, 

had their Courts of Love, commencing as far 

back as the twelfth century ; and continuing till 

as late as the close of the fourteenth. AttiiOBe 

/ courts ladies of high degree presided. There 
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was tlie court of £nneiiffarde, viBoormtess of 
Narbonne; there ww the court of QueenEl^onore« 
and many others. Before them queatioiis of love 
and gaUantry were debated, axtd by them judg- 
ment was pronounced. These questions were 
decdded in confomutj with the Code of liove^ of 
which the following are some of the Articles. 

^'Marriage is no legitiniate excuse for not 
having a lover. 

" Imvo must always increase or diminish. 

*' Every lover turns pale in the presence of his 
mistress. 

'** At the sudden appearance of his mistresSy 
the heart of a lover trembles. 

'* A lover is always timid. 

" Little sleepeth and eateth he who is harassed 
by the thoughts of love. 

^ Love can deny nothing unto love. 

*' Nothing prevents a woman from being loved 
by two men, nor a man from being loved oy two 
women."* 

The following are specimens of the questions 
and decisions in these courts. 

Question. " Can true love exist between hus- 
band and wife P" 

Judgment of the Countess of Champagne. 
** We hereby dedare and aMrmt by the tenor of 
tiiese presents, that love cannot exercise its power 
over husband and wife, &c., &c. 

** Let this decision, which we have pronounced 
with extreme prudence, and bv the advice and 
consent of a great number of other ladies, be for 

Sou of constant and irrefragable verity. Thus 
ecided, in the year 1174, the 3rd day of the 
kalends of May, mdiction Vile." 
Question. " A knight was enamoured of » 
* &ikniO0uau>b IL* or. 
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ladj already engaged; but she promised kim 
her love, if it ever happened that she should lose 
the affection of her lover. Shortly after, the 
ladj and her lover were married. The knight 
claimed the love of the youn^ bride ; she re- 
fused, pretending she had not lost the afi&ction 
of her lover." 

Judgment. This case being brought before 
Queen El^onore, she decided thus : " We dare 
not set aside the decision of the Countess of 
Champagne, who, by a solemn jud^ent, has 

E renounced that true love cannot exist between 
usband and wife. We therefore decide that 
the aforementioned lady accord the love she 
promised."* 

» Ratnouabd, n., oriL The reader will there find • 
sketch of the Courts of Love, drawn chiefly from the ** Livre 
de TArt d*aimer et de la B^probation de rAmonr," by 
the chaplainr Andr^ a ¥rriter of the twelfth century. In 
the fifteenth century, the Courts of Love and their de- 
cisions were ridiculed by Martial de Paris, in his " Arrets 
d* Amours.'* An amushng notide of this book, with ex- 
tracts, may be found in the ** BetrospectiTe Review," Vol. 
v., pp. 70-86, fh>m which we take the following cases. 

** This was an action brought by the plaintiH; a lorer, 
against the defendant, to whom he was attached, for refbs- 
ing to dance with him. The declaration stated, that on, 
&c., at, &C., the plaintiff had requested the said defendant 
to dance, which she, without any reasonable cause in that 
behalf, refused to do» alleging a certain friT(dous excuse. 
That afterwards the said plahitiff did again, with great 
earnestness, humbly request the said defendant to danoe a 
few steins with him, to save him, the said plaintifi; from 
being laughed at by certain persons then and there preseat, 
which she also refused to do. And he averred that he had, 
on divers occasions, moved to the said defendant, and takin 
off his hat, whenever he, the said plaintiff, met her. Yst, 
although the said defendant well knew that he was stricken 
' with and loved her, she nevertheless wholly disdained and 

^tased to speak to him. the said plaintiff; or if at any tine 



The BoneB of the Troubadours died away amid 
the discords of the wars of the Albigenses, dur- 
ing the thirteenth contury. In the following 
centoiy, in 1323, a few poets of Toulouse were 
accustomed to meet together in the gardens of 
the Augustine monks, for an academy, which 
ihej called La Sobregaya Campanhia dels Sept 
Trobadors de Tolasa, In 1324, this society, in 
connexion with the Capitouls, or chief magis- 
trates of Toulouse, established the Jeux Floraux, 
or Floral G-ames, which are still in existence. A 
golden yiolet was offered as a prize for the best 
poem in the Provencal language ; and on the first 
of May, in the gardens of 3ie Augustine convent/ 
and in the presence of a vast multitude, the 
poems of the rival candidates were read, and the 
prize was awarded to Amaud Yidal, who was 

the said defendant said, 'How d'ye do ?' to the said plain- 
tiff, it was with a toes of the bead of her, the said defendant. 
The declaration concluded in the usual manner." 

** An action was brought by a young married lady against 
her husband, for not fUlowing her to wear a gown and a 
bonnet made in the newest fashion. The pleadings ran to a 
considerable length, and the Court declared that the matter 
shoold be referred to two milliners, who should report there- 
on; and if anything olijectionable were found in the fashion 
of the gown and bonnet, the Court directed that the referees 
should call in the assistance of two ladies, on the part of 
the plaintiff, and two on the part of the defendant, to assist 
them in their Judgment** 

** An action was brought by the plaintiff against the de- 
fendant, for haying prii^ed him with a pin, whilst she was 
giving him a kiss. The defendant denied ever having given 
the plaintiff a kiss, but, on the contrary, said that the plain* 
tiff had taken it; and she said that the wound, if any, had 
happened only by mischance and accident Certiflcates 
from several suiqgeons were produced of the nature and ex- 
tent of the wound, and the Court sentenced the defendant 
to kiss the wound at all reasonable times, until it was healed, 
•ad to find linen ftnr plasten." ^ ^ 
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gtndghtway deolai«d Doctor in tke Qnj Scieneei 
In 1355, UM number of pnzes was increased to 
three : a golden yioletfor the best tong ; a silver 
en^lantine for the .best pastoral ; and a jfior de 
^tniff, or flower of joy, the yellow acacia uossom, 
&r the best ballad* 

To thi3 period is to be referred, also, the first 
trace of the French drama. It began in the 
Mirwsles and Myd^9 of the Jonglenrs, the re- 
presentation of whi<^ ean be traced as fkr badt 
as the dose of the elerenth century. The JkR^ 
rmeles were founded on the legends of ssints* 
and the MysH^ea on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The earliest play now extant is, how* 
eyer, of a much later date, and will be noticed 
in the history of the next period. 

n. From 1300 to 1500. The most popnlar 
poem of this period — the poem which seems to 
naye been to tne French wiat the •* Divina Com- 
xnedia" was to the Italians, and which fully 
aatisfled the romantic and poetic tasto of the 
age-^was the " Eomaunt of the Eose." It was 
oonunenced in the latter part of the thirtoenth 
•century by Guillaume de Lorris, and finished in 

* On the l^oubadous and tbeir poetry, see the lowing 
works. 

Kaynouabo. Choix des f o^sitf Oijgisal%i dei Troah** 
doors. 6 vols. Paris : 1816-21. 

Cbescimbsnl Tite de' Foeti FroTenzall. Translated 
fVom the French of 17dTBED4JC£. In Vol. n. of the Istoiia 
della Yolgar Foesia. 6 vols. Yeaesia: 1780-81. 4to. 

MiLLOT. Histoire Litt^rahpe d^ Tronbadonn. 8 voto, 
Paris: 1774. 12mo. 

ScsLLEG£L. Obsenratioxis sur la Langue et liitt^atorQ 
Ptoyen9ale& Farist 1618. 8vo. 

DiEz. Die Foesie der Troubadours. Zwickau: 1826. 8?o. 

D1E2. I^ben und Werke der Trotthadoara. Zwiokasi 

1829 8vo. 



the ftnit paft of the foorteentk by Jean de Meim> 
13m was by no means a poetic age. Nex^ td 
Meun, the writers most worthy of mention are, 
Jean froiseaort, better kaewn as a chronicler 
iShajx as a poet ; Christine de Pise ; Alain Char^ 
tier ; Charles, Duke of Orleans ; Francois Villon^ 
Jean Beenier, and Martial de Paris. 

Thoo^ some traces of the drama have beea 
disooveMd as far back as the olose of the eleventk 
eentory, the history of the French theatre be^ 
ffins, properly 0peakinir» with the fifteenth. At 
Ld p«iod. ierteia pi&m., tetaamg Aom tike 
Holy Land, focmea wneelves into the Ote> 
frSrte de la Passion. In 1402, they reeerrad 
the permission of Charles the Sixth to establish 
themselves at Paris, and accordingly opened their 
theatre in the H6pital de la Trinity. Their stage 
was filled with several scaffolds, or Stahlies, the 
highest of which represented heaven, and the 
lower, difierent parts of the scene. Beneath, in 
the place of the modem trap-door, hell was re- 
presented by the jaws of a dragon, which opened 
and shut for the entrances and exits of the aevils. 
At the sides were seats for the actors, most of 
whom seem never to have left the stage. Here 
was represented the celebrated *' Mystere de la 
Passion," divided into four jvwm^s^ or days ; 
as the play was continued for successive days. 
In the nrst jcmmie there are thirty-two scenes 
and eighty-seven characters; in the second, 
twenty-five scenes and one hundred characters ; 
in the third, seventeen scenes and eighty-seven 
characters ; and in the fourth, twelve scenes and 

* The word Jornada is still preserred in the SpanMh 
dnuna, though the Frsn«h jMintfd hts given place to the 
.mud mete, it ovigtaiaUy JadioftteA the portion of a j^ay 
acted in one day. 
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cse hundred and five characters. The following 
scenes of this plaj are from Eoscoe's translation 
of Sismondi.* 

" Saint John enters into a long discourse, 
and we can only account for the patience with 
which our foremthers listened to these tedious 
harangues, by supposing that their fatigue was 
considered bj them to be an acceptable offering 
to the Deity; and that they were persuaded 
that everytning which did not excite them to 
laughter or tears, was put down to the account of 
their edification. The lollowing scene in dialo^e, 
in which St. John undergoes an interrogation, 
displays considerable ability. 

ABTAS. 

Thongh fallen be man*8 sinful line* 
Holy prophet I it is writ, 
Christ shall come to ransom it* 
And by doctrine and by sign 
Bring them to his grace divine. 



* Historical View of the Literature of the Sooth of 
Europe, Vol. I., pp. 179-184. In the first volume of the 
** Histoire du Th^tre Fran9ai8'* (15 vols. Paris: 12mo.)> an 
Analysis, with extracts, is given of this Mystery, and of 
those of the Conception and the Besurrection. These three 
Mysteries have been published together, ** as played at Paris 
in the year of grace, 1607." The whole title is, " Le Mystere 
de la Conception et Nativity de la glorieuse Yierge Marie, 
avec le Manage d'icelle, la Nativity, Passion, Resurrection 
et Assencion de Nostre-Sauveur et Bedempteur Jesu-Christ, 
jou^e a Paris Pan de grace mil cinq^cens et sept ; impiim^e 
audict lieu, pour Jehan Petit, Geudfroy de Mamef et Michel 
le Noir, Libraires-Jurez en I'Univen^t^ de Paris, demourans 
en la grant rue P. Jacques.*' 

In the second volume of the *• Histoire du Th^&tre Fran- 

Sais" may be found a chronological catalogue of the other 
[ysteries of the fifteenth oentoiy. 
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Wherefore, seeing now the force 
Of thy high deeds, thy grave duoomaeb 
And virtues shown of great esteem. 
That thou art he we sorely deem. 

SAINT JOHN. 

I am not Messiah, — ^no I 
At the feet of Christ I bow* 

ELTACHIM. 

Why, then, wildly wanderest thoa 
Naked in this wilderness? 
Say! what faith dost thou profen? 
And to whom thy service paid? 

BANNAHTAS. 

Thon assemblest, it is said. 
In these lonely woods, a crowd , 
To hear thy voice proclaiming loq^ 
Like that of our most holy men. 
Art thoa a king in Israel, then ? 
Know'st thou the laws and prophedes? 
Who art thou? say I 

NATHAN. 

ThoQ dost advise 
Messiah is come down below. 
Hast seen him ? Say, how dost thon know f 
Or art thou he ? 

SAINT JOHN. 

I answer, Ko I 

NACHOB. 

Who art thou ? Art Elias, then ? 
Perhaps Elias? 

SAINT JOHN. 
No! 

BANNANTA8. 

Again, 
Who art thou ? what thy name ? £xpre«; 
For never, surely, shall we guess. 
Thou art the prophet. 

SAINT JOHN. 

I am not. 
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Wbo and ivlict sit thou P Tell ns what i 
That true answer we may bear 
To oar lords, who sent as here 
To learn thy nane and mksion. 

SAUTT JOHir. 

Ego 
Vox damanii* in dutrto : 
A Toice, a solitary ety. 
In the desert paths am X* 
Smooth the paths, and make them meet 
For the great Bedeemer*8 feet. 
Him, who, brought by oar misdoing, 
Comes for this fool world's renewing. 

** The result of this scene is the eonversion of 
the persons to whom Saint John addresses him- 
self. They eageriy demand to be baptized, and 
the ceremony is followed by the baptism of 
Jesus himseu. But the yersification is not so 
remarkable as the stage directions, which trans- 
port us to the very period of these Gothic repre- 
Bentations. 

" ' Here Jesiis enters the waters of Jordan, all 
naked, and Saint John takes some of the water 
in his hand and throws it on the head of Jesus/ 

SAIlfr JOHN. 

Sir, you now baptized are, 
As tt Mits my simple skill, 
Kot the lofty rank yoa fill: 
Unmeet for such great service I ; 

Yet my God, so debonair, 
All that's wanting will supply. 

" * Here Jesus comes out of the river Jordan, 
and throws himself on his knees, aU naked, be- 
fore paradise. Then God the Father speaks, and 
the Holy Ghost descends, in the form of a white 
dove, upon the head of Jesu^ and then returns 
into paradise : — and note tihat the words of God 
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the Father be very atidibly pronounced, and 
well sounded in three Toices ; that is to say, a 
treble, a counter-treble, and a counter-bass,, all 
in tune: and in this way must the following 
lines be repeated : — 

* Hie ettJUifU meu§ diJectust 

In quo nUhi bene eomplacui, 
C'estni-ci est mon fils tank J^us, 

Que bien me plaist, ma plaisance est en lid.' 



c< 



As this Mystery was not only the model of 
subsequent tragedies, but of comedies likewise, 
we must extract a few verses from the dialogues 
of the devils, who fill all the comie parts of the 
drama. The eagerness of these personages to 
maltreat one another, or, as the original ex- 
presses it, a «e torehonner (to give one another 
a wipe), always produced much laughter in tiie 
assembly. 

BEBITH. 

Who he is I cannot teU**— 

This Jesus ; bnt I know full well. 

That, in all the worlds that be. 

There is not snch a one as he. , 

Who it is that gave him birth 

I know not» Bor from whence on eaith 

He came, or what great devil taagh^t hittf 

But in no evil have I caught Mm, 

Kor know I any vice he hath. 

Haro 1 but you make me wioth« 
When such dismal news I hear. 



Wherefore so P 

SATAV. 

Because II(Bar 
He wiU make my kingdom less. 
X«ave Urn ift the wiMemeaB, 
And let us return to hell, 
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To Lncifer our tale to tell. 
And to ask his sound advice. 

BJSBITH. 

The imps are ready in a trice ; 
Better escort cannot be. 

LUCIFER. 

Is it Satan that I see. 

And Berith, coming in a passion ? 

ASTABOTH. 

Haster, let me lay the lash on. 
Here's the thing to do the deed. 

LUCIFER. 

Hease to moderate your speed 
To lash behind and lash before ye. 
Ere yon hear them teil their story. 
Whether shame they bring, or glory. 

" As soon as the devils have given an acconnt 
to their sovereign of their observations and their 
vain efforts to tempt Jesus, Astaroth throws 
himself upon them with his imps, and lashes 
them bacK to earth from the infernal regions." 

The success of the ConfirSrie de la Passion 
inspired the Clercs de la Bazosche, or Students 
of the Inns of Court, already an incorporated 
society, with their king, chancellor, ana other 
high <lignitaries, to represent plays. But as the 
ConfrMe de la Passion had by law the exclusive 
right to the Miracles and Mysteries, the clerks 
invented Moralitis, or allegorical plays, and 
Farces, The most renowned of these is "La 
Parce de Maistre Pierre Pathelin,"* first per- 
formed in 1480, and still held in high esteem as 
a characteristic specimen of French fun. 

During the thirteenth century, was formed a 
third dramatic corps, who, being lovers of mirth 

• A neat edition of this famous flvce was published at 
Faiis, in 17S8. 
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and frolic, took the merry name of Les Enfan$ 
sans Souci. Their leader bore the title of Prince 
des Sots, and the plays were called Sotises, and 
were filled with the follies of the time, and some- 
times with personal satire.* 

ni. From 1500 to 1650. This is a far more 
brilliant epoch than that which preceded it. 
It embraces the names of Eabelais and Mon- 
taigne in prose, and of Marot and Malherbe in 
poetry. It commences with the reign of Francis 
the First, who was sumamed the Father of Let« 
ters. The better to understand how mnch this 
monarch contributed to the cultivation of his 
native tongue, it should be borne in mind, that 
until his day all public acts and documents were 
published in Latm, and that to him belongs the 
praise of having abolished this ancient usage, 
and ordered that " doresnavent tous arrita soieni 
prononcisy enregistres et dilivris aux parties en 
lancfage matemel Francois, et non auttrement** 
This elevated the character of the language, and 
gave a fresh impulse to its advancement. The 
new encouragement given to literature, and the 
new honours paid to literary men, seconded this 
impulse; and during the sing;le reign of this 
munificent monarch, the Frencn language made 
as much progress in ease and refinement, as it 
has made from that day to the present. Pre- 
eminent among the names of those authors 
who were instrumental in effecting the im- 
provement stands that of Clement Marot, the 
most celebrated of all the ancient worthies of 
French poetry. Surrounded by the elegance, 
and refinement of the French court, and guided 

I * For a fVill account of the Gerct de la Bazosche, and the 

Enfamtans Sottci, the reader is referred to the " Histoiire da 
Th^tre Franpais," Yol. II., pp. 78, 198. 
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by the ootmsels of his friend and preceptor, 
Jehan Lemaire, he applied himself assidtLOiudy 
to the cnltiyation of lus native tongue, and to 
establishing for it those roles and principles 
which wonld give it permanence and j^reoiaioin, 
but which all previous writers had entirdj dis- 
regarded. "Marot/* says M. Auguis, in. his 
" Discourse upon the Origin and Progress of 
the Poetie Language of France/' " had out one 
course to punue ; to leave the imitation of evasy 
other laoguage, and seek for the genius of our 
own within itself: and this he md. The ai- 
perity of its terminatians and connexions was 
the fatal quicksand of our gramnwr; he ad- 
hered to those words and turns of expression 
which had been smoothed by the constant attri- 
tion of good usage. He treasured up and em- 
ployed every pleasing rhyme and easy^owing 
phrase which by chance had fallen mm the 
pens of more ancient writers ; but it was in the 
cultivated and refined conversations of ladies 
of high rank, that he acquired the most delicate 
perception of the true harmony of language ; 
it was from the natural beauty of their exmres- 
sions, and the vivacity, clearness, and mdody 
of their periods, that he drew his own honeyed 
sweetness, and learned the true character of our 
language. This was all which at that penod 
comd be done ; and it was doing much, to teaoh 
the future scholar that the genius of the French 
language consists in its ease, its vivacity, its 
precision, and, above all^ in its perspicuity aoi 
directness.*'* 

About the middle of the sixteenth centniy, 
the poet Sonsard, thinking the language poor 

* FoHes Fraapois. DiBooon KrdUminaire. X, 30. 
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and f(Mble, ooneeiyod tbe desi^ of enriching it 
with phrases from the Greek and Latin : 

<■ £t sa muse, en Franfois, parla Greo et Ijatin." 

This was like equipping the graeefnl limbs of a 
ballet-dancer in a ponderous suit of antique 
armour. Bonsard was called the Prince of the 
Preneh Poets. He gathered around him a so- 
ciety of friends and admirers, who assumed the 
name of the Pleiades. The principal star in 
this constellation was Sonsard himself. The 
other six were Joachim du Bellay» Antoine de 
Baif, Pontus de Thyard, Eemi fielleau, Jean 
Dorat, and Etienne Jodelle, whose tragedy of 
** Cleopatra/' formed on the classic model, took 
the place of the old Mysteries and Moralities, 
and began a new era in the French drama. 
The grace of the language began to yidid 
beneath the weight of this scholastic jargcm;. 
when fortunately a superior mind appeared, ta 
rescue literature from the ill effects of tlus 
perrerted taste. This was Malherbe; who so 
strenuously asserted the rights of lus natire 
tongue against all foreign usurpation, that he 
gained at court the appellation of the Tyrant 
of Words and Syllables. It is related of him, 
that, but an hour before his death, his father- 
confessor, speaking to him of the feliciir of the 
life beyond the grave, expressed himself in lan- 
guage so vulvar and incorrect, that the djing 
poet exclaimed, " Say no more of it; your pitifm 
style will disgust me with it." 

Malherbe is regarded by the French as the 
ftther of ^eir poetry. To him belongs the 
glory of harinff first developed the full power 
of the French language in many of the various 
branches of poetic composition. ''Beauty of 
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expression and imagery," says Anguis, ^'rtcpiditj 
of movement and sublimity of ideas, enthusiasm, 
number, cadence, all are to be found in his 
beautiful odes. No one knew better than he the 
effects of harmony ; no one possessed a more 
exquisite taste, or a more delicate ear. Gi4ef 
ana sensibility find beneath his pen expressions 
naives and pathetic, and the form of versifica- 
tion follows naturally the emotions of the soul. 
We are filled with astonishment and admiration, 
when we compare his noble language with 1^ 
barbarous style of the disciples of Ilonsard« 
Thus was ushered in the brilliant age of Lotlis 
the Fourteenth."* 

The poets and versifiers of this period are very 
. numerous, amounting in all to one hundred and 
thirty-seven. Extracts from the writings of all 
of these may be found in the collection of Augnis. 
Among them are several royal authors : FranciA 
the First, Henry the Second, Charles the Ninth, 
Henry tiie Fourth, and his mother, Jeanne 
d'Albret; Marie Stiuirt, and Marguerite de 
Navarre. 

IV. From 1650 to 1700. The age of Lotra 
the Fourteenth is one of the most brilliant in 
Mstory ; illustrious by its reign of seventy-two 
years, its eighty-seven marshals, and its three 
nundred and seventy authors.f The reign of 

• Pontes Fran9oi8, YI., 58. This work c<Hitains selec- 
tions from the writings of two hundred and seventy-two 
«nthors, sixty-six of whom are Troubadours. At the close 
of the work is a list of poets before Malherbe, from whose 
ivfrritings no extracts are given. These are two handled and 
eighty-eight Troubadours, one hundred and aeY)entj«41i)nip 
Trouv^res, and four hundred and fifty-four early French po- 
ets. This makes in all one thousand one hundred and eighty* 
«even poets before the middle of the seventeenth century.' 

t Pi-eflxed to Voltaibe's •♦ Slide de Louis XIV.," 1i a 
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tiu8 monarch has been called "a satire upon, 
despotism." His vanity was boundless; his 
magnificence equally so. The palaces of ]^arly 
and Versailles are monuments of his royal pride. 
Equestrian statues, and his figure on one of the 
gales of Paris, represented as a naked Hercules, 
with a club in his hand and a flowing wig on his 
head, are monuments of his self-esteem. 

His court was the home of etiquette and the 
model of all courts. **It seemed," says Vol- 
taire, " that nature at that time took delight in 
producing in France the greatest men in all the 
arts ; and of assembling at court the most beauti- 
^1 men and women tmit had ever existed. But 
the king bore the palm away from all his cour- 
tiers, by the grace of his figure, and the majestic 
beauty of his countenance. The noble and win- 
ning sound of his voice captivated the hearts 
that his presence intimidatea. His carriage was 
such AS became him and his rank only, and would 
have been ridiculous in any other. The embar- 
rassment he inspired in those who spoke with 
him flattered in secret the self-complacenev with 
which he recognised his superionty. The old 
officer who became a^tated and stammered ask- 
ing a favour from hun, and, not being able to 
fimsh'his discourse, exclaimed, ' Sire, I do not 
tremble so before your enemies !' had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the favour he asked."* 

Ail about him was pomp and theatrical show. 
He invented a kind of livery which it was held 
the greatest honour to wear ; a blue waistcoat, 
embroidered with gold and silver; a mark of 
royal favour. To ul around him he was cour<* 

catalogae of these aothon, with a word or two of comment 
on each, 
t Sitelede Loois Xiy.,oh. n. 
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teonB; towards womdn duTalroiis. He neyer 
passed even a diambenDaid without toacfaing 
his hat; and always stood nneoTered in the 
•jxeeBeace of a lady. When the disappointed 
J>ake of Laoznn insulted him by breaking his 
sword in his presence, he rused the window, and 
threw his cane into the oonrt-yard, sajing, " I 
never should hare forgiTen myself, if ihad 
struck a gentleman." 

He seems, indeed, to have been a strange 
mixture of masnanimity and littleness : — ^his gal- 
lantries veiled always in a show of decency; 
severe, capricious, fond of pleasure,— hardly less 
fond of labour. One day, we find him dashing 
£N>m Yincen^es to Paris in his hunting-dress, 
and, standing in his sreat boots, with a whip in 
his hand, dismissing bis parliament, as he would 
a pack of hounds. The next, he is dancing ia 
the ballet of his private theatre, in the character 
of a gipsy, and whistling or singing scraps of 
opeara songs; and then parading at a mihtaiy 
review, or galloping at full speed through tlie 
park of Fontainebleau, himting the deer in a 
calash drawn by four ponies. Towards the dose 
of his life, he became a devotee. " It is a very 
remarkable thing," says Yoltaire, " that tliue 
public, who forgave him all his mistresses, could 
not forgive him his father-confessor/* He out- 
lived the respect of his subjects. When he lay 
on his death-bed, — ^those god-like eyes, that had 
ovorawed the world, now ^wn dim and lustre- 
less, — his courtiers leHb lum to die alone, and 
thronged about his suoeessor, the duke of 
Orleans. An empiric gave him an elixir, which 
suddenly revived nim. He ate once more, and 
i;*^'*'* said he would recover. Hie crowd about 
thSS^of Orleans diminished very fast. " If 
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the king eats a second time, I sliaQ be left all 
alone/' said he. But the king ate no more. He 
died like a philosopher. To Madame de Main* 
tenon he said, " I thought it was more dificcdt 
to die!" and to his domestics, "Why do you 
treep P Did you think I was immortafP" 

Of conrse, the character of the monarcb 
stam}>ed itself upon the society about him. The 
licentious court made a licentious city. Yet 
erery where external decency and decorum pre- 
vailed. The courtesy of the old school held 
sway. Society, moreover, was pompous and 
artiacial. There were pedantic scholars about 
town, and learned women, and PrScieuses Bidd* 
cules, and Euphuism, With all its greatness, it 
was an effeminate age. 

The old city of Paris, which lies in the Marais^ 
was once the court end of the town. It is now 
entirely deserted by wealth and fashion. Tra- 
vellers, even, seldom find their way into its broad 
and silent streets. But sightly mansions, and 
garden walls, over which tall, shadowy trees 
wave to and fro, speak of a more splendid age ; 
when proud and courtly ladies dwelt there, and 
the frequent wheels of gay equipages chafed the 
now grass-grown pavements. 

In the centre of this part of Paris, within pistol- 
shot of the Boulevard St. Antoine, stanas the 
Place Eoyale ; the Little Britain of Paris. Old 

J)alaces, of a quaint and imiform style, with a 
ow arcade in nront, run quite round the square. 
In its centre is a public walk, with trees, an iroa 
fence, and an equestrian statue of Louis the 
Thirteenth. It was here that monarch held hia 
ocrart. But there is no sign of a court now. 
Under Hie arcade are shops and fruit-stalls, and 
in one comer sits a cobbler, seemingly as old and 
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deaf as the walls around him. - Occasionally jon 
get a glimpse through a grated gate into spacious 
gardens, and a large flight of steps leads up into 
what was once a royal palace and is now a 
tavern. 

Not far off is the Eue des Toumelles ; and the 
house is still standing, in which lived and loved 
that Aspasia of the seventeenth century, — the 
celebrated Ninon de TEnclos. From the Boule- 
vard you look down into the garden where her 
illegal and ill-fated son, on discovering that the 
object of his passion was his own mother, put an 
end to his miserable life. Not very remote from 
this is the house once occupied by Madame de 
S^vign^. You are shown the very cabinet where 
she composed those letters which beautified her 
native tongue, and " niake us love the very ink 
that wrote them." In a word, you are here in 
the centre of the Paris of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; the gay, the witty, the licentious city, 
which in Louis the Fourteenth's time was like 
Athens in the age of Pericles. And now all is 
changed to solitude and silence. The witty age, 
with its brightness and licentious heat, all burnt 
out, — puffed into darkness by the breath of 
Time. Thus passes an age or libertinism, and 
bloody, frivolous wars, and flighting bishops, and 
devout prostitutes, and "factious beaux espriU, . 
improvising epigrams in the inidst of seditions, 
and madrigals on the field of battle." 

Westward from this quarter, near the Seine 
and the Louvre, stood the famous H6tel de !Ram- 
bouillet, the court of euphuism and false taste. 
Here Catherine de Vivonne, marchioness of, 
Sambouillet, gave her ssthetical soirees in her 
bedchamber, and she herself in bed, among l^e 
curtains and mirrors of a gay alcove. The master 
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of ceremonies was the lady's cavelier servente, 
and bore the title of the Aicaviste. He did the 
honours of the house, and directed the conversa- 
tion; and such was the fashion of the day, that 
no evil tongue soiled with -malignant whisper 
the fair fame of the prScietues, as the ladies of 
the soQiety were called. 

Into this bedchamber came all the noted lite* 
rary personages of the day : Oomeille, Malherbe, 
Bossuet, Fl^chier, La Kochefoucault, Balzac, 
Bussy-Rabutin, Madame de Sevign^, Mademoi- 
selle de Scud^ri, and others of less note, though 
hardly less pretension. They paid their 
homage to the marchioness under the titles of 
Arthinice, Mracmthe, and CarintkSe, anagrams 
of the name of Catherine. There, as in the 
Courts of Love of a still earlier age, were held 
grave dissertations on friyolous themes, — and all 
ue metaphysics of love and the subtilties of ex* 
aggeratea passion were discussed with most pue * 
me conceits and vapid sentimentality. "^We 
saw, not long since," says La Bruyere, *' a circle 
of persons of the two sexes, united bv conversa- 
tion and mental sym{>athy. They left to the 
vulgar the art of speaking mtelligibly. One ob- 
scure expression brought on another stiU more 
obscure, which in turn was capped by something 
truly enigmatical, attended with vast applause. 
With all this so-called delicacy, feeling, and re* 
finement of expression, they at length went so 
far, that they were neither understo<S by others, 
nor could understand themselves, for these 
conversations one needed neither good sense, 
nor memory, nor the least capacity; only e^rit, 
and that not of the best, but a counterfeit kind, 
made up chiefly of fancy." 

The chief poets of this period tote Comeflle, 
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Moli^re, Sacine, La Fontaine, Boilean, Jean 
Baptiste Eousseau, Benserade, Chapelle, Ghau« 
lieu. La Fare, Quinanlt, Thomas Comeilie, Cr6- 
blllon, and Fontenelle. In addition to an im- 
mense amount of dramatic, lyric, satiric, and 
epistolary poems, this period produced five un- 
successral epics; namely, the *'Clovis"of De- 
marets ; the/" Pucelle, ou la France D^livr^e," of 
Chapelain ; the ** Alaric, ou Eome Vaincue," of 
George de Scud^ri ; the " St. Louis, ou la Sainte 
Couronne Iteconquise," of Le Moine j and finally, 
another " Clovis," by St. Didier. 

V. From 1700 to 1800. This is the age of 
Yoltaire, Jean Jacques Eousseau, and the En- 
cyclopedists, Diderot and D'Alembert. Voltaire 
stands at the head of the French epic poets, and, 
as a tragic writer, next to Oorneille and Sacine. 
His is the greatest name of this period. After 
him, in the list of poets, may be mentioned Ducis, 
Oh^nier^ Piron, Louis Sacine, Pamy, Golar- 
deau, Dorat, St. Lambert, Delille, Florian, and 
Gresset. 

VI. From 1800 to the present time. The 
writings of Chateaubriand, like abridge, extend- 
ing from century to century, connect the litera- 
ture of the last period with that of the present. 
He belongs, however, chiefly to the past. He 
writes, " new books with an old faith ; ' and this 
faith is not the popular faith of the day. 

The principal poets of this period are Mille- 
Toye, Delavigne, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, B^- 
ranger, Barbier, De Musset, De Vigny, Madame 
Tastu, and Madame Desbordes-Vafinore. 



For a further history of French poetiy, see 
the following works. "Histoire Litt^raire de 
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la France," 17 vols., Parifl, 1733—1832 ; a very 
learned and elaborate work, commenced by 
monks of St. Manr, and continued by members 
of the Institute. It brings the history of French 
literature down to the thirteenth century.—- 
" Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit," von 
Friedrich Bouterwek, Vols. V. and VI., Got- 
tingen, 1806, 8vo. — " Cours de Litt^rature Fran- 
^aise," par A. F. Villemain, 6 vols., Paris, 1840, 
8vo. — **I>c^e, ou Cours de Litt^rature Anci- 
enne et Moderne," par J. F« de La Harpe, 17 
vols., Paris, An Vll., 8vo. — " Fragmens du 
Cours de liitt^rature," Paris, 1808 ; and " Ta- 
bleau Histonque de TEtat et des Progr^s de la 
Litt^rature Fran^aise depuis 1789 ;" par M. J. 
de Ch^nier. 
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